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PBEFACE. 


In February 1899, I addressed the following letter 
to well-known Pars! students of liftman literature 
in India : 

ctdt % MlM^l mMiSJ. 

MlM^l dlCHldl M$ll4 (HR mi & MW i# MlMQjl 

H^WM^d (HtMl^Hl Mo-HW'il \*UMl Mild) Mli^idl 

^tldl &£$. 51 MHdl &MlS)l ? -A <£i$ll 4 Mil*. 
d<t«Hl MlM M^l &1, Mil Mill MR* 5}q^i ^MWl % MMl^- 
HRl &5fo S)m^ cR*dl MIH^P *Hl-ri«It CtROfl «l& iRMt Mil 
d' 5)dl <lMR idl & $ MlM<$] ^c^rfl MlSMlfl Mil »ls S^cR 
( a memorial volume ) 1 <SMi £*.ctli 

M dlilHdl *U€>U ddl Midi Ml^ Mil &. 5) S*cR Mil' 
5)i^d MteiRl MMUSlHRl dldRl did ^Rld MHMM'S 

<Hl’Mc (§MR 5ls CHMH51 3R£ & c/Mll &MIH <Ml! d MHl^ 

^ MHl«j llH aft CHMl^l »tt Ml 5U 9 fl MIM& <3M* 
&H d MlM^ft feRKdl <HlMt, MMl^M, Mm, %lWR, MtdlcM dl Sl¬ 
id) MMS (§Md MM*l ( original) eiMlQt &3, «d&5l. 

Ht£T cR^dl mol ll& J£*rtS Ml ^ctHl MPldl cRsgdl 
dl d M«aj Ml<Hd <HMl^dl MIMS dl MisftMISdl Ml 

Mcf^. HHRMl^l Ml (i^Hlfl *idt* &dl Mil Ml 

€lMMldl M<^ *3 Q $ 5} iiMMl di&Mldl ^ clMltl Mldt-Pflft 
MlMdl£3 Md SlfeT <HMl^ Mlsv'dl MWdl ^eMMl Md dt&M^! 

ad <HMligi 5ls xRcRHi ^MMi toMidl, MlH$l 5lcj^ 
Ml&Hd) MlMcft «r? HMM^ MWMl Ml &, d'll 

MMMl aft'-l^dl MlRRVl ^di crII Mill* Hlfl 5M<$jd 
$U Mldl^S?. 
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I obtained favourable and sympathetic replies from 
most of them Several excused themselves from con¬ 
tributing, not for any want of sympathy towards the 
movement, but for want of time. 

In April 1899,1 addressed a similar letter to some 
of the savants of Europe, who were working in the 
field of Ir&man literature. They responded very kindly 
to my request. I note with regret the death of two 
of them, who had kindly promised but died before they 
•could Bend in their contributions, viz , the late lamented 
Prof C de Harlez and M J Menant, member of the 
Institute of France. 

I beg to offer my heartfelt thanks to all the con 
tnbutors, for so kindly complying with my request 

The above circular letter speaks for itself It 
expresses the purpose which prompted me to under 
take the work of this Memorial Volume 

I do not propose giving a complete biography of 
Mr Cama in this volume I leave it to be done by 
a better hand more versed in the art of writing biogra 
pines and I am sure that a PArsi Smiles will find in 
Mr Cama a few traits of an excellent character worthy 
to he held os an example before the rising and the com 
mg generations of the PArsic. However, I give on out 
line of the principal events of Mr Cama’s life, for 
which I am indebted to my fnend Khftn BaliAdur 
B ahmanj i Behrfimjt Patel, the well known author of 
the “ PArst PrakAsh." 

Of the different services rendered by Mr Cama 
to the Bombay community in general and to the PArsi 
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■community in particular, those in the direction of 
education deserve to be recounted He is one of those, 
who firmly believe m the magic influence of educa¬ 
tion, who have m “ education,” as it were, a watch¬ 
word for the general advancement of the country; 
and who see in education the salvation of India. 
Among all the blanches of education with which 
Mr Gama’s name is connected, the one m which he 
has taken, and does still take, a great interest, is 
religious education among the Parsis. The first step 
necessary to ensure the spread of that education was 
to mtroduce a scientific system of studying the 
Iranian languages m which the ancient Pars! scrip¬ 
tures were written, translated and commented upon. 
As the circular letter above quoted shows, it is the 
services of Mr Gama in this direction that are specially 
intended to be memorialized, m this volume So I 
thmk a separate chapter on Mr Carna’s services m 
this direction will find a fitting place m this volume I 
am indebted to my learned and esteemed friend Mr. 
Sheri&rji Dad&bhai Bharucha for kindly contributing 
that chapter to this volume. Mr Sheri&rji, a bom 
student, who is an exemplary and unassuming pupil 
of Mr. Cama, speaks with authority on the subject 
of his memoir, because, as he says, he was not only 
one of the first, but the first of Mr. Cama’s pupils. 
He is one of those students in whom Mr. Cama has 
infused his zeal and love of study, and of whom he is 
deservedly proud. 

My acquaintance with Mr Cama has been much 
later. I well remember that afternoon in Pebruary 
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1881, when I was taken to Mr Coma by my friend Prof 
KAvosjt D^d&bbai Nfligaumv&l&, the then Secretary of 
the DnyAn Praskrak Society of ■which Mr C oma is 
the President, and introduced as one of the lecturers 
before the society for the lecture Beoson of that year 
Upto this day I remember the bit of advice that Mr 
Cama then gave me, os to how I should be thoroughly 
well prepared, not only with the subject matter of 
my lecture, but even with the mode of delivering 
and illustrating it The first impression that I then 
earned with me about Mr Cama was that he liked 
thoroughness Since that formal introduction I have 
been enjoying his friendship with great advantage to 
my Bel f My acquaintance and friendship though later, 
have been sufficiently long, to enable me to put down 
here a few personal reminiscences which illustrate in a 
marked degree, a few traits of his character 

Most of the PfLrsl contributors to this volume ore 
either Mr Comas own pupils or his pupils' pupils 
They all generally look to him as their guide, philo 
sopher and friend When there is any question con¬ 
cerning the study of an Irkman subject, they all 
look to him for friendly advice and guidance. In 
many a subject of religious importance, his advice 
and opinion are sought for, not by the laymen alone, 
but by the clergy also He was very aptly called 
« tlie lay Dastur” 1 by the late lamented Prof 
Parmesteter The pneats os a body, and more espe¬ 
cially u la nouvelle generation ” of pnests, referred 


1 he DartOr uifjne ** Le Zend Avert*, Yol I p VTL 
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to by Darincstetcr, 1 would not find a better friend of 
their order than Mr. Catna, who is always ready to 
promote and encourage higher education among them, 
and to raise their condition, dignity and status in the 
community. As a recent instance of the fact, that Mr* 
Carnaps ad\ice and opinion in matters affecting religious 
customs, are sought for, not only by the new generation 
of priests, but by the older orthodox generation as well, 
I may mention the question lately discussed: whether 
priests can be inoculated with Prof. W r . M. Haft kino’s 
plague serum v ithout infringing any religious rule or 
regulation. The quest ion was whether the scrum 
was na<?ush (destructive or decomposing matter) from 
the stand-point of the Vcndidild, which prohibited 
people from coming into contact with noxious decom¬ 
posing mattei that would endanger life. Mr. Cama, 
in his usual manner of doing a thing thoroughly and 
perfectly, handled the subject from all stand-points 
when his opinion was asked for by some priests. He 
3iad an interview with Dr. Bannermann in charge of 
Prof. Haffkine’s laboratory, and inquired into all the 
processes of the manufacture of the serum. Thus forti¬ 
fied with the information so acquired, and with his 
■excellent knowledge of the Vendidftd, he treated the 
subject in a lucid way m a lecture delivered under the 
auspices of the Trustees of the Parsi Panch&yet, on 
29th October 1899, at Dfldi Sett’s Fire-temple in Fort. 
He repeated the lecture in January 1900 at Naosari, 
the head-quarters of the Parsi priesthood. 


1 Journal des Debats, 8 Fevrier 1892 
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My esteem and regard for Mr Canrn and, I think, 
those of many of Ins admirers are based, not only upon 
Ins services to the cause of Avestic Btudies and to 
education, bat upon lus personal character is tics, his 
benevolent inclinations I will repeat here what I 
wrote in 1898, in my dedication to him of my ?jh 
ftqiU (Essays for the diffusion of knowledge) " Your 
life as a citizen and as a Zoroaatnon has taught me a 
good deal In it I have seen a good deal worth imita¬ 
ting ” Some members of the orthodox section of the 
community differ from Mr Cam a in some of his news 
and opinions but all admire him for his straightfor¬ 
wardness and moral rectitude- His is an examplary 
life, full of hard work great energy and extraordi 
* nary perseverance, which aim at public welfare He 
ib one of the few leaders of thought m the community 
In many a question affecting the good of the com¬ 
munity, people like to know the views of Mr Camn, 
to guido and help them What the late Benjamin 
Jowett said of great men, is true of him that ' it does 
us good only to look at them His cheering pre¬ 
sence and Bound advice have helped many institutions. 

Mr Coma is a reformer He advocates reform 
in all directions, social, religious and educational We 
know that, at tunes, a mere change passes under 
the name of reform In some men, there is a 
longing for a change, a mere change m the old 
existing forms, whether it bo for the better or for 
the worse and the accomplishment of that hanker 
rag after change passes under the name of reform 
fanch ohanges are destructive Bat Mr Camas 
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advocacy is not for such kind of reforms He is a 
reformer of the constructive type. In the strict¬ 
est senso of the word he tries to re-form what he 
finds to have been dc- formed. Ho is ono of those 
reformers, who think that in a tiue reform ono must 
aim not at the complete destruction of the institutions 
or customs sought to be reformed, but at correcting the 
defoimities 

Take for instance the question of the “ B:\j~ 
rozgai u ceremonies that agitated the mind of the Pdrsi 
Community in 1897 Mr. Cama lias spoken a number 
of times over the subject of the ceremonies as they 
are now performed. He has deprecated the current 
notions which the orthodox have entertained about 
these ceremonies in honour of the dead. In season and 
out of season, he has advocated the reform in the matter 
o£ the expenses of these ceremonies and discoun¬ 
tenanced the notion, that the -performance of these 
ceremonies elevated the position of the dead in the 
next world. But in spite of all these views he saw 
that the institution in its original conception was a 
good one The ceremonies were “meant to preserve a 
pious remembrance of the dead, to give an expression to 
the love, affection and gratitude of the living towards 
the dead ” and to teach lessons of morality to the liv¬ 
ing. Now in the year 1897, there arose the question, 
that as the Trusts for the performance of the Bdj-rozgfir 
ceremonies were not upheld by the High Courts— 
because they aimed at perpetuity, and such perpetual' 
Trusts were not valid m the eye of law,—the P&rsi 
community should memorialise to the Government for 
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•giving relief by speoial legislation on the subject At 
the pubho meeting of the community, held in Bombay^ 
■on 4th. July 1897, Mr Cama boldly rose up to move 
the very first resolution asking the Government to 
give the asked for relief He personally was not con 
fident of the success of the movement He had not 
strong hopes that the Government would give ariy 
relief, bat he still stood up for the principle He 
thought that if the old Avestio injunction, with 
■otit its modem excrescences, could by some 
efforts by some modus vwcndx suggested by the 
Government itself be upheld or supported it was 
weloome Well, by the position he took up m thd 
matter, he, at that time surprised a good m<tny of 
his friends, who, earned away by the idea,—which was 
common to him and to them— that the ceremonies as 
practised in these days were associated with some un 
necessary expenses, and wrong notions thought that 
they need not be upheld at all by the legislature 
But Mr Cama stood up for the custom, as it ongi 
nally existed without its harmful excrescences. Like 
many, he took m this matter the view that “ By all 
mdane, let the false excrescences be removed but do 
not try to destroy the original good custom If a 
bar of iron has got rusty, remove the rust, but do not 
entirely throw away the rod because it is rus*y v 

In the matter of the reforms advocated by Mr 
Cama, what one admires the most is his forbearing 
patience and his generous spirit of toleration Ho never 
gets excited at those from whom he differs in 
opinion, and never loses his temper against them, ovon 
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'when some of the fanatical portion of the opposite 
■camp try to annoy, harass and insult him He would 
always like to reason with them, argue with them and 
endeavour to peisuade them. What Zarathushtra, the 
greatest of reformers, said to his hearers, when preach¬ 
ing before them his new religion, is as it were, the 
tnaxim of Mr Cama, his leforming disciple of the 19th 
-century. He tells them, as it were, in the words of the 
<3r&thas 1 “ Hear with your owneais the best of words 
that I tell yon. Think over the matter for yourselves 
with an open mind and make your choice ” As an 
illustration of his forbearing patience in such matters 
I may mentiou one fact. Of late some misguided 
school-boys, and even some elderly persons, have 
taken it into their heads, to put down those,— 
and among them Mr Cama also—who hold views 
opposed to their orthodox ideals, by annoying and 
•insulting them at public gatherings It is a matter 
of regret that a part of the rising generation should 
thus show a lack of that spirit of toleration, of which 
"their ancient prophet had set such a noble example. 
It was the absence of such spirit in the conquerors 
of Ir&n that forced their forefathers to leave their 
fatherland, an event which has attracted the sym¬ 
pathy of writers like Thomas Moore, the singer of 
the Lala Ldookh When it was proposed at a meeting 
of the Committee of the Dnyftn Prasdrak Mandli, 
—at whose public gatherings some of this rowdism is 
•seen,—that in order to remedy this nuisance the lec¬ 
ture meetings of that society should be closed against 


1 Y xsx 
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school boys under a certain age, Mr Cama, who is 
the President of the society, with that forbearing and 
forgiving spirit, whioh has been one of his beet charac¬ 
teristics, opposed that motion He took the view 
that “these societies are intended for imparting 
knowledge to our growing up boys and young men 
Never mind if they become a httle unmannerly, and 
annoy and insult us Let us not deprive them of the 
education intended for them and of the advantage of 
being associated with us and learning good manners 
and habits of forboaranoe and forgiveness from us.” 
Not only in the case of a large number of peoplo 
liko those referred to m the above instance but m the 
case of individuals who differ from him in public 
matters, Mr Cama is known to be very tolerant, and 
forbearing and forgiving He is knonn to go, with 
a truth seeking mind, to the houses of his opponents 
and discuss with them matters of differences m a 
quiet and dispassionate way 

X know an instance in which Mr Cama offered, 
of his own accord, to stand on the platform of a 
society, where his views had often been opposed. 
Many of bis friends did not like the idea, saying 
that it was not proper and dignified to stand on a 
platform where his views wore at times misrepresented 
and criticized in an unbecoming way Mr Cama 
said that it did not matter, that their views were 
opposed to his in most matters, but as far os those 
points were concerned in which he and the society 
agreed and looked for the common good of the 
people there was no reason why he should not stand 
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on their platform and extend the benefit of his work 
withm their circle, in spite of some individual members 
of the society misrepresenting his views The 
subject on which he wished to lecture before the 
society treated of “ The rules of cleanliness advo¬ 
cated by the A vesta, which enable men to stand against 
plague ” It was a subject on which Mr* Cama had, at 
a gieat sacrifice of time, delivered a number of lectures 
in Bombay in the different health-camps erected by the 
Trustees of the P4rsi Paneh&yet during the plague 
epidemic of 1897-98. Mr. Cama had repeated the 
same lecture in several Mofussil towns. 

Mr Cama is well-known for his readiness to 
encourage the spread of knowledge There is hardly 
a public lecture, or a lecture delivered or paper read 
before a religious or literaly society where Mr Cama 
is not to be seen. His is a familiar face to be seen at 
almost all the meetings of the Bombay Branch of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, the Bombay Anthropological 
Society, the Dny&n Pras&rak, and such other literary 
Societies. The Anjuman-i Elmiye-i E&rsi, a society 
for the encouragement of the study of Persian lan- 
guage, has started conversational classes, where young 
students meet to practice conversation in Persian* 
Mr Cama does not think it infra dig to attend these 
classes and mix with young students. All his even¬ 
ings are generally occupied in either the general or 
committee meetings of educational institutions, or in 
meetings convened for some public benevolent purpose, 
for the good of his community or city* At times one 
has to wait for days together to convene a meeting, 
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he specially wants Mr Gama's presence at that 
meeting for some pnbho purpose 

Of those, who can safely take for their motto the 
saying that Labo-rart est orare, Mr Cama is moat 
assuredly the foremost I know few P&rms who 
work so steadily, energetically and cheerfully from 
morning to evening, and from one end of the year to 
T the other Of late years, Mr Cama rarely goes out of 
Bombay and when he does, it is not for a change of an* 
or for rest and repose but for some purpose of pnbho 
utility He is very fond of attending social gatherings, 
not only with the object of renewing old friendships 
or forming new ones, but also with the object that ho 
may there have an opportunity to talk over with 
friends on some pet schemes or ideas of his for the good 
of an institution or a society While there you find 
him planning some new movement, or devolopmg one 
already started for the pnbho good 

Zoroastrianism teaches men to take an opti 
mistio view of life Mr Cama is one upon whom 
that spirit of his religion has made a very marked 
influence- He always takes a very cheerful view 
of life- He is always cheerful, and Dever depressed 
in his work, and he makes others also cheerful 
Ho difficulty deters him, and if some ci rooms to noo 
floes deter him from a certain line of action, it novor 
depresses him If you meet with some difficulty in 
-any of your works and feel a little depressed, and 
if by some chance you happen to meet Mr Catna 
he will be a god send to you He will cheer you up 
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■with words of encouragement. “You will survive- 
all that” are the familiar words with which he 
cheers up many a young man, when he speaks to 
him or consults him about any particular disappoint¬ 
ment in his walk of life. 

He has such a high ideal of duty that he would 
not allow a certain disappointment or even an afflic¬ 
tion .to mar the ideal. I well remember the occasion of 
his sad domestic affliction caused by the death of his 

A. 

cultured wife Aimae. Hardly ten days had expired 
since the sad event and Mr. Kharshedji Cama was seen 
moving about and taking an active part in works of 
public utility, drowning his personal sorrows in the 
midst of public duty. It was on an evening of the eighth 
or ninth day after the sad event, that I saw him attend¬ 
ing a semi-public gathering at the Petit Hall of Sir 
Dmshaw Maneckji Petit Bart,, convened to present an 
address of welcome to the new Persian Consul General 
who had arrived in Bombay a short time before*- 
According to the usual P&rsi notions one similarly 
afflicted would take that event as an occasion to 
excuse himself from attending, but Kharshedji Cama, 
with his high ideal of duty, generally rises above such 
notions He was and is still a member of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Society for the amelioration of the 
condition of our Zoroastrian coreligionists in Persia, 
and as such, he thought it his duty to attend the 
gathering called by his Committee for presenting an 
address of welcome to the Consul General, an address 
meant not only to welcome him but also meant to 
express a debt of gratitude to the Sovereign Power- 
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which protected the Zoroastrian Persians in their 
-ancient fatherland His silent presence there, 
weighted as he was with the burden of the grief 
-of the sad event whioh had happened only a few 
days ago, reminded me of what Plntaroh said of 
Demosthenes on a similar occasion —“He rather 
deserved a panegyric upon this oooasion when he re- 
jeoted his sorrow and preferred the love of his country 
to the tenderness and oompassion he ought to have 
for his relations ” I well remember that evening 
when I returned home from the meeting well impressed 
with the high ideal of duty suggested by Mr Cama 
The above are a few of my personal remmiscenoes 
As the late Prof. Jowett said, “ there are sermons in 
the lives of men and Mr Kharshodji Kustamji Cama, 
the person sought to bo honoured by this Memorial 
Volume is suoh a man Even at his present advanced 
age Mr Cama often produces fresh thought himself. 
Not only that but ho is one “ who can ” in the words 
of Rev Kinsley, ‘'yet welcome smilingly and joyfully 
the fresh thoughts of others who keeps unweaned his 
faith in God e government of the universe, m God s con 
tinned education of the human race who draws around 
him the young and the sanguine, not merely to check 
their rashness by his wise cautions, but to inspirit their 
sloth by the memories of his own past victories, who 
hands over without envy or repining the lamp of truth 
to younger runners than himself, and sits contented 
by, bidding the new generation God-speed along tbo 
paths untrodden by him but seen afar off by faith." 

Cclaba SCth August 1900 
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a ski.k if orntroinANTf \ r.MSiXTHR ui j: of 

Mr KMMiSlII'.lMl HFSI'AMdl TAMA 
\ % A Kh\N RlltKXM'J P\TJ I 

lv5.il. Born. ll(h X<i\t*mbi*r { lb>“ Khthdifd Mali Khuidad, 
Idol A V . K ulum.) 

Jit? lib M irrn d m hr* l.itli*** hlo-nm<« t<» II ii A\ nihin, i 
diunhni *d )*>*• umde All. Ih>*ibhu Hoimu*ji Cania 

Hi* i it her. Mi Him m»ji lloiinn*jt Cama Mtuhunf, 

died at fill' ag< nt JO \t'll*. 

1810. FmiAmd In* < dn< iiton m tin* Colleg** ilojni iniiMif ol tho 
Klj>hin*f«me ln*fil«in»n. lii\ni" onjo\<‘d foi J jeai*. 
tlta “ \\ c*t Sdiolat'lup ” 

Left 1»\ *-o.i foj Cdouttafo }om a* an *ippioiiUcc in iho 
firm of hi* relative Mi Dad iMi.ii ]!onnus|j ('.uni. 
Tin* *hip he wa* * nlmg m Mio disabled being taught 
in a Imrnc.ino ami dj*j»a*fed neaiing flic Bay of 
Bengal ami the j>a**ongoi* ami trow won' lo'-cnetl 
by a pa**mg \o**el ju*l in mm* to lio Mved 

IfcTiU. Beached Calcutta. 

„ "Went fo China, and on attaining hi* majorit} was made 
a putner in In* uncle*’ Canfou film of Mossis. 
Ratanp Hormusp C.minp A Co , and in flu* Bomba}' 
one of Mcssj* Hoimusp Manchoi |i Camay’s sons. 

1S52. From China he oflcml imdei :i nom-de-jtlume an 
honoiarmm ol TC 350, to t]ie “ Boaul of Education,” 
Bombay, tlnougli the late Mi. Solnahp Shnpnrji 
Bengali, for fho best c^.iy on “ Tho Advantages of 
Railway*,” and published iOO copies of tho e^sny at 
Ins own expense The pi me w r as won by Mr. 
Kaikhusru Honmisji Alptuwala, late Judge of tho 
Small Causes Court Smat. 
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1853 Offered another prize of Its. 250 to the “Board of 
Education, for on essay on “The Education of 
tho Natives m the Bombay Presidency—its present 
and future results.” In this connection, the 1 Board 
of Education * in their Report for 1853-54 remarked 
M ^e ore not acquainted oven with the name of 
the gentleman who has thus a second time oomo 
forward to incite his countrymen to useful mental 
exercise ” The offer of these prizes shows the donor s 
bent of mind to help education from his very early ago. 

1854. Returned from Canton to Bombay 

„ Appointed a member of the managing committee of the 
MuMn Firose Mhdresn, started during the year 
Elected its President since 1879 
- 7 , Joined tho Freemason s Lodge u Rising Star He is 
now the oldest native member of the Mnsomo Brother¬ 
hood and has obtained the highest honours within tho 
reach of native gentlemon He wns the first native 
Grand Master Depute of the Scottish Grand Lodge 
m India During a few months absenco of the 
Grand Master he had fall charge of the Grand Lodge 
of India Ho has the unusual honour of being tho 
first native Grand Superintendent of fecotoh Royal 
Arch Masonry m India 

1855 Tho Student s Litorary and Scientific Sooiefy welcomed 
and thanked him, ot their meeting held on 10th 
Mnrch 18 j 5 for the great mtore-d ho had shown in 
the cause of female education bv Ins generous contri¬ 
butions from China. 

Appointed Honorary Secretary to tho Fort Gratuitous 
Dispensnrv started with tho help principally of tho 
Cnina family Elected its Pre-nlcnt since 1885 
Left for England on Juno 2uth In company with tho lato 
Mr Mnnchorji Hormu ji lama nnd 1 rofevor Dmla- 
bbov Laoroji to htart the fird Indian firm In London 
and Lnerpool under tho namo of Mdirs lama «l Co* 
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18"i8. Became pdnt pioju ji’ioi of flu* “ Baa (toitai ”, eonfi- 
nuiii*: *-o till 1 

J8V9 Tr tV’lled to the jtflUi'ip i! oitieinl (tied Hill.till. Fl HUM’, 
Suu.orluul in*! (ti'invmx, *>tFlench, (icrtuun, 
A\I'-i.i ,ni*l oiln r i <>“ii ito 1 in*.Mi i"*’*. nt l\u F in id al, 
Erl tiin**n ttndei Piole*.*-or>. Mold. * >}*)»*•! t and Spleen]. 

.. Attended Pro! ('ll 11 Kv emit M* 111 1 * * tnt * >• nt Pai F on tllo 
Helicon of Zero i'-;* r 

Vj‘it< *1 til*' Korn m ('itlndit Momi'lei\ itt'hat iicti-o 
vitli i i it-w to !*' itn tin* \\<nkm*; *>1 iii'-ntution- of 
tli it n ii tit i. 

Be tinned to Bnmhn fimu Eutopc 

IMiO. Appointed a mi'inln't ol the in niacin" cuiimintcc and 
J Ion. Supei mteiideiit ol tin* IFpl m id** (>\nuiiMimi, 

now tin* Nt l)tn*dia\\ M meh|i Pout (ninna'dic 
Iti'it.ttt.on . appointed it" Pic'idciil in 

Appointed .i nn*tnl»*i ol tin* iiniM^in^ coinmiltoe of 
tin* Zmo i-ti i.m <i irF Si lioid A**-o< t.itioii Appointed 
one ol it" Trn-kt*" m 1 - S N'». ami it*. Pi evident m 
]S ( I) 

Elect, d lion f J learntoi of the Memori d Pund i. n-ctl 
lo jierpi'ttt it«* tlii’ memon ol Mount Stu.tii Elpliin- 
Mone <»ow‘inoi ot Bomhnv, the luiinder ol education 
ninonjithe n line-ol the Bomba v Pi CM.lencv, whom ho 
had M-iied and \\ho*-e «£uo*.t lie wa- when m England. 

Opened a pinaie da*.*. at In*, residence in the Foil, 
to teach the A\o*4 i and Pahhm lan<j;na<res on tho 
M'.teni of compatalne plnlolo*r\ to a small ojonp of 
aideni Ace^ta *.iudeiil*. of the piie-fh cla«*« 

Elected Honoiaiy Secietaiy to the Malian Fjiozo 
L dnaic Eh’cted it*. Pi evident m 189 ') 

„ Joined flic hi it Pai*n Yoluntoei Coips fonned by tho 
late All Jeliangu 13ui)oip AYac.ha’" effon 4 - 
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18G1 Hold a rccoption in lionour of Professor Dr Mar tin 
Hang tho then Professor of Oriental languages at 
tho Dcocnn College Poona At the reception the late 
Dastfir Erachji Sohrfibji Mehrjirflnd rehearsed the 
preparatory ceromony of tho Tazishn for the 
edification of tho learned Doctor 

1862 Elected member of the B B R A Sociotv a member 

of its Managing Committee m 1878 nnd one of its 
Vice-presidents in 181)0 

1863 Death of his wife Bm Av&nbai, who died leaving behind 

hor two sons 1) Mr Rnstom K. R Coma, B A., 
LL-B^ who is a successful sohcitor Fellow of the 
University of Bombay and member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and 2) Mr Jehangir K R 
Cama, B A., LL.B., Bamster-ut-Law 

M Elected Hony Treasurer of the Fund raised for pre¬ 
senting a purse of Rs 12 000 to the retiring first 
Principal of the Elphinstone College, Dr John 
Harkness 

„ V ent on a tour through India with tho late Messrs. 
Kharshedji Nossorwanji Camn, Ardosir Fnunji Moos, 
Dr Bhow Dnji and Mr E RehatsoL. 

„ Elected a member of the managing committee of tho 
Sir Oowneji Jehangir Madresa at Nowsnn Elected 
ltB President m 1885 

„ Elected a member of tho managing committeo of tho 
Alexandra Nahvo Girls English Institution, to whoso 
funds ho gave n donation of R 1 000 
Elected a member of tho Bench of the Justices of tho 
Peace Bombay 

1861. Thanked by tho Government of Bomba> by a Govern 
ment Resolution for tho valnnble service* rendered to 
tho census authorities by wav of explaining tho alms 
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and objects of tbe census opeiations to tbe people at 
large and foi otbei w lse helping tbe Census Commis¬ 
sioner j\Ii Forjett 

1861 Elected Hon Secictaiy of tbe Fund foi tbe purpose 
of giving a monthly stipend to tbe Dastfti of tbe 
Kadimi Faisi^. Elected its Piesident since 1895. 

„ Founded on Mai eh 30tb tbe “ Society for tbe Promo¬ 
tion of Reseaiches into Zoioa'dnan Religion 1 ”, He 
bas evinced tbe deepest inteiest m its voile evei smee 
and brought before it seveial subjects for discussion, 
dming tbe 36 years of iD eiastence. 

Had a lectuie on tbe Paisi religion and tbe G&thas, 
dehveied by Di Haug, vnth an admi^ion fee of Rs. 
5 Tbe pioceed*, Rs. 1,100, instead of being accepted 
by Dr Haug were given away foi puze essays A 
prize of Rs 200 awaided foi tbe best tianslation of 

Adarbad Maiespand’s “ Pand-Nameh ’’ was won by 
Mi Shenaip Dadabbai Bbaiucba, Mi Cama’s first 
pupil Anotbei puze of Rs 900 for tbe test and tians- 
lation of tbe “ Daclistan-i Dinik ”, was won jointly by 
Mr Sheriaiji Dadabbai Bbaiucba and Mi Tehmuras 
Dmsbawji Anklesaria, anotbei pupil of Mr. Cama. 
Both these puzes were offered tkiough tbe Society 
for tbe Piomotion of Reseaicbes into Zoioastnan 
Rebgion 

1865. Married for tbe second time to Bai Aimae, daughter of 
tbe late Mr Manekp Kbaishedji, Judge of tbe 
Small Causes Couit of Bombay 

Appointed a Tiustee of tbe Sett Nasserwanji Mancberji 
Cama Charity Fund, of winch be is chairman since 
1885 


1 


For a photo of the present members of this society see plate C. 
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18GG Offered n prixo of Re 800 through tho Sooioty for the 
Promotion of Hosonrohos Into ZoronBtrian Holigion 
for o translation of tlio Yendidnd, wi<h notes and com 
montory and a dictionary of nil tlio invariant Tronic 
occurring m It Tlio prixo \nu awarded In 18G9 to 
Mr Kftvoeji Edalji Knngn, another of tlio first pupils 
of Mr Coma and tlio present Pnncipnl of tho MfiHfin 
Firoxo Madrono Tljo translation was pnbhshod in 
1874 

fl Started from Fobrunry a series of pamphlets named 
“./arthoshtl Abhyds Zoroastrinn Studio* whioh 
treated of questions portnining to Zoronstrian religion, 
history literntnre «tc. Elovon numbers of it were 
published till March 1809 when it ceased to exist. 
Tlio printed numliers contain vultiablo oontribotlons 
to Zoroastnnn litornturo 

,, Took a lead in raising a subscription for presenting 
a pnrso to Dr Hang rotiring on pension to his 
ooantry in recognition of his distinguished services 
to tho cnw a o of Zoroastrwn roliglous litornturo The- 
pnrso ( 11 h 5 000 ) was presented nt tho linndfl of Sir 
Jnnishedjl Jijlhlml 2nd Baronet accompanied by 
an address from tho Pars! Community nt a public 
mooting held on Fohruary 24th 

„ Gnvo ft farowoll ovonlng party in honour of tho learnod 
Doctor on tho following day 

„ Bnlsod a suliscriptlon in Bombay in aid of a Memorial 
i mid sot on foot in Furopo to pre>ont a testimonial 
to tho renowned Oriental scholar Professor F Bopp 
In recognition of Id* original researches into Oriental 
subjects 

Elected a h ollow of tho Lnh erslty of Bombay 
18G7 Fleeted o Di legato of the Pars! Chief Matrimonial 
Court of Bo ml my 
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1868. Delivered in Bombay and Poona a series of lectmes 

during tbe Muktad holiday s, on tbe life and teachings 
of Zoroastei, and on the Zoioastrian age The lectures 
on Zoroaster ueie afterwards published m a book 
form, entitled “ Zaithosht Nameh 5 \ 

„ "Went on a tour to Gujcrat, delivering lectures at 
Alimedabad, Bioach, Surat and Nov sari on various 
subjects connected v ith the religion, philosophy, and 
ritual of the Zoioastnan religion. 

1869. Dehvered a series of fh e lectures before an assembly 

of Paisi ladies at the Framji Covasji Institute on the 
religious philosophy of Zoroastrianism. 

,, Delivered lectui es on the Jamshedi Naoroz at Port, 
Dhobi-talao, Khetv ady, Baharkote, and Mazagaon. 

„ Held five controveisy meetings open to the public at the 
F. 0. Institute to discuss the subject of the mode of 
calculating the Zoroastnan year. The late Mr. Sha- 
purji Hoshangji Dotnvala v as the chief controversial¬ 
ist. Mr. Gama, with the commendable obj'ect of 
encouraging fair discussion on such religious subjects, 
himself paid nil the expenses of the lectures, delivered! 
by his opponent 

„ Published a collection of 27 lectures on the subject 
of the Zoroastnan era 

„ Delivered lectures under the auspices of the Society 
for the Promotion of Reseaiches into Zoioastrian Reli¬ 
gion and the Rahnuma-i Mazdayasn&n Sablia on the 
importance of a study of the Zoroastnan Religion, and 
on ‘Avan-Ardvisur’and ( Frohars’. 

1870. Took a lead in reviving the “ Gujarati Dny&n Prasa- 
rak Mandli” (Society for the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge). Elected its President smce the year 1874. 
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1870 Elected ox-officno Vice-President of the Students 

Literary and Scientific Society 

,, On tho introduction of the Contagious Diseases Art, * 
couple of Pam women applied for the necessary 
pormit, winch created a great sensation among the 
Parsi community The Trustees of the Para. Pan- 
chtlyet thereupon convened a public meeting to 
concert measures to remedy the enl The meeting wts 
presided over by Sir Jnmshedji Jijibhni, 2nd Baronet. 
It was contemplated, by wny of punishment, to pro¬ 
hibit the disposal of the bodies of such women and 
their children into tho Towers of Silence- This pro¬ 
posal whs strongly opposed by Mr Cnmn ns stated m 
his learned memorandum submitted to the meeting, 
on the ground that such a step would necessitate 
the burial of the bodies of such persons which course 
was prohibited by the tenets of tho Zoroostmn 
religion- The question was later on referred to tho 
Dasthrs, whose decisions were m the same lines as 
those laid down by Mr Gama. This was one of tho 
greatest triumphs of Mr Coma’s deep learn mg in 
the -Zoronstnnn lore 

w Published a treatise on the Zo roast nan era entitled 
Yezdejardi Tankin'* 

1871 Delivered under tho auspices of the Dnyun Pros a ink 

M an dll four lectures on 1 Bun-i Iran dfinesh az xab$n 
shan&si, * Knowledge about Persia from the stand¬ 
point of philology 

TTm uncles while closing tho firm of Mcs rs Hormusjl 
Mancherji Gamaji s sons, set apart between them 
a sum of Rs. 1 00 000 making up together with Lis 
contribution of Bs 25 000 a sum of Bs 1 2^ 000 
In Government Pro mi snry Kotos and founded Tho 
late Mr Hormnsji Mancherji Cama Chanty Fund,” 
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the mteiest vlieieof goes to help and educate the 
porn Gama family and othci Paisis m vanous ways, 
ill Gama is a life-Tiustee of the fund i\ith power, 
duimg his life-time, to spend Rs 1,000 of the income 
of his portion of the Fund m an}' Zoioastnan ieli~ 
gious and chantahlc pm pose he deems fit, without 
lendeimg accomit of the same to his co-Tiustees 

1871. Delivered lectiues on the “ Gath.i Gahlnbai ” at the 
pi mcipal Pai si localities of Bombay, and on “ Fro- 
hais ” and “ Atasli ” at Pcona. 

1872 Delivered two lectuies undei the auspices of the “ Rah- 
numa-i Mazdayasnan Sabha” on “ Jashn-i Adar.” 

1873. Appointed a Tiustee of the Dadysett’s Kadimi Atash- 
Beliram and of the Kadimi Gfihanbai Fund of which 
he is chairman since 1892 

„ Dehveied lectures on the Jamshedi Naoioz. 

1871 Published a pamphlet on “ The New Year’s Day 
of the Ancient Persian Empne,” embodying transla¬ 
tion from the German of the eminent Numismatist, 
Dr A. D Moidtmanu, of Constantinople. 

1875. Elected a member of the Municipal Corporation by the 

late-payeis of Malabar Hill and Girgaum. 

1876. Published a pamphlet on “ Freemasonry,” setting 

foith the teachings of the institution, foi the benefit of 
nonfreemasons Published in 16 parts a translation of 
Dr. Rapp’s learned work on “ The religion and the 
customs of the Peisians as described by classical 
authors.” 

„ Delivered under the auspices of the Rahnuma-i M&z- 
dayasnan Sabhd four lectuies on c< The social and 
leligious condition of the Parsis and the necessity 
> of diffusing a knowledge of their religion among 
them.” 
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1877 Published a pamphlet on “ Freemasonry among tho 
Natives of Bombay 

1879 Appointed Hon Snpennteudent of the Sir Jamshedji 

Jxpbbfll Zend and Pohbm Mndresa 

ti Published a pamphlet entitled The /oroas train mode 

of disposing of the dead from the German of Hr*. 
Spiegel, Pnnoker Popp and Rhode 

1880 Published a translation entitled u The Jewish Angel- 

ology and Demonology based upon ParsLum from 
the German of Dr Alexander Kohnt 

1881- Delivered under the auspices of the RAhnumi i MAxdayns- 
nAn SabhA four lectures on the subject of “ Tbo reli¬ 
gious education among the PartrU and the necessity 
of pin am g it upon a sound basis ” These lectures be¬ 
stirred the community to a oertoin extent and resulted 
in the starting of a fond whose objects -were (1) to 
have leotaros and sermons delivered on the Zoroastmn 
rehgion, (2) to hare printed a senes of seven moral and 
religions text books and (3) to have religious education 
imported to Parei children attending Zoroastmn 
schools Most of the text books have been preparcd 
by Mr Sbenarji Dodobhai Bhnrncho 

3.882 Delivered under the cuspioes of the RAhnomA-i 5ffa 
dnynsnfln Sabhfl a lecture on u Jnmshedi Noorox,** 
after -which the SabhA adopted a resolution to the 
effect that the Zoroastnnn year commences with the 
21st of March. 

Appointed a member in a Committee deputed to 
report upon the Anjnman i IslAm Mndresa, a 
singular honour conferred upon a Pars! by the 
Mahomedan Community 

1885 Elected an Honorary Secretary to the Fund started 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr Khur- 





shodji Hoshorwanjt Cama with the object of helping 
poor Pnrsi students in the pursuit of their studies. 

1886. Took a prominent part with the late Mr. Tyrrel 
Lictk in starting the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, whoso Vice-President he is sinco 1889. 

,, Elected President of tho “ Bni Nawnzbai Girls 
School”, Dadnbhoy Cownsji Tata Anglo-Vernacular 
School and “The Nnsserwanji Tata Zend Madreea” 
all three at Hnvsari. 

1S93. Went on an ofiicial visit to Chapter “ Moilaud ” and 
delivered two lectures at Siknndrabnd and Hydra- 
bad, Deccan, on Zoroastrian religious subjects. 

1894. Took a leading part in getting tho Avesta languages 

introduced in the entire curriculum of the Bombay 
University. 

„ Elected examiner in Avesta and Pahlavi langua¬ 
ges at the Examination for the degree of M. A. 
which was held for the first time this year. 

1895. Elected Vice-President of the “ Haoroz Com¬ 

mittee”, a committee formed to determine the 
real commencement of the Parsi year. 

„ Dein ered a numbei of public lectures at Bombay in 
tho different Parsi localities and at Surat, Broach 
and Poona on the subject of the Zoroastrian mode of 
calculating the yeai. 

„ Lost his wife Bai Aimue, who died leaving 3 sons and- 
4 daughters. The sons are all in business carrying 
the firm of Sarosh K. R, Cama & Co. of Bombay,, 
London and Calcutta One of the daughters is 
a L. M. & S. of the Bombay University, L.R,C.P_ 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow and M. D. of Brussels, 
The three others are matriculated and under— 



graduate*, two of whom have studied at the 
School of Arts, and exhibited paintings in the Art 
exhibitions of Bombay, Poona, Simla, Madras, &c. 

1896 Went to Karanchi on an offioial visit to Chapter 
“Faith and Chanty ' Delivered loot ores to the 
Farm oommnmty 

1898. Elected a member of the Board of the oommittoe of 
the Sir J J Parsi Benevolent Institution 

1899 Received a certificate of merit from the Government 
of Bombay for haying worked as Plague Volunteer 
dunng the plagno years in Bombay, from 1897 
to 1899 

A list of Mb. Cajias wobks 
English 

JU Jamshedi Naorox, the New roar a Day of the Ancient 
Persian Empire 

2 The Religion nnd the Customs of the Persians and other 
Iranians, complete in 16 parts 

3 Zoroostnan mode of disposing of the dead 

4. Zoroastnan Religion as ono of tho Sources of Modern 
Philosophy 

5 Avosta and the Genesis 

6 Comparison of the Laws of Ormusd with tho Ixiws of 
Jehova 

7 The Persian and the Jewish Doctrines 

8. Discourses dehvered at tho Freemasons Jamshedi Naorox 
Festivals. 

9 Jamshedi Naorox. 

10 MIthnuc Worship and the ntes and ceremonies con¬ 
nected with it. 
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11. Zoroastnans and Fieemasonry 

12. Fieemasomy among tlie Natives of India. 

13. Jen isb Angelology and Demonolog}' 

14. Inton al between one Gtibanbai and anotboi. 

Gujarati 

1. Zaitbosbti Abbyas m 11 paits 
2 Zaitbosbt Nameb. 

3. Lectures on Zoroashian Bebgion 
4 Yezdezauh Ttirikb 
5. Lectin cs on Gutbu Gabanbai. 

6 Bun-i Iran Danesb az Zaban Sbanasi. 

7. Lectures on Jamsbedi Naoioz, Zartbosbt-no Disc* 
Miikt&d, Kbordadsal, Plague, &c, &c 



A CHAPTER ON MR. K. R. GAMA’S PUBLIC SERVICES 
AND PRIVATE CHARACTER. 

(By Ebyad Bs bbiab ji Dadabhai Bhabucha ) 

Sis Services in connection \oith the revival of Zoro- 
astnan studies among the Pdrsts 

The study of the time-hallowed religion of Zoro¬ 
aster, of the customs traditions, and history of the 
PArsi community, and of the languages m which they 
tire written, was formerly confined, according to ancient 
■usage, to the Magi or the Pftrsi priests only During 
the second half of the eighteenth century, the famous 
French savant , M Anquetil da Perron, brought 
Zoroastnan literature to the knowledge of Western 
scholars Since then the science of comparative philo*- 
logy baa continued to throw considerable light upon 
the literary materials earned by Anquetil and others 
to Europe But among the PArsis thomselves, tho 
study of their scriptures was very imperfect During 
the JAnbisa" (intercalation) controversy m tho 
earlier part of tho nineteenth century, as in tho 
religious controversies carried on for somo timo with 
the late Dr Wilson and other Christian missionaries, 
and during tho controversies betwoen the RfthnunA i 
Hhxdayasnftn SabhA and its opponents—tho Re¬ 
formers and tho Orthodox Zoroastrmns—, references 
were often mado to the Avcsta, Pallia vi, Pilzond and 
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Persian Kev&yet literature. But we find therefrom that 
a critical study of these ancient Zoroasirian writings, 
as regards grammar, etymology and comparative 
philology, was greatly wanting It seems to have 
been reserved by Providence for Mr Cama to bring 
back from Europe the light of the new method 
brought into use in connection with the study of 
the Avesta and Paklavi languages and of the Zoroas- 
trian religion in general, by celebrated savants like 
Burnouf, Bopp, Spiegel, Haug, and others, and to offer 
nn opportunity to his coreligionists by introducing 
among them a critical study of their sacred writings 
and of the religion, cherished by them dearer than life. 
From the early sixties of the current century up to the 
present day, his aident desire has never abated in 
furthering this cherished object of his life, nay, 
it seems to stimulate fresh activity in him every 
day, even at such an advanced age, to labour in 
fhis interesting field. 

The writer of these lines has a vivid recollec¬ 
tion of a day in the April of 1861 , when m the prime of 
his youth, he was first introduced at Bombay through 
u note by the late Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengali, 
CIE, to this exemplary gentleman m a house in. 
Bampart Bow where he then resided He at once 
commenced to give him lessons m Avesta Grammar 
twice a week Three months later, three other 
young men of the sacerdotal class, (one of whom 
was the writer’s esteemed friend, Mr. Kavasj'i Edalji 
Kanga, the present learned principal of the Mullah 
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Finn; Madresa of Bombay), joined him in these- 
studies At the end of n year the class numbered 
more than a dozen young PiLrsi priests Snoh was 
the magic influence of the Aveata Grammar that the 
young priests felt as if the scales of ignorance were 
every day falling away from their mental eyes. 
Next year a study of Pahlavi Grammar was also- 
made a part of the course, and m this department, 
too, the brilliant achievements of European savants 
in deciphering non Iranian elements of that Ion 
gnago made a wonderful effeot upon the minds of 
the students. Not content with teaohing Avesta and 
Pahlavi books only, Mr Cama also introduced the 
study of comparative grammar and of other collateral 
subjeots from the works of Schleicher, Piotet, Spiegel, 
Justi, and many others. It was in fact a bi weekly 
treat to the students to hear and learn something 
new Of oourse it was not an easy task both for the 
rooster and disciples to examine, with a vtovr to get 
nearer the truth, into the old PAral notions, opinions, 
doctrines, and views of history, and into their own 
early impressions regarding them, in the light shed 
by this new method of study for they had often to 
change dismiss or improve upon many of them But 
Mr Cama and hia pupils were neither Beotanan nor 
dogmatio in their views. They were opon to convic 
tion just os they are so even at tho present day This 
right procedure of study helped them to mako coma 
derable progress in their work For a long time both 
the teacher and the pupils had to unlearn every day 
many things previously learnt No doubt tho studios 
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themselves were trying and required patience, as they 
were not calculated to ensure good prospects in life. 
Yet Mr Cama made them so very interesting 
that every student who once entered his class could 
not but attend regularly, whatever unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances in life he had to contend with. Mr Cama 
was so k.nd and considerate that he treated the 
students as friends and brethren and even helped the 
deserving ones with books, money and in other respects. 
He never missed an opportunity to use all his influence 
to bring them to the notice of the Pars! community 
and to further their interests The early activity of 
the class was not allowed to slacken or to cease So 
much was he careful about it that he even used to 
come down from Matheran, Mahableshwar, or Poona,, 
where he might have gone for a change, simply to be 
punctually present at the class When he removed 
from Rampart Row, at first to Byculla and then to 
Walkeshwar, he defrayed the expenses of carriage to 
convey his pupils to his place—an expense which 
amounted in the aggregate to a considerable sum. 
This useful class continued for about twelve years. 
Almost all his students also joined the two local 
Madresas, the Mulla Firuz and the Sir Jamshedji, 
where they obtained liberal scholarships, which en¬ 
abled them to continue their studies, as most of them 
were sons of poor priests. 

Another important work of Mr Cama was the found¬ 
ing of the Zarthoshti Dm-ni Khol Karn&ri Mandli (i e , 
the Society for the promotion of researches into Zoroas- 
trian religion) on the 31st March 1864. This Society 
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still ousts and has proved a great help to the Bombay 
students of the Avesta, Pahlavi and Zoroastnan reli¬ 
gion in general, by enabhng them to exchange their 
views on anbjeots relating to these studies The sub* 
jects discussed by Mr Cama in its meetings amount to 
a largo number, and evon now he is the moving spirit 
of this society Not only have Zoroastnan youths, who 
have studied Avesta and Pahlavi, joined this Society, 
but also older Dasturs and scholars, PArsl and 
European have joined it as local or foreign members 
Snoh is hia assiduous perseverance ns is his wont in 
connection with all societies and public affairs with 
whioh he is associated, that he is almost always 
present at all its meetings 

Before Mr Cama started his private olass, 
Avesta, Pahlavi, and Persian were taught in the 
local Alolld Firuz Modresa Although the study of 
Persian was prosecuted there by many P&rsi youths, 
Avesta and Pahlavi were taught only to nbout half a 
dozen pupils by blasters of the old eohool m their vague, 
old fashioned way, without any grammar and in an un¬ 
critical manner Comparative philologv was totally 
unnoticed The Sir Jamshodji Madrosa was thon not 
in existence In the Sir CAvdsji Madresa at Navson 
whore most of the P^rsi priests resided, the study of 
the Iranian languages, history, and literature and of 
the ZoroastrmD religion was oonducted in the sarao 
inadequate, old fashioned style It was the successful 
result of Mr Cama'a class coupled with the advent 
-of the late Dr Hang in this country, that led tlio wiso 
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headers of the Pars! Community tp perceive the feasibi¬ 
lity of introducing a correct study of their old sacred 
languages Thus came into existence the Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibliai Zarthoshti Madresa which was founded on a 
somewhat liberal scale of expenditure Mr Cama 
interests himself in the management of these 
three Madresas (to which one more at Navsari, 
“the Nasserwanji Tata Madresa,” has been lately 
added) and upto this date he is working in connec¬ 
tion with them all with heart and soul The annual 
gatherings of the prize distributions of these institu¬ 
tions have become a sort of P&rsi religious convoca¬ 
tions, over most of which he presides or where he takes 
an active part, and makes eloquent and instructive dis¬ 
courses, which are highly prized by the advanced mem¬ 
bers of the community But for his enthusiastic and 
unremitting zeal and labours these institutions would 
not have been as successful as they are now As the 
fruit of Mr Cama’s private class as well as of these 
institutions there have sprung up in the P&rsi com¬ 
munity about a score or two of able scholars of these 
ancient languages, while others who have a limited 
knowledge of them are more than two or three 
hundred in number. Slowly and silently the know¬ 
ledge of these languages, and of religion in general, 
is spreading among the P&rsis, which it is trusted 
will not fail to bring about profitable results in future. 

Not content with this happy result of his labours, 
Mr Cama m co-operation with others tried to 
put these studies on a firmer basis by getting the 
Avesta and Pahlavi languages introduced in the 
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curriculum of the Bombay University Since the 
last sixties he had been seeking opportunities to 
bring abont that end One hindrance or another 
came in the rvay, but he was never dismayed At 
last the University Senate found that the time 
had arrived for reoognmng these languages m their 
curriculum They first mtroduoed them in the H A 
examination, and after wards in the whole oollege 
course At present a good number of PArsi youths 
take up Avesta and Pahlavi for their second lan 
guage, and it is to be hoped that the number will 
continue to increase year by year 

Mr Cama is not only the founder and promulga 
tor of accurate Zoroastrian studies among the PArels, 
but is also the ongmator of a new literature 
in connection with Zoroastnan studies among them 
Pormerly books and periodicals on Zoroastrianism 
did appear in Gujerati and at times in English, 
but m them the critical method of translation 
and explanation was absent The close affinity 
of the language of the Avesta with that of the Vodas 
and classical Sanskrit was quite unknown Since tho 
appearance of “ a Brief Zend Grammar compared with 
Sanskrit ” by the writer of this artiole m 1808 A C 
tho Das til rs of tho old school also began to donvo 
Avesta words from Sanskrit roots and to rnaho other 
comparisons, according to their own lights Faulty 
as the beginnings were, they nevertheless wore efforts 
in tho right direction 
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Mr. Cama has contributed a great deal to this kind 
of work by wilting and publishing several works and 
periodicals according to this new and critical method. 
The best of his works is his well-known “ Zarthosht 
Nameh” (The Life of Zoroaster) Previous to this, there 
•did exist among the Parsis ‘Zaithosht Namehs,’ which 
were however mere translations of the modern Persian 
Zarthosht Nam eh. Most of the European writers on 
this subject considered its accounts as untrustworthy 
and this opinion was shared by the rising youths 
of the Parsis themselves But Mr Cama went 
to the original sources, chiefly Avesta, and treat¬ 
ed his subject in such a critical and masterly 
way that he successfully proved therein the works 
of Zoroaster as histoiically true Prom the 1st 
February 1866 he started a valuable periodical, called 
•“ Zarthoshti Abhy&s’ 5 (Studies in Zoroastrianism). 
It continued for about four or five years Among its 
few numbers it contains such valuable information that 
references are very often made to them even at the 
present day when important Zoroastrian leligious dis¬ 
cussions are being carried on A collection of his 
lectures in connection with Zoroastrianism, his English 
essays on Mitkraic Worship, Jamshedi Naoroz, &c , 
are also highly prized and resorted to for information, 
the knowledge imparted in them being veiy accurate 
and useful. Besides these he has published several 
valuable translations from German scholars, such as 
Rapp, Spiegel, Roth and others All his publications 
are important, as the subjects are judiciously selected. 
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Over and above ins own productions Mr Camn 
has from time to time encouraged other writers on 
Zoroastrianism by giving prizes to them in pubho 
competition, or otherwise The most prominent among 
them is the Gujerati Translation of the Yendidad by 
Mr Kavasji Edalji Kanga which was the first of its 
kind among the PArsis. Old Gujerati translations of 
various parts of the A vesta no doubt existed before 
but they were generally ungrammatical, verbose and 
confused, since they were free and very often inaccurate 
renderings of the Pahlavi translations and commen 
taries Now a-daya they have become antiquated, 
and the necessity of close accurate translations is re¬ 
cognized everywhere not only by the new school but 
even by the Dasturs of the old school themselves 

The most important and monumental of Mr 
Cama's works in connection with Zoroastrianism, con¬ 
sists of his arduous researches m ascertaining the reli¬ 
gious year of the PA ret a His studies and knowledge of 
thiBBubjeot, requiring a considerableamount of accurate 
information m philology physical geography, 
mathematics astronomy, chronology, and history 
ore wide If the present defective Zoroastnan 
calendar be ever satisfactorily reformed, hia nnmo will 
always be remembered m that oonneotion with gratitude- 
among the PArsis Whether this highly desirable 
change be brought about by himself in his life 
timo or by somo other porson after him, all tho 
credit of initiating that work will mainly l>o 
due to him only Ho has given scores of lectures 
already on this mtnento and difficult subject Hw essay 
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tliercon called the “ Yazdajaidi Tarikli ” (The Era of 
Yazdnjard) is a masterly piece of work. This alone is 
enough to bear testimony to his high mental calibre 
and incessant industr}*. 

The P.irsi community, though more enlightened 
and progiessive than other native communities, does 
not possess a public institution wlieie all the mo¬ 
numents of its ancient greatness may be preseived. 
The Pal sis have not a single large libiaiy or museum 
of the kind This is a great desideratum among them. 
With a view to make a beginning in that direction, 
Mr. Cama joined in the early sixties the Manag¬ 
ing Committee of the local Mu 11a Firuz Eibrar}", which 
stood in need of good management. As the Secretary, 
and latterly, as the President of the Committee he has 
from time to time worked to impiove and enlarge the 
libiary Of course it is as yet a small institution How¬ 
ever, if the enlightened Parsi community would take 
into their mind to have a Parsi libraty and museum 
worthy of the name, this institution would serve as a 
good nucleus for the purpose. 

In 1864, the Pramji Cawasji Institute, wherein 
the Native General Libiary of Bombay is also locat¬ 
ed, was first opened for public use Its inauguration 
was as it were made by Mr. Cama by delivering four 
memoiable lectures on the life of Zoroaster, under the 
auspices of the Rahnuma-i Mazdayasn&n Sabha The 
late Mr Sorabji Skapurji Bengali, CIE, the then 
President of the Sabha, was in the chair in place of 
the late Mr. Navroji Faidilnji, C I E., its permanent 
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President, who had gone to England It was on those 
occasions, it the writer's memory is not at fault that 
a few of the Dastnlrs, t the high priests of the PArsis, 
and Ptrei ladies attended the meetings of that nsso 
motion of reformers for the firs 1 time Before that 
time the reformers were bigotedly opposed or geoerally 
shunned by the orthodox priests, as well as by the rioh 
laymen, and the ignorant masses. Bat it was a sin 
gular phenomenon to see the high priests gramng 
the meetings of the reformers with their presence 
daring those lootares. From that memorable time 
Mr Coma has mndo it a hfe long work to deliver 
lectures by hundreds on religious subjeols to the 
PArms throughout tho Bombay Presidency wherever 
they reside in good numbers The Zoroastrians, of 
both sexes, of Bombay Poona, Navsan, Surat, 
Broach, Ahmedabad, and Karachi have heard dozens 
and scores of his leotnres Mr Cnmn is singn 
lnrly gifted with the power of lecturing in pnbho 
in Gujeratn He is not surpassed in that particular 
by auy Pitre!, as regards the number and quality of 
the leotures It would not be amiss to call him, 
therefore the G O II of tho Bombay FArais. Such 
is his devotedness to the cherished otjeot of his heart, 
mz , the propagation of Zoroastnan knowledges among 
tho PAreis, that he is debvonng lectures not only 
on his own account and in connection with the asso¬ 
ciations with which he is conneotod, bat also bofuro 
other societies with whioh he has no connection 

Ho is a profound authority on tho subjects ho dis 
courses upon He is well convorsant with about a 
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dozen languages, Oriental and Western, ancient and 
modern. He is a member of several European learned 
societies and is always in correspondence with most 
of the renowned European savants who generally 
consult him on various Zoroastrian topics. 

His services m connection with science ancl 
education in general. 

The Gujerati Dayan Prasarak Mandli of Bombay 
(The Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge) is the 
oldest of its kind in the Bombay Presidency. Pound¬ 
ed by the early Elphinstonians, Mr Dadabhai Naoroji 
•and other pioneers of native enlightenment and 
progress, it has survived other associations of its kind. 
In 1898 it celebrated its fifty years’jubilee. It has had 
the good fortune of securing the valuable services of 
Mr. Cama, who has delivered a number of lectures in 
its connection, both in the capacity of a lecturer and as 
its president He is such an ardent lover of knowledge 
and is so very desirous of propagating it among 
our people that he has been constantly working m con¬ 
nection with this Association for more than three 
decades. 

Besides this Association, several other local scien¬ 
tific and literary societies possess the advantages of 
his wise counsel and of his moral and material support. 
He is constantly present at their meetings Among 
these may be mentioned the Bombay Branch of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, the Anthropological Society of 
(Bombay, the Sassoon Mechanic Institute, the Univer 
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fiity Senate, the Students Literary and Scientific 
Society, the Bombay Native General Library, the 
Anjurnan e-Elmi-e-Farsi and others 

The promotion of female education is one of 
the cherished objects of his heart The Zoroastrian 
Girls' Schools of Bombay, the Navajbai Tata Girls’ 
School at Navsari, and PArsl Boys' and Girls* 
Schools in Bombay, both pubho and private, in 
■which religious and moral education is imparted by 
the R&huumA i Mftzdayaan&n SabM, have all been 
enjoying the benefit of hia valuable support He 
now and then presides at their prize distribution 
gatherings and generally takes an active part as 
chairman or as member at various meetings of their 
Managing Committees 

Not only is the cause of scientific, moral and 
religious ednoation the objeot of his care and devotion, 
but also that of physical training among the natives, 
ohiefiy among the Zoraatrians, receives his attention. 
The quondam PArai Gymnasium, now styled the Sir 
Hinshaw Petit Gymnastic Institution, whioh has given 
physical training to thousands of native youths, has 
been under his wise and eireumspoot guidance nearly 
for the last four decades 

Sts services tn the came of phUanthrophy 

The PArsis in India have been so fortunato as to 
enjoy all the blessings of tho liboral and just govern 
moot of the British But their unfortunato bre¬ 
thren, tho few remnants of thoir coreligionists in 
their ancient father laud, Persia, wore labouring 
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for a long time under some disadvantages. The 
Indian PArsis, therefore, have formed an Association 
in Bombay, which has for its object the amelioration 
of their condition. Mr. Cama has been one of the 
leading and active membeis of that association 

The Kadimi sect of the P.irsis, to which Mr. 
Cama belongs, enjoys the advantage of his connec¬ 
tion in the management of their several religious and 
charitable funds, some of which have been founded 
by several philanthrophic Cama families. 

His habits of hfe y and private character. 

After this enumeration of his public virtues and 
services, the writer now ventures to describe some of 
the habit* and traits of his private character. The 
writer confesses to a feeling of diffidence in this 
respect, foi Mr Cama is strangely reticent as regards 
his private affairs. He might, there foie, be excused, 
if he falls short of doing full justice to this part of 
the nanative 

Sobriety and abstemiousness are obseived by Mr. 
Cama to the utmost. This habit has preserved the 
vigour of his physical and mental powers, even in his 
present advanced age. In his youth he was very 
fond of physical exercise He may be said to possess 
an iron constitution, for incessantly working from 
morning till night, he has never been observed to bo- 
fatigued or worried, nor has he been known hitherto 
to have suffered from any bodily ailment 
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The first impression left by Mr Cama upon tho 
mind of the writer, when he was an inexperienced 
youth of eighteen, was, so far aa he reeolleots, that 
-of his being an accurate and careful thinker For 
he often went to the first principles of every subject he 
handled, from particulars to generals or from generals 
to particulars Anything that he asserted, he never 
left unproved Every word nttered by him wns 
suggestive of some useful knowledge or fresh thought 
His splendid intellectual powers vast store of know 
lodge, wonderfully retentive memoiy, and Inoid 
method of imparting ideas, have been noticeable 
His untiring industry and peraeveranoe, steadfast 
adherence to the cause of the diffusion of know 
ledge, and oomplnte self abnegation have always 
tended to raise admiration and engender high and 
ennobling ideas m the writer ns well ns in his other 
disciples. The more they came in contaot with him, 
the greater grew their respect and lovo for him 

The writer has never seen him in anger nor 
unoharitably inolmed towards any person Forbearing 
and forgiving to the utmost, ho never would speak ill 
even of his tradnoers. One nould say that ho always 
remembers that he has to give on account to his 
Creator of every thought, word and action of Ins 
life Of the three cardinal virtnos of Zoroastrianism— 
good thoughts, good words, ODd good deeds—it may 
rightly be said that Mr Cama has combined them 
in his own person in a vory high degree Less talk 
and more work, is tho motto of his life 



Mr. Cama may truly be said to have practised 
virtue for its own sake If one lectures, writes or 
renders other useful public services, directly or in¬ 
directly connected with his profession, however 
praiseworthy such work may be, it still forms a part 
of his avocation only. But Mr. Cama’s case is quite 
different. Born and bred in aristocratic surround¬ 
ings, he could have, if he had chosen, led a life 
of ease, or spent it in the pursuit of wealth, rank, 
and worldly grandeur. But leaving them all aside, he 
has chosen to spend his life in the seivice of science 
and in active benevolence He is one of those who 
have overcome the frailty of human nature which seeks 
leward for services, small or great, in this mundane 
existence. Some practise virtue or charity expecting 
thereby to become famous among men or to receive titles 
from their rulers. Some there are who, although con¬ 
scious of their own unworthiness, procure hirelings to 
trumpet their names and doings. Many and various 
are such frailties observed around us But Mr. Cama 
is exceptionally above them all. People may praise or 
censure him, rulers may honour or neglect him, he 
steadfastly aims at the One Sublime Truth and follows 
the dictates of his conscience only His is an example 
that may profitably be followed by our countrymen. 
India, our poor country, especially our small Pftrsi com¬ 
munity, has at present a great need of such self-sacri¬ 
ficing men Millionaires there exist among us by 
scores, educated men are among us by hundreds, hut 
few of them may be spending their pecuniary and in¬ 
tellectual wealth so judiciously or to equal advantage. 



Mr Cama’s pecuniary and intellectual help is rendered 
in such a way aa to prodace manifold good results. 
Ho never helps the idle do-nothings, but to the honest 
hard-working and deserving ones his helping hand or 
wise counsel is always extended But for his timely 
aid to the cause of religions learning among the Pitrsis, 
a correct knowledge of the ancient lore of Zoroaster 
would have been long m coming, and the revival of 
ancient learning that we see amongst ns at present 
would long have been delayed. Noble was this mis¬ 
sion of his life and nobly has he fulfilled it. 


Bombay , 18th April , 1900 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This Memorial Volume very aptly begins with 
two learned papers from the peu of the first pupil 
of Mr. Cama Mr. Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha’s 
first paper is a valuable contribution on the much, 
discussed subject of the age of Zarathustra He has 
tried to show that some of the characters named 
in the Rigveda are identical with a few personages 
named as contemporaries of Zarathustra in the Avesta, 
And as “ it is an established fact that the hymns- 
of the Rigveda were composed thousands of years 
anterior to the date which tradition assigns to Zara¬ 
thustra, viz, 300 years before Alexander the Great/' 
Mr. Sheriarji concludes that Zarathustia, being a 
contemporary of certain characters in the Rigveda 
must have “ flourished at a time far earlier than the 
date assigned to him by the later Pahlavi writers 
While identifying the heroes named in the Avesta< 
with those in the Rigveda, Mr. Sheriarji says of the 
Avesta ‘ Vandaremana 5 and the Vedic * Bhayamana ’ 
that “ the last part of this name ‘ Vandaremana ’ 
viz , e - mana’ appears also as the last part of the Vedic 
name 6 Bhayam&na ’ ; ‘Vandare’ may, therefore, be a 
word meaning ‘ bhaya’=fear If ‘Vandare’ can be 
ascertained to have had 'the same meaning * fear/ 
then Vandaremana, the father of Arj&cpa, is the 
same person as the Vedic Bhayam&naThis is a 
very ingenious theoiy apd can be supported by 
deriving 4 vandare 5 from Avesta 4 van to strike.- 
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‘ VantAr ’ then would be a ‘stnker’, and ' Vandlr ’ 
would be another form of * VantAr’ A striker or 
one who strikes is a person who generally causes or 
strikes fear in the hearts of others 

This new attempt, to prove the antiquity of the 
age of Zorathurtra from a comparison of Yedio names 
and thoughts, 13 in a line with similar attempts to 
prove the antiquity of the Avesta by a compn 
nson of the Avesta language with the Yedio 
Sanscrit The latest attempt in this direction 
is that of Mr Louis H. Gray, a pupil of Prof. 
Jaokson of Columbia College 1 In a very interesting 
and learned artiolo in a literary penodionl of 
America, ho handles the subjoot of “ Avestan 
conditional sentences’ and after a lengthy oxa 
ruination of the subject, bnngs us to the con¬ 
clusion that “ the types of the conditional 
sentences in Avesta ore quite the same os those 
whioh meet us in the Vedio language and that, 
in one instance—the Unfulfilled Condition—the 
Avesta type is older than the Greek." This sub 
jeot then indireotly proves the antiquity of tho 
Avesta and hence tho antiquity of tho age of 
Zarnthustra, the writer of the oldest part of tho 
Avesto- 

Mr Shenarji a second paper " Piucud and 
English versions of a chapter of tho Pablavi 
Dlnkard relating to the solnr and lnm solar yoars m 
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the Zoroastrian religion ” is an appropriate contribu¬ 
tion to the volume intended to memorialize the ser¬ 
vices of one, who has among his many-sided activities, 
devoted much of his time in making original re¬ 
searches into the subject of the Zorastrian calendai. 

Several other gentlemen also, have given valu¬ 
able contributions on the same subject of the Zoroas¬ 
trian calendar. Mr Meherjibhai Nosherwanji Kuka’s 
paper is a learned attempt to explain why the names 
of the Parsi months, which are the same as those 
of some of the days of the month, are not in the 
same regular order as that presented by the names 
of the days 

Mr. Rustomji Pestonji Karkaria’s interesting 
paper, “A study in the History of Chronology,’’ points 
out a curious resemblance, borne by the later calendar 
of the French Revolution to the ancient calendar of 
the Persians Mr. Karkaiia has shown elsewhere 1 
that the modern Frenchmen resemble the ancient 
Persians in another matter also. He has pointed out 
that the calendar of Saints formed by Comte in his 
u Religion of Humanity ” is somewhat similar to 
the caleudar of Saints found in the Fravardin Yasht 
of the Parsis, a calendar to which new names are 
being added even now, though in quite a different 
manner. 

It is curious that the modern French resemble 
the Persians in several matters other than the two, so 
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well pointed out by Mr Karkana Modern France- 
resembles Persia in several points Franoe is to Europe, 
what Persia is to Asia Tho Frenob language is 
to the Europeans, what Persian is to the Aaiatio*. 
Of all the oountries of Europe that Naaruddin, the 
late Shah of Persia, passed through, during his 
first tour, he liked France the most, because, os ho 
said, the soil, the trees and the flowers of Franoe 
were like those of Persia 1 He also compared the 
climate of France to that of Ir&n, and Baid that 
the Frenob people were like the Persians. For 
its sweetness tho Persian language is oalled tho 
“ French of the East. ’ It is on account of its 
climate, boi!, &c that Shird*, the beautiful oity of 
Porsia in called the *' Paris of Persia ^ To carry 
comparisons still further Pans, the capital of 
Franoe, derived its name from the very fact whioh 
gave its name to Pahlafi the language of Inin 
in S assn man times It is said that Pans received 
its name from ‘ Parisu , a Celtique race which lived 
there m ancient time* and the name 1 Panmi ’ signified 
u the people on the frontiers ” The word Pahlavi 
also signified * on the frontiers. n Thus the word 
Pans is well mgh the same as the word Pahlavi Thus 
we see that the modern Parisians have a good many 
things—tho calendar of their time, tho calendar of 

‘-—l t a** j oj—■* ^ 1 
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their Positivist Clmrch, tho condition of their soil, 
trees and flowers, their climate, their language, their 
manners—in common with their homonyms the 
Paisis. But thcic is one thing in which the modern 
Parisians differ widely from the Parsis. It is the 
life of celibacy which the Parisians piefer I will quote 
what I said on this point ten years ago on my return 
from Paris. 1 

‘‘Ilya urn* <li 0"0 d:m« la mo "oci.ilo do Pali" of do 
beaucoup do mIIo" do I’Euiopc epu irappe'im P.mm dVfoinicmenf. 
C’cbt la mc colibatane d’un giand nomine do si population. 
Pai t-a tiadition hi"fonque of pai "a loligion, im P.usi anno 
tou]our>. lo manage Sr. loligion (lit qu’Ahura Ma?d,i lo l)ieu 
Zoioa*hien aimo nil hommo .nee une epoii"e imou\ quo celui 
qui n’on a ])omf. 11 anno un hommo qin e.>f pore d’enfants 
mieiiv quo colm qui no 1V ,S < pa- En un mol, il anne un hommo 
qui mono uno mo manoo miou\ quo colm qm mono une m’o 
celebabuio do cioi> quo hi modi* do monci une vie ^eulo cst 
un mal qm aceompugne la cnili-.ifion do quelques pays do 
1 Europe Mai" jo de«ne que la emlnation des Pai "i" no "Oit 
pas accompagnee par ce mal qm aecompagnc la civilisation do 
lours homon)me" les P<ui"iens” 

But it is gratifying to find that even in this 
point the Parisians are now tiying to follow the 
ancient Persians. They begin to find that this phase 
of their social life leads to the depopulation of France. 
Hence, some of their patriotic senators, and among 
them M Pivot, think of introducing an Act for the 
prevention of celibacy and for the encouragement of 
marriage. They recommend those very measures 
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whioh according to HerodotuB, were adopted by the 
ancient kings of Persia in this matter ■ 

There are two other papers in this volume, 
which though they do not directly refer to the 
ancient Iranian calendar, have a dose connection with 
it. They are at least subjects to whioh the attention 
of their respective authors was drawn by Mr Cama's 
disousBion of the great question of the ancient 
calendar of IrAn before the two literary societies 
1 Jarthosti Din m Khol hnrnnri Mandll * and the 
* Navrox Committee 

Mr Behramgore Tehmuraa Anklesnnas paper, 
u Astonums m Iranian Literature * is a very 1 m 
portant contribution on the subject Hia attempt 
at comparison of the Pahlavi names of the nsteriras 
with those of other languages is to a great extent 
suocessful As to the first two nsterims his com 
panson of the Sanskrit c Asvinl ' and Bharani* 
with * Ajpini and Yaoni' of the Areata, deserves 
special mention It is quite correct. Tho Pahlavi 
interpreters and the modern translators of Y XIJI, 2, 
Yt 2, 8, lb 8, mav be held to havo taken another 
course in translating tho words as they have done 
The words seem to have been used there as abstract 
and oommon nonns Possibly they may havo donvcd 
tho meanings in the same way os wo donro words 
Jike Machinvelhsm ‘ from the proper name Ma 
chiavol, or, from tho proper namo 

nnd in tho same way ns tho later Pthcend words 

• Vide my pamphlet on ‘’The Marriage enrtoma among the Faxaia ” p. 4 
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‘KiHn ‘ Karapan and ‘ Sdstdri\n 7 are derived from 
the Kavis, the Karapas, and the Usikhsh, the three 
families that opposed Zarathustra in the spread of 
his new religion. This is a proper subject for further 
research. 

Mr. Jamshedji Dadahhai Nadershaw’s paper on 
a The Zoroastrian months and years with their 
divisions in the Avestaic age ” is another contribution, 
resulting from a close study of collateral literature, 
on the great question of the Persian calendar. He 
has treated his subject exhaustively As the author 
of the paper says, the subject deserves the patient 
study of many a student. 

Messrs Nosheiwanji Barjorji Desai and Manekji 
Rustamji Unwala’s contributions, consist of pass¬ 
ages from the Pahlavi Dinkard and from old Per¬ 
sian authors on the subject of the Iranian calendar. 
Whether the ancient Persians added an inteiealary 
day every four years, or an intercalary month every 
120 years, is an important question m the controversy 
about the calendar. It is quite possible, that different 
parts of the country had different systems. Mr. Un¬ 
wala’s passages supply evidence on both the sides, the 
older passage being in favour of the system of adding 
an intercalary day every four years. 

Mr Palanji Barjorji Desai’s paper on the omission 
of the History of the Achsemenides from the Pahlavi 
works of the P&rsis, is a very intersting contribution? 
as coming from the pen of a known P&rsi student of 
history, in the matter of a much discussed question. 
Mr. Desai attributes the omission to the fact <{ that the 
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Palilavi writers were quite ignorant of the very exist- 
■once of the Achromeman Empire and its kings It 
was a long line of centuries that intervened between 
the two dynasties—the AohEememan and the 
Sassanian—that brought about, according to Mr 
Desai, the ignorance on the part of the Sassanian 
Pahlavi writers There is one thing whioh must 
be specially noted in the consideration of this 
subject It is that the Persians like the ancient 
Indians were never good historians, in the sense 
in which we understand the Greek and the Romans 
to have been historians Take the cose of India. 
Here there were no such adverse circumstances 
m the case of the Indian literature, as there wero 
in Persia but still India in spite of its varied 
literature has not with the exception of the well 
known Rftjatarangini, which treats of the history 
of Cashmero, produced any book of history worthy 
of its name The ancient Persians chronicled, 
though very imperfectly, their war w lth Alexander, 
because the war was with them, ne it wore, a 
struggle for life and it is only such struggles for 
life that lead nations to chromole the ovents of thoso 
struggles with some enthusiasm It was such a 
“struggle for life** for the Greeks that led them to 
chronicle fully tho events of tho Persian wars 
though with a colour of patriotic exaggeration 
Wo see the same thing in the case of Romo 
What the Persian wars wero to tho Greeks, the 
Punic wars wero to tho Romans 


Iliitory of Smukrit Ii are by lltcDonncL 
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Dr. Wilhelm’s paper entitled “Contributions to 
the critic of the A vesta Text” is a learned attempt 
to settle the reading of several words of the Avesta. 
It appears that there still remain some old texts 
in India, which were not available to previous 
editors. In the new cheap edition of the Vendidacb 
that is being prepared for the University students 
under the patronage of the Trustees of the P&rsi 
Pancb&yet, the Editor, Mr. Edalji Kersaspji Anfcia has 
been able to secure for collation a fragment o£ 
an old MS. hitherto unexamined It will possibly 
throw some more light on the forms of some of the 
words treated by Dr Wilhelm in his paper 

Khan Bahadur Nowroji Dorabji Khandala- 
wala contributes two papers He handles his 
subjects from a Tneosophist’s point of view. 
Opinions may differ as to his second paper on 
" Frashokard and Rebirth,” but with regard to his 
first paper on “ The Holy Sraosh ”, one can say that 
the Theosophistie point of view is the same as the 
common-sense point of view. It is the same 
as the ordinary Zoroastrian point of view. One 
need not be frightened at the word “ Theoso¬ 
phy ” All religions are Theosophistie m one sense. 
Mr. Khandalewala presents an ennobling view of 
the Yazata Sraosha as conceived by the Avesta 
itself It is <( obedience to the Law ( Asha ) ’’ that 
governs the world m all its phases It is that 
obedience which is t} 7 pified by this great spiritual 
power. Sraosha is always spoken of in the Avesta 
as ‘ asliya.’ 
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Shamsh nl-TJJamA D&siAr DArAb Peebofan SanjAnA’s 
abort but pithy paper on “The Avesta interpretation of 
Swaosha, Asraosha and Asruahtim” preBents a similar 
mew of Sraosha. As he very aptly points out, 
' srushh’ (obedience) must be the principal virtue of a 
Zoroastrian household Hencs it is that all the 
Zoroastrian prayers recited in the different Q^hs or 
periods of the day begin with the Sraosh B&j As I 
have pointed out elsewhere, 1 the Zoroastrian meaning 
of sin (- 0 —“n 'van&p, Pers from Av *vi and ‘nog/ - 
Pat neo-are) would be 'destruction It would I think, 
mean 'transgression as well (from Av 4 ’ and ‘nap,* 

Lat. nano-ire, 'to reach as m the word "Ei.-*) In 
tho latter case, the Zoroastrian definition of sin would 
bo well nigh the same as the Christian definition 
u Sin is the transgression of the law ”* Then tho 
Zoroastrian definition of ' patet ' repentance * (lit, 
“regress from Av paiti, “baok 1 and‘i, Lat'i re 7 “to 
go”) would be “ reoeding from the transgression of the 
law (Asha)." How is one to recede or return from tho 
transgression! B? progressing towards ' Brushtf t.c y 
obedionoe, and by receding from 'a srushti’ t.c., dis¬ 
obedience. The path of obedionce to the Law (Asha) 
is tho only path of virtue Tho following lines* found 
in the colophons of some Iranian manuscripts sum 
up the question very beautifully 

X Lector* on JHlft Sdl vlrt, it “Sin and Bepcntnnce tlelirered 
bofore the Baxm l-J«hn 1 Box-Oh*nn*id in September 1CKX) at tke 
Fmnjl CottmjI Inrtltnte 

I John III 4 

• Dutor Dr IToihxngjTi MS of the BandahUhn, p. 230 b. 
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1 •we-ad? 

“ There is only one path of virtue All other 
paths aie no paths.” 

The Pahlavi rendering of it is 

-ni-s^My' « )$:-» psu* 

After reading Mr Khandalawala’s paper on 
Sraosh and the learned Dastur's paper on the same 
subject, one can very well say with Dr. Casartelli 
“Voila le rdsume de toute religion. 1 * 3 4 ” 

Dr. Mills' short but pithy paper on “ The 
existence of the moral idea m the Gftthas ” is as it 
were a fitting accompaniment of the above papers 
on Sraosha, as his theme is based on ‘ Asha/ This 
paper is in a line with Dr. Mills' othei learned essays 
on the subject of ‘ Asha, ’ such as ‘ Asha as the Law 
in the G&thas' and ‘The Personified Asha’. No one is 
more entitled to speak with authority on the subject 
of the moial contents of the G&thas than Dr Mills, 
who has made the G&thas his life-long study. 

Dr. Casartelh’s contribution, “ Outre-tombe ” , 
is a very successful attempt to popularize what Dr. 


1 Some MSS have •G#*#-"*!-" 

° Some MSS give for tlus line 

3 Avi-ruc 

* L’ Idee du P4ch6 chez les Indo-Eramens de 1’Antiquite, p 14 



■Cheyne calls tl a very noble allegory in the 
VendidrUL 1 ” His rendenngs are as delightful as they 
are impressive I think the P&rsis need such render 
rags of their Avesta writings into English verse 
It is a general compla/nt that the rising generation 
is not in sufficient touoh with the religious 
thoughts of their scriptures Dr Caaartelli's attempts, 
therefore, at popularizing Avesta moral episodes, 
desorve all praise For the same reason Dr Mills 
rendering of the Gftthas into English verse is 
deservedly appreciated From the same point of 
viow I think that a free rendering of the whole 
of the Avesta into Gujarati rhymed verse is a dcsi 
deratum Dr Oasartelli and Dr Mills renderings 
aro attempts at popularizing Avesta writings among 
the highly educated. The Gujarati rendering would 
popularize them among the masses, especially among 
women and children who are fond of Gujarati 
rhymed couplets 

Mr Bahmanji Nas^erwanji Dhnbhar’s paper 
" Modern Aveata of Milton ” also appears to me 
to bo a laudable attempt m the direction of 
popularizing some of the roligious thoughts of the 
Avesta. Some of the comparisons aro very interest 
mg To the long list of Mr Dh&bhar s comparisons I 
will venture to add one, viz t that of Azidahfiha or 
Zoliuk and Satan Azidnb&ka is represented m tho 
Avesta and Pahlavi works, as having threo heads. 


The Origin of the PttlteT p. 358. 
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three mouths and six eyes 1 . Milton speaks of three-' 
changes in the face of Satan. 

“ Each passion dimm’d his face 
Thrice changed with pale ire, envy and despair.”" 

Paradise Lost, Bk. IV, 1. 144. 

Milton is supposed to have derived this 
description of Satan, from Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy.’ 
The following lines of that masterpiece of Italian 
poetry, present, as it were, a counterpart of the 
Avestaic description of Zoh&k. 

“ Oh, what a sight ! 

How passing strange it seem’d, when I did spy 
Upon his head three faces one in front 
Of hue Vermillion, the other two with this 
Midway each shoulder join’d and at the crest ” 

Hell. Canto xxxiv, 11. 35-39. 

“ At six eyes he wept the tears 

Adown three ohms distill’d with bloody foam 

At every mouth his teeth a sinner champ’d, 

Bruised as with ponderous engine ; so that three- 
Were in his guise tormented s ” 

Hell. Canto xxxiv, 11. 49-53. 

Different commentators of Dante interpret the 
thiee faces of Satan, referred to by Milton, in different 
ways. According to* Vellutello they symbolize 

1 .f♦€<}-» 

Yt 14, 40 , Yt 5, 29 , Yt 19, 50 ,T IX, 8 
* Translation of Rev Cary pp 180-81 
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u anger, envy and melancholy humour,” or as Milton 
speaks of them u ire envy and despair n " The 
Ofctimo and Benvenuto both interpret the three faces 
as symbolizing Ignorance Hatred and Impotenoe 
Others interpret them as signifying the three quarters 
of the then known world, Europe Asia and Africa ’* 
Onr Pahlavi commentators do not say anything as 
to what the three faces of Azi Hah&Ka symbolize 

Mr Dh&bar's comparison of some of the thoughts 
of the Avesta and Pahlavi books with those of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, reminds na of the ideas of 
celestial coanoils common in both The acoount of tbo 
celestial council which holds, as it were, the trial of 
KoresAsp Bpooially brings to one’s mind the des¬ 
cription of similar councils m Milton’s poem 

Hr Wests valuable contribution, ‘'On the trans 
literation of Pahlavi ”, deserves great consideration 
from Pahlavi students. Of the few distinguished 
European scholars, who have kindly contributed to 
this volume, Bombay can claim Hr West as its 
own, because it was during his professional career 
as an Engineer m this Presidency about thirty 
three years ago, that Ins attention was first drawn 
to the study of Pahlavi Ho once paid a casual 
v lflit to the woll known Kcnnery Caves, in the 
i imnity of Bombay, where the Pahlavi inscription 
in the cave Ho 66*, drew* his attention to tho 

The Birine Comedy translated by Longfellow Inferno, p 18$ 

« a b. e. voL xvm, n> 373-80 

> VHe an account of my ridt to the firei In the Jam I Jammed 
<J 16th, 16th, 17th ami 2lit December l£S7 
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study of Pahlavi, which, at first begun in Bombay, 
was subsequently prosecuted, with great assiduity 
■and zeal in Munich. “ Those who have seen this 
modest scholar working quietly at his translations 
in a retired corner of Rottmannstrasse in Munich, 
have not failed to admire his great assiduity and 
zeal for work 1 .” At the end of his paper, Dr West 
modestly suggests to Mr. Cama and others his 
scheme of transliteration as “ hkely to be useful for 
solving the complicated problem of making Pahlavi 
intelligible, both to reader and writer.” I think Mr. 
Cama cannot do better than submit it for examination 
and discussion before his “ Society for the piomotion 
of researches into Zoroastrian Religion ” The Bombay 
students as a body, will then have an opportunity 
of giving an expression to their views about it. 
Uniformity in the matter of transliteration of Pahlavi 
is a desideiatum which needs to be supplied. 

Dastur Kaikhusru Jamaspji J&m&sp&san&’s con¬ 
tribution, the translation of “ The M&dig&n-i-M&h-i 
Farvardm Roz Rhord&d ’’ is important, as it is pre¬ 
pared from the original text preserved in the old 
codex MK belonging to his late lamented father 
Dastur Dr. J&maspji Minocheherji. 

Prof. Jackson contributes several interesting 
notes under the title of “Some Avestan Texical 
and Grammatical Notes.” As to his note No. 5 
on the word * vanharesta’ in Tahmuras Fragment 11 , 
his translation based on the Pahlavi version as 


1 The Time3 of India, 3rd November 1892. 
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given by Darmesteter seems to be correot. But 
it moat be noted that the Bin of ku»Md duv&nshn 
referred to by Darmesteter (Le Zend Avesta m, 
p 66) aa ‘ n’ayant ni Sndbrh m Kosti ’ refers par* 
tionlarly to the Kosti This sin of hushed duvd- 
ruAn as it is named in the Patet is traditionally 
understood to refer to “ moving abont without the 
Kosti.” Even when the Sadbrb is on the body, 
it is oonsidored improper to move about without 
the Kosti 

Dr Qeldnor’s note on the Avesta word ‘as,’ 
is very important It gives quite a new meaning to 
the word ' ai which, following its Pnblnvi rendering 
‘kabnd (rnuoh), many were disposed to compare with 
French assoz There is one foot which tonds to 
support Dr Geldner s rendering of the word mx, that 
the word verethrajistemft being in tho superla*ive 
degree there was no need at all to add * ns aa a 
partiole expressing greater intensity 

Dr Geldner says "sometimes wo may lcnm a 
les3onoven from a mistako of tbe Poklnvi translation ’’ 
Yes, we do so many a time. TVo prodt, not only by 
tho mistakes of Pohlavi translators, but also by tho 
mistakes of some old Pahlavi oopyists. Tho follow 
mg is on interesting case of this bind. 

In Ycndiddd V, 41-42 thoro is a qnestion as 
to aftor what period oftor doath a house or a 
placo can be coaSidored to be clean and babitahlo 
Two periods aro ossignsd mno days ( lit, nights ) 



in winter and thirty- days in summer.* Now the 
question is : Which months nic wintci months and 
which the summer months 7 We find a reply to 
that question in Bundahishn Chap. XXV, 7,* whore 
it is said that the smen months, from the first day of 
the first month to the thirtieth dny of the seventh 
month, me the summer months, and tho other five 
months, with the five supplementary days at the end, 
are the winter months. It is llietc further enjoined 
that the priest shall fulfil the regulations about 
the corpses and other tilings, i. <>., about the cleaning 
of the house, above refcircd to, according to the 
calculation given theie about summei and winter. 
The Bundahishn then piocceds to say that during 
the scion summer months tho ‘gabs/ i e., the 
prayer periods of tho days and nights, are five 
and that dining the five winter mouths they are 
four, the fiist two, ie t the Iiuvan and the 
Bapitli w in of the summer months, being consi¬ 
dered as one—the continuous HA van. Now the 
later Persian wi iters and Persian translators of 
the Bundahishn generally spoke of the summer 
months, during which the Rapithwin GAh was 
counted as the Itapithwin months, and of the winter 
months as J-i* “second HAvan months 3 ’’. 

i Yide my paper on “The Funeral Ceremonies of the Pnrsm, 
their Origin and Explanation ’ in the Journal of the Anthropological' 
Society of Bombay Yol. II, No 7, p. 480 Le Zend Avcsta par 
Darmesteter II, p 14G 

s S JB E Vol V, p 94 

a A Bd MS of Mr. Maneckji Ru6tamji tJnwala kindly lent to 
me gives these renderings. 



Thus the proper injunction is tins that during the 
five winter months, or the second hit van months, 
the place, where the corpse is laid before being 

carried to the Tower of 8ilence, should be set apart_ 

and nobody allowed to go there—for ten days, 
and during the Seven summer months or the 
Rapithwm months, for thirty days, because the decom¬ 
position and contamination dnnng summer beibg go 
nerally more rapid, there was a greater likelihood of 
tho place being infected by the corpse that was laid 
there 

But the practice as it actually exists now m 
India, is quite the contrary At present it is during 
the five months of the seoond Hdvan that the place 
ns set apart for thirty days, and it is daring the sovon 
months of the Rapithwm that it is set apart for ten 
days. Then what is the reason of this ohango in 
practice quite contrary to the writings of the Vendiddd 
and the BundahiBhn? I attribute it to a mistake in tho 
original copy from which all the Bundabishn manus¬ 
cripts are derived As Dr West says m bis noto to tho 
translation of tho passage of tho Bnndahishn, abovo 
referred to, all mannsonpts have in the latter plnoo, 
where they Bpeah of the gdhs, givon ‘panj,' iivo 
(months) instead of seven, as the summor months This 
is ovidently a mistake of tho original copyist, bocauso 
just a little above, tho summer months are spoken of 
ns “sovon months ’ Somo might be inclined to tbink 
that a practice onco existing was not likely to bo 
ohanged through tho rnistoko of a copyist But thero 
is ono important thing that possibly led tho pooplo 
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to change the practice The spirit of the original 
Vendidad injunction was to set apart the particular 
spot where the dead body was placed beforo its re¬ 
moval to the Tower, for a period, varying according 
to the seasons,—for a short period during winter 
and a longer one during summer, when owing to 
heat, the place was more likely to he contaminated 
or infected by the decomposing body. Now, as 
the custom of counting an additional intercalary 
day every four years or a month every 3 20 
years was dropped, the order of the seasons accoid- 
ing to the months was reversed. Looking to the 
spirit of the sanitary injunction, the chango in the 
practice was necessary. Thus the original mistake of 
the copyist in the matter of the number, was, it is 
probable, latterly, not thought to be a mistake. It was 
taken advantage of, as it suited the convenience of 
the people and the real spirit of the injunction 

The paper on “ King Faiidun and a few of his 
Amulets and Charms,” by Mr. Kavasji Edalji Kanga, 
is very interesting from an anthropological point of 
view. The belief in amulets and charms is common to 
almost all nations and to all ages, to a greater or less 
extent We have a number of amulets in the Rewi- 
yets written m Pahlavi, Pazend or Persian. Some 
of the A vesta fragments ( Miscellaneous Fragments, 
Westeigaard, p 331 ) seem to be amulets m the 
Avesta language. Fragment No. II is undoubtedly 
an Avesta amulet with the name of Fandun 
< Thraetaona ) in it 1 . 

i Vide my paper on “An Avesta amulet” read before the Anthro¬ 
pological Society of Bombay on 31st October 1900 
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It was in more than one respeot that, as 
Mr Kavasji Kanga says, “ Fandun was to the 
Persians what iEsoulapius was to the ancient 
Greets " 1) In the poems of Homer, iEsonlapins was 
at first a pious physioian. He was latterly raised to 
the dignity of a god The same was the case 
with Fandun. Aooording to the Avesta, he was at 
first, an ordinary man It was latterly that he was 
raised to the dignity—though not of an angel 1 — 
of an extraordinary man with miraculous healing 
powers 2) iEscnlapius had some oonneotion with 
snalces, whioh wore kept in the temples dedicated 
to him. There is nothing like it in the oaao 
of Fandun, but still his name is connected with 
An DahAka ( Ut~, the male Dahdka), who was 
supposed to bear makes on his shoulders 8) The 
cook was a bird saorod to iEsoulapius Tho cock, 
though not sacred to FanduD, plays n prominent 
part in the tradition of An DahUka (Zohfik) and 
Fandun, according to which, ZohAk was fettered 
with ohains by Fandun on the mountains of Demi 
vend. ZohAk daily lioked the chain with his tonguo, 
with a now to break it ultimately and run away 
When the chain was just on the point of breaking, 
a oook, placed there by Fandun, crowod, nnd tho 
weakened chain at onoe returned to its ongmal condi 
tion It is an allegonoal allusion to tho phonomonon 
of Day and Night nnd to tho idoa of Resurrection 

Cl Firdonu — 

ZjiS A-j* jA | j j i_£—• j 



In the matter of the first amulet given by 
Mr. Kanga, where Faridun is mentioned as extir¬ 
pating the noxious creatures of the land, Faridun’s 
art may be compared to that of the Greek 
physician Apis, by whose magical arts “ the brood 
of monstrous serpent forms which through the 
anger of the gods had infested it ( i. <?., the coun¬ 
try ) were driven out—much as Ireland was cleared 
of reptiles by St. Patiick. 1 ” 

The paper on “ A few statements of the Avesta 
.as understood by the writers of the Revdyet ” by 
Mr. Edalji Kersaspji Antia, gives us an insight into 
the several multifarious features of the Revayets, 
which, as Mi Antia says, play an interesting part 
in the study of the history of the P&rsi Religion. 
The Pahlavi translations and commentaries of the 
Avesta, enable us to understand the views of the 
Pahlavi writers of the later Sassanian times and their 
immediate successors on the interpretation of the 
Avesta The Revayets enable us to understand the 
views of still later writers. They present, as it were, 
a link between the views of the Pahlavi writers and 
those of comparatively modern times. In their inter¬ 
pretation of the Avesta, the Revayets generally follow 
the Pahlavi translations, and are safe, so far as their 
Pahlavi sources are concerned. But, in what we 
should call collateral matteis, they at times go astray 
.and present to us some very narrow and ill-judged 
sectarian views, a few of which were properly ridiculed 
last year in the daily columns of the “ Jam-i Jamshed ,> 


1 Religion m Greek Literature by Lewis Campbell p 205 




under the ironical heading of 1 M«t% i e., " The 

Jewels of the Rev&yets ” Bnt as Milton shjb “ All 
opinions, all errors known, read and collated are of 
muoh service and assistance towards the speedy attain 
mentofwhat is Truth” So I think, the students 
of the history of the PArsl religion should welcomo 
the publication, in a short time, of the Persian 
Eevlyets by Mr MAnokji Bustamji TJnw&lA 

KhAu BfthAdur Bahmanji Behramji Patel’s 
“ Brief outline of some controversial questions that 
led to the advancement of the study of religious 
literature among the P&rgis ” will interest many 
a student, desirous of making inquiries into the 
literary aotmty of the PArsis in the field of 
Toligious literature during the present century 
He begins his paper with a short history of tho 
Revftyets whioh represent the views of tho early 
PArsis Thu interesting paper throws a sido light on 
-many questions, which were the burning questions of 
their day, among the PArsis Among the several 
oanses that led to a more ontioal inquiry into several 
matters, Khan Bahadur Patol mentions tho contro¬ 
versy with tho late Dr "Wilson who had atttompt 
ed to convort a few PArsis to Christianity This 
reminds us of what tho lato lamontod Prof. Max 
Mtlller said several years ago od this subject Ho said 
of tho Parst religion “ Here is a religion, one of the 
most nnoient of the world, onco tho stato religion of 
tho most powerful empire, drivon away from its 
nativo soil, and deprived of political influence, without 
even the prestigo of a powerful or enlightened priest- 
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hood, and yet professed by a handful of exiles—men 
of wealth, intelligence and moral worth in Western 
India, with an unhesitating fervour, such as is seldom 
to be found in larger religious communities. It is well 
worth the earnest endeavour of the philosopher and 
the divine, to discover, if possible, the spell by which 
this apparently effete religion continues to command 
the attachment of the enlightened P&rsis of 
India and makes them turn a deaf ear to the 
allurements of the Brahamanic worship and the earnest 
appeals of Christian Missionaries ” 

We may say on this subject that among the 
several spells, the most effectual is the adapta¬ 
bility of this ancient religion. As Prof. Sabatier 
says “ The life of a religion is measured by this power 
of adaptation and renovation. 1 ” The Zoroasfcrian 
religion, though one of the most ancient, is, on 
account of its adaptability, always fresh and new in 
the sight of its votaries. Its antiquity has a charm 
of its own, but the spell, which binds its followers- 
to it, is the facility with which, m spite of its 
antiquity, it can assimilate, without violating its 
principal elements, the new and refreshing ideas 
of the different ages, and among them, those of 
the nineteenth century. In spite of the strenuous 
opposition of a section, the community as a body 
sees, that as a true religion, Zoroastrianism must 
be, as it were, a living organism and like all 

1 “ Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion based on Psycholology 
and History,” by Auguste Sabatier translated by Rev Seed, p 336 
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living organisms, it has stable elements and mov¬ 
ing elements They chng faithfully to the stable 
elements and are always prepared to change the 
moving elements according to time, place and oir- 
■cumstanoes. Thus, their faithful adherenoe to the 
stable elements, and their readiness to adapt the 
moving elements to the necessities of time, place 
and oi ream stance, have hitherto preserved their 
religion from being absorbed or dissolved into the 
religion or religions of the teeming non Zoroastrinn 
millions by whom they are surrounded A faithful 
adherence to old customs is enjoined But if, owing to 
changed times or oircnmstancea, that is not possible, 
a wide latitude ib permitted in the case of their 
observance There is a golden Pahlavi saying which 
says ' ChdrS tolhshdl, a-ch&r* Lhursandth, t c , ** Try 
your best to observe them If that is not possiblo 
Test contented.’ 7 

The paper of Mr Pestonji Kuvaiji Motiwala, on 
tho ' Criminal Law of anoient Irftn ’ takes a lawyers 
point of view, of an important brnnoh of Inlnmn law 
As among nil ancient nations, so among tho ancient 
Persians, modicmo and law did not form, at 6rst» 
separate professions Koligions toachors wero medical 
men os well as lawyers or judges Law was inse¬ 
parably interwoven with religion If thero is nny 
book in tho extant Avesta that can ho called a book 
of laws (data) it is tho Ycndiddd, i c tho law ngiunst 
all kinds of ovils, physical and moral Mr Motiwalas 
papor presents a very interesting sunoy of tho 
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criminal law ns found in that book and in the 
collateral Pablo's i literature. 

Mr. Kharshedji Minoeliciji Knteli, Professor of 
Persian at Wilson College, in his short paper on. 
* c Adar and Atasli in the P.t/and writings’* draws out 
-a line or dillerence between the uses of the words 
f Adar ' and ‘ Atasli ’ as used by later PA/and writers. 
If we examine some earlier Pahlavi writings such as 
the Bundahishn, w e find the same shade of difference 
existing there. For example take the 17th eliaptor 
of the Buudahishn, where the fires lefcrrcd to by 
Mr. Kateli me spoken of. Xhcic, the second set of 
fire*, referred to in Mr. Kaleh's paper, are spoken of 

A 

as the five kinds of /hash ( ) and the 

A 

first set as the three Atarun ( twiner jr ). 

Mr. Katcli’s contention at, the end of his 
paper, that the word Afcash-BehrAm, as applied 
to the great consecrated fires established in tho 
great fire-temples of India, is not a proper word, 
and that it should be Adar-BehrAm, seems to me 
to be rmht to a certain extent But the fault 

O 

does not seem to lie with the Indian PArsis. 
We find that one of the PAzand writers also mixes 
up the two words. He speaks of the fires in the 

Atash BehrAms both as Adar and Atasli. We read 

m A- 

m the Afrin-i Bapithwin 1 


i Mr Tehmu'ras Duishawji Anklesam’s Text of Fravashi, Afnngun, 
Afrms (1883 ), p 222 
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*A*trMf -*u -Jif-uJJ lit-o-i— > I-**-■(r tt-e£» 
i»»-^)J| •o l -^c5i3 - J v —e -A.d— j*k-*ro 

Haro the Fires of the Atash BehrAms ( VaharAma ) 
are spoken of both as ' AdarAn’ and ‘AtashAn ’ 

The paper “ On the derivation of ■ Avesta " bjr 
Dastdr Raikolnul, the NAyeb DastAr of the Deccan, is 
very important, as it presents, what wo should oall 
‘ internal evidenoe ' on the mnoh disouasod subjeot of 
the moaning and the etymology of the word ‘Avesta.’ 
There is a good deal of force in the arguments 
ndvnnoed by Daatftr KatkobAd. I think that m the 
consideration of the meaning and etymology of the 
word Avesta, the word ‘hAvuta ‘‘disciple’' 

(Yt. X, 110 Y T.X.V.HT, 12) also requires to bo 
considered The two words, Boem to me to have a 
good deal in common 

“ The difficulties of deciphering Pahlavi " is tho 
subject of Mr Tohmuras Dinshawji Anklesanns 
paper Ho has treated his subjeot vory exhaustively 
Besides being one of our few best Pahlavi soholars, 
Mr Tohmuras la one of our very fow fortunate 
possessors of old Pahlavi manuscripts So his 
remarks about the faults and carelessness of old 
copyists carry authority His paper will savo many a 
etudent from several pitfalls in tho courso of his 
study His learnod pnpor dopiots, in a vory intorost 
mg manner, what wo should torm tho vagnnos of tho 
Pahlavi language, and tho torm “ vagaries " may 
rnoludo tho vagaries of tho copyists, of tho authors 



and of the translators, as well as those of the alphabet 
and the system of writing. 

Mr. Tehmuras refers in the coarse of his paper to 
his rare old manuscript of the Iranian Bundahishn, 
otherwise known as “ the Grand Bundahishn/’ Mr. 
Tehmuras has two old manuscripts of the Bunda¬ 
hishn. The one is the TD referred to by Dr. 
"West 1 and written by Gbpatshiih Rilstdm Bundftr 
Malkd-mard«ln. Dr. West fixes its date at A. Y. 900 
(A. C. 1580 ). The other one was written by 
Fredun Marzapfm Frodftn YiihrOm Rustam Bund&r 
Malka-mardan Dinayfir Mr. Tehmuras considers 
this latter manuscript written by Fredun, to be more 
correct than that of Gbpatsbfth and fixes its date 
some time between A. Y 955 and 975. I take this 
opportunity of giving here the colophon of another old 
manuscript of Iranian Bundahishn, recently brought 
to light, by Dastur Kaikobild Adarbad of Poona It 
belongs to the library of his uncle Shams-ul-UlamS, 
Dastur Dr. Hoshang Jamftsp of Poona, m whose 
hands it has passed from the hands of the late Mr. 
Manekji Jamaspji Ashburner of Bombay. Dastur 
KaikoMd refers to it in his “ Text of the Pahlavi 
Zend-i Vbhuman Yasht.” 3 The colophon of this 
old manuscript of Dastur Hoshang runs as follows : 

| w « gs $e i -"Jreiuu uu »t°e/e)e/ 

-3JOI J\0 ^ tS -o ^jrr 

5r€ajej> 


1 S B E, VoL Y Introd., p xxxn 

2 Introduction, p. 1 
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«(•(/ « -vw>-vi tttgb irtjyo^Hri i*-o^b uqn c 
jjj * 1 icuuns 'iwttxS “ u-^e we-nei t*wrc»tA>—“ 

it piiiho trit) (itAUts nerinp i»iu-“ ne-iup in;e*ilj _jji^-tr 
lr-tr ji ^*> -ono-oi -v^jy-v uy mp j-o 

iiti -hist iiwS-^ow ^-Oipo uiose-* “ koi'iu hj i*cu j-m A * 
ieriheu ie isi na^ ->nt no -up id ip nw* -*?& 
M -*> ^ i<rnwi tiv ii*ij -tv lie*- 1 1W5 —„*_- ic*r ear 
•nti -uno i*w i \nr -ire is >-' s -"itj»it^j « tit<r jkjjj-wj 

-o^utii * ctKJtn lie ^ Jiji-o aier)-" iitV>i « 3=-tr_)uiiilit*o 

no^ wi*su i-o ■‘i* ii*ru ii Cntiunt -3 gjvt lame -5) guyt 

ft* t* -o*o no 

-M-j-u-*")-* newv() ctitrsa.-* ixx -f-TjF-o i«jo-* 
-m-Vsr >suo^i o^-“ ou^v " -»o5 !«-*■ pgr Mt-A-a- 
i»(^j-** disc ^-eamne iio no -OrtcT urevw^i so 
o)- , *rtnji <?<*—co -oo* iiWktle -"if^-cri Un )* 1 --ifj'-tri 

iiWJtn 50 mii Ii9)-oj 

We sea from this colophon that this manuscript 
was written in A Y 046 ( rt‘z Din, month Kliorilud) 
by Marzapdn FrodAn YAhrOm Kntastam Bundilr 
Malkft mardAn Dln-ayAr The writer thus appears to 
-be of the some family to whiah the writers of tho 
two manuscripts of Mr Tehmuras belonged 

Dr West spooks of an old fragment of tho 
Bundahishu brought from Persia by Prof Wcstor 
guard. That fragment is now in Europe It is 
datod 986 A. Y ( 15G7 A. C ), and was written 
by HitrO ftpftn, son of Anfishak rfiban son of Itus 
tAm Tho full genealogical lino docs not seem to 
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hare Kmn ‘■applied top: Wr ^ Put ns the da it'is 
f>U<' A. V, iv \s pocJbp Umt Mtiro <.p»n the writer 
of thi 1 - mnn*ts ( '{-;jTi{ f nP > h-hm"* d t*» the iibtne family 
nnd \vn- a nephew of Cb.potvh ,1 k 

The cntralogh r»l table if thu family presented 
by the**'four old nmmf'onpi*-of the Bumlnhkhn will 
l>o as follows. 


I Vl- \ i~ 


> f * i * l * 

A T<‘ It 1 

] <l I 

.Mi x\ ir 
Jits* *’ m 


1 

A nosh <k-r d> m 

!Mi *i|.**ji 
y,t,.# r f'f dt** 
frtjiUH n; of 
AVi s< - ir<l*- 
Ms [A V 
".w; 1 


\ All Astt 1 1 m j> i tdmli, 

, V nor t.ril) ii "HI) A V ] 

IVedun 


Mnrr tj-ui \\ <f 1 MI. 

{ iJi-tur Hnd ( ,n-if- 
MS <»j l’nml dudm ) 

A V. !'}«»:!>< il *•(1 V tot' 1 Mr 
*1 * hmttr t*' - old MS o| 

1 A ^ . *M 1. 


r»<hm M rte r of Mt 
'JVltmur •■<*< <ind 
MS of ltmKhln-lm 
'J Ik 


Dastur Kaihob.td had kindly offered his uncle’s 
manuscript to the Trustees of the Pars! l^anekayet 
to get it punted from the Victoiia Jubilee Pablavi 
Text Fund in their hands. At the recommendation 
of the Committee for that fund, they had resolved 
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to get it printed by tbe Photo-zinco process, but it was 
subsequently fonnd that unfortunately the manna 
oript had several folios missing ( 192>I99 and 201- 
209 ) So it is resolved to pnnt Mr Tehmuras's 
second manuscript TD, which though a little later 
than Dastor Hoshangjis manuscript and much later 
than ID ( GopatahTth b copy) is more complete and 
correct 

Of my three papers m this rolnmo, there are two 
which refer to the hitherto unpublished work known 
as .T&milspi Though the list of the Iranian kings, 
with the periods of their reigns, as given in the 
PAzand JAm&spl is not oorreot I think it will help 
somo studenta to compare the names of the kings 
and their years with those given elsewhere There 
are very few books m Pahlavi or Persian, with 
which copyists, os well as translators, have taken so 
unbounded a liberty as with the JAmAspl Tho 
Pahlavi JAmAspt has subsequently increased m volumo 
in PAxand, Persian and Gnjarati Being considered n 
book of prophecy* subsequent writers have added 
their own so called prophecies to tho original book 
The Pahlavi book differs from its PAxand vorsion 
nnd the Persian version from both the Pahlavi and 
tho PAxand Take, for instance, tho subject of tho 
very possngo referred to m tho list. The numbor 
of years of the ruling kings, given by tho Porsian 
JAmAspl, differs from that given by tho Paxand 
JAmnspL To giro an idea of that differcnco and 
for comparison 1 give below a list of tho Lings 
with the years of their reigns ns found in tho copy 
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of a Persian dnm.kp’ kindly lent to me by Mr. 
Mnnehu Bu^amjt Unv-Ak 

X **-*■> *>M ,*, 'a r-vut-" 1« >t\- of t?ifir 

!^> tV iv- „ > a' 1 , r< l) n 

Arde^lnr AirpanuyAr named Bahimm ... 125 

llom’se ChehorArVl ... ... ... ... 3& 

DarAb Bahmrm ... ... ... ... M 

D.’rA bin D'lr.tb ... ... ... .. 12 

Siknmlnr Humi bin JD\r A ... ... ... 1 ?• 

Muluk i T:n Aef unto Ardnv.m ... ... 2R5 

* 

Ardedur IlabngAn ... ... . . ... G8 

Shqmr bin Ardt^bir ... ... ... 25 

Ynrdngird bin ShApur ... ... ... 5 

BohrAm bin Ynrdagird ... .. ... 10 

Sbapur bin Yardngird ... ... .. 10 

Yazdagitd bin Shepnr ... ... ... 20 

BclirAm Goui ... ... ... ... 24 

Ynrdagird bin BehrAm .. .. «. 15 

Firuz bin Ynrdngird ... ... ... 0 

aNarAh bin Yardagird ... ... 4 

KobAd bin Firu/ ... ... ... 44 

Koshinan or Khusru Kobad oi Kasin ... 49 

Hormuzd bin Nosbirvan ... ... ... 12 

Khusru bin Kormuzd or Parviz ... ... 38 

Kobad bin Khusru or Shirouych ... ... 7 montlis 

Ardeshir bin Kobad. 1—6 months 

Shisindokht bin Khusru .G months 

Kesar Banu . . ... 1 

Yazdagird . ... 25 
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The passage from the Pahlavi Jdmflspl translated 
"by me, also confirms, what X have said above, that 
the authors of later versions, have added much to the 
original, out of their own imagination The statement 
about plague and famine, based by many on bo mo 
of the later Gujarati versions, is not at all to be found 
in the original Pahlavn 

As to my other contribution on “a new medal of 
King Behr&m Gour,* I leave it to others, to judge,, 
how far I am correct in deoiphenng the figures on 
this medal . 1 


» A* the artlat haa committed * mlatake in the obrerae of the medal, 
n» printed at the top of the paper a corrected print la gtren at the end of 
the book. 


JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODL 


Colaba, December 1900 

















THE DATE OP ZOROASTER. 

(By Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha ) 

Ceitam Pahkni enters a^seit that Zoroaster flourished only- 
three hundred yeais before Alexander the Great. The fact that 
Zoroashians ha-ve never used his dato as an era shows that 
Zoroaster must ha\o lived before the use of eias m the writings 
of Indo-Ii annul peoples came in -vogue, and from it the great 
antiquity of his times may fairly be mfeiied , yet the above 
asseition of the later traditional Pahlavi writers, which has been 
-uniformly copied by succeeding Mahomedan authors, has been 
accepted as authentic by seieial scholars both eastern and 
western Notwithstanding the weightiei assertions of Classical 
Greek and Roman writeis fiom Plato and Aristotle downwards, 
who have ( some of them on the avowed authority of the Magi 
of their own times) recoidcd m their voiles, to the effect that 
Zoioaster flourished not only three hundred but some thousands 
of yeais befoie Alexander the Great, and notwithstanding the 
venfication and support which they have leceived fioin some of 
the celebrated scholais of the present century, there are still some 
learned men of the present time who are inclined to accept the 
traditional date abovementioned The writer of these lines is 
not one of those who disregard the whole of the traditional' 
liteiature of Iran, still it is his object here humbly to offer 
further evidence m suppoit of the opmion held by several 
Savants that the date of Zoroaster is not so recent as has been 
attempted to he made out but that on the contrary it is very 
remote 

It is well know'll that Zoroaster flourished m the time of 
Bang Yishta^pa (Persian Gushtasp) who was his greatest 
friend and supporter. In the Gathas it is said .— 

.jw»-ugt2_u 
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‘ 0 Znrnthushtra ! who is thy true friend ? 

It is Kura VSshtn^pG (\ XLVI 14) 

It is also related m the Areata and several other Iranian 
books that Ylshta^pa, his brother Za in rain, and other pnnces 
of his family fought bottles m defenoo of the new religion of 
Zoroaster against Arejat-nijpa (Pahlnn and Persian Arjd^p) 
and se\ era! other Daovnyagnas, 1 e., worshippers of the Daevas 
Besides their chief opponent Arejat-aqm they had also as their 
enemies Ins father Ynndnreman* ( Persian AmlanmAn) and 
Ins brothers Dorshmika ( Persian Bnlnmfsh ) and Huraaynka, 
together with U^ikhs, TGthrarant Muna and others. Again 
King VtshtA^pn Is said in the Avestu to belong to the clan of 
the Nnotnras (Persian NoderyAn) to which also belonged. 
Vi^tnnrn ( Persian Gustahm ) As might bo expected both theso 
Iranian heroes run, VlshtAcpa and Vietnam bitterly hated and 
mortally foaght with their Daevn-worshipping adversaries. In 
the AvcstA Yi^tnuru is made to speak on the bank of tho mor 
Yjtnngnhaih thus — 

~»A*ro Hi t*ro 

“ I have smitten ns many of tho worshippers of the Daevas 
as tho hairs I bear on my head.” (\t Y 77) 

Ylshtacpa in tho A vest a asks a boon *— 

That I may overcome TSthrarant of tho bad law 
and tho wicked Arejatn^pa in the battles of this world 

(\t V KW) 

Ko.-.luu-.K-y w-“j4|j;a>i5 -‘l-'Si'’ J l^5 J 

“That I may pat to flight Dandunikn, the \rorduppor of 
the Dooms.” ( ^ ^ ) 
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Zaimani piays m the A vesta. •— 

•.. . •Ju'Mj-uij-JtliO-" 

.jcey-" •e£4J^- u j^- , ^- u —•€£?^ j, w- u »»c^3 ,g^j»«j«g )e j*, 

c o° .>« , - w J J, g5je> -wiw-«(V5. 

“That I may ovcicomc . ... Hnmayaka, the worshipper 
of the Daevas, and the wicked Arejata^pa in the battles of 
this world” (Yt V, 113). 

Similarly the opponent of the Iranians, Aiejataepa the son 
•of Yandaiemana is repoited in the Avesta to pi ay — 

«GW-°»-"3 •G£6^*- i ' < P j^j-u 

• 6£0.as-«<?» 

“ That I may conquer the valiant Kavi Yishtaqpa ” 

( Yt. Y, 117 ). 

Zoroaster in his Gatlias complains of U<pkhs, Mana’s sons, 
Manya and others that they prefer rapine and lawlessness to a 
-'""tceful and industrious life, and nullify the efficacy of his holy 
rds He (Zoroaster) also asserts his dissent from their 
de of worship 

fjuQ •J-u'GgS.ty-" *6^(52- 


“."Who ( viz , the Daeva-worshippers ) as well 

the Karapan U<pkhs have given up the cow to Aeshma 
he demon of rapine ) > . . ” ( Y. XLIY, 20 ). 

..&**»-» hu -wJ-^G ••5»e}‘ 

“That Mana mais the efficacy-of holy words . .” 

(Y XXXII, 10). 

®° .Jjwjqjug .JjujjjJ .}flju»-upo .-u>G 

“ Let the debts of holmess he paid unto Thy Fire, hut 
ver, as long as I am able, to that of ( the poet) Manya” 

(Y XLIII, 9> 
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Thus in the A vesta we meet with tho names of nearly a 
dozen personages of Zoroaster b time, and their desires and 
aspirations are pointedly mentioned. Among the^o Zoroaster 
Ylshtflcpo, Yi^tnnru and Zainvmn are Irfimnn and others, viz 
Arejata^pa, Yandaremana, Dorshinikn Humaynha Ueihhs 
Tathrnvant Mona and Manyn ore non-Iri5nian. TTo also notice 
the name of a river vix., Yltanguhniti vrhero a battle wus 
fought between them. 

Now if we turn to tho 72igvedn -wo find that the*e adver¬ 
saries of tho Ir&oma. l o^ VlshtA^pa and others were certain 
Yedic jRishis 

The hundredth hymn of tho first Mnndala of tho Aigvedn 
is composed by fivo sons or de<*cendants of King YnsMgir 

5^1 F?l 3^1 gij ffn<i I 

wfal ^#31 mt I 
^rssfct i srfitsfa r i 3 *^ 1 
33^ 1 11 

This then, 0 Indra, is tho hymn tho sons of Yti hugir 
J?ijnVvn, Amlrnrl bn, Sahadovo, Bhnynmilna (and ) Snnldhas 
and their companions sing and offer tbcir oblation unto tliee 
n boro” (Tfigvcda, Mandnla I himn 100 verso 17) 

Transmuted into the language of tho Avostil Tfijrus \u would 
Ik 1 Erexruepa "Wo havo in tho roll of tho nnmes of holy ]K>rsons 
enumerated m tho Farvnrdin Tasht ono Erezrilepa, tho son of 
XJepil^nu This Avc^tio Brcxrn^pa cannot bo identified with tha 
Yedic Tfijnls'vn, for tho person spoken of as a saint in tho Avrdd 
could not have liecn a Daeva worshtjjper Also the name of tho 
Avrstic saint s father is different from tlrnt of the father of tho 
"\ edw J?islu Y 0 can however identify the wicked ” Aroja 
ta^pa with tlus Yedio Jfijrns va Arejat and ] ijrn lioth 
l>oing svnonymous ngrntlvo nouns of the same root Arrj -■ 
Arj or * nj meaning to be swift It Is well knovm to 
scholars that persons may bo named after their proper names 



or their synomni* or psdionyniic, matronymic, epiflictic or 
some such otliei designation* Accordingly in tlie AaosKiiis 
veil «i s m the Yeda** ve find di the rent names or designations used 
for one and the -umo per-on Sometimes nl*o a person mentioned 
in the one by hi** name or **01110 othoi appell.it ion is leiencd 
to 111 the other lv\ the **anie name or hy a *>>nonymou«, or 
patronvimc imtrommie or **01110 othoi appellation I'm ex¬ 
ample. 111 the Gatlia Alnnia\aiti ( V. XXVIII, 3 ) ‘ Vmedaiti 
Armaiti**'’ foi ‘ < penta Armaiti**' ‘; in the A’tgu'd.i ( M.uidnla, 
I, In mil 122 , ver-e 1 ) Aiis'ik, a mnfioinm u**ed foi the proper 
name of a person called Kahlidman. Again 111 the Aigiod.i 
4 A>huii*** 1** a **\nom m for N.i ca h a **. Apo i-* both in the Ave^tii 
and the 2 ?ig\ oda a name ot the genius ol v.ttoi**, which is also 
called m the A\e^ta hy a *-vnom moil** patrom m 1 Ahuiani ’ 1. e , 
daughfcis of Ahura Thu** we can «*oo that the Aie**tic Aieja- 
iaepa i** none other than the Vodic King /i’i|ra*Aa. The Slmh- 
njmch and other Iranian writings **]ieak of Arejataqiaor Arjaep 
heiim a Tuianian. Bat this i*» erroneou**, for the last element. 
uopa=a**\a, both in the Aie^tic and the Yedic namc«, l** obviously 
Indo-Iraman and therefore Arojataopn, the chief opponent* 
of Vibhtaepa, must Ime been a Yedic personage and not a 
Turanian 

A most formidable enemy of the family of Yishtacpa vn*, 
according to the Iranian authorities Bidarnfsh, one of the 
brothers of Arjaqi This name Bidarafsh must he a corruption 
of the A\ estic name Yidarafshmikn, occurring m a certain old 
A\ estic text other than the one in common use v here it occurs 
•only as Dardnnika. Now ‘ Darafsk ’ the last part of this name 
meaning ‘ banner cloth ’ is a synonym of the Yedic Sanskrit, 
Ambara, meaning ‘ cloth which we actually find m the name 
Amharisha, that of the brother of the Yedic prince i?ijrasVa» 
Thus Bidarafsh and Amharisha are one and the same person. 

The father of Arejat-a<jpa, according to the A vesta, was 
Yandaremana. The last part of this name, viz., ‘ mana 
appears also as the last part of the Yedic name Bhayamana ; 
* Yandare 5 may, therefore, he a word meaning ‘ bhaya ’ == 
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Tear If‘Yandaro cnn be ascertained to have had tlio same 
meaning foar then Yandaremana, tho father of Arjia^p, 15 tho 
same person as the Yedio Bhajamnna -who was with prince 
22ijrus\u. 

In the same wny wo can identify Hnmaynha, tho Avestio 
opponent of Zammin the brother of Yishtfiqw, with tho Yedio 
Snradhas the brother of ^ljrfis'vn the A\ e*tio hn being tho 
Fame as the Yedio /)/ nndtheA\cshc mayu (Persian mflyeh 
—wealth, capital) being a synonym of tho Yedio rAdlins 
wealth. Thus Humnyaha is the some person as tho Yedio 
prince Surildhas. 

In this war out of tho fire Yedio pnnoes wo haro identified 
four with the four opponent* of YlshtA^pa and Ins family, men¬ 
tioned m the A\estft, the ShAhnAmoh and other IrAnian books 
Both tho Iranian authorities and the Ifigyodn aro nt ono in 
declaring them brothers and descendants of a royal family 
Their names, mamfostly Indo-Ir&man lend ui to conclmlo that 
it must haro been tho fivo joint authors of the hundredth hymn 
of tho first Han (lain of tho Kigveda who fought ngnim-t King 
YlshtArpn, in whoso Hmo Zoroaster proclaimed hi* religion 
Agam though the names of VLhtu<?pa and other Iranian oppo¬ 
nents of these Yedio princes do not occnr in this hundredth 
hymn of tho first Mandaln of tho Tfigveda, ono of its verses 
alluding to n battlo suggests that tho hymn was perhaps com¬ 
posed nnd recited bj its authors on tho cio of a fight with their 
Irfiman opponents Tho verso runs thus 

n 1 lab 1 

1 1 5551 

55^1 w^h;i 1 35^ 1 1 

T 1 fTi 51ft 11 

“He tho humlhntor of (the enemy s) pride the hero of 
tbo battlo—mar ho malo the hght of the son acre* Ible to 
our warriors This day (he who h ) tho lord of the gooJ ho 



imokrd )>v nnm—nun (lint ) Indra aecompmiod l>3* tho 
M.truf'*’ '•‘mil for ottr pi election." 

( ftjgve dn, Mundahi I, In mu 100, -vorbo t>). 

Might not the words * tin** da\ ’ Ac. allude to (ho parti¬ 
cular h title *-poken ol in iIn* us huuttg boon fought 

between Vhhinfp'i mid Areydarpa ? 

Xow lo. u- turn from tliew* pi duels antagonists (o the 
prio^ils oncmics of King Ynhfuqu and fhr* propln*# Zoi naffer. 

The 122 nd In mu of (ho tn^t Mandela ol (In* /t’lgsedi i*. 
composed In Kalo-hismi, (lio *-on of Dhglmtamas Being horn 
of n woman mined Us r i|, he calls himself by the matrons m 
Atis')|. is m tho tolloss*ing Yedic \er-e: 

la! ?rri 51 i *§33$ 1 s^ctf 1 senti afifspr:! 

|T*/I 

*rl s:l 1 srinracf 1 irftiprc!r 1 

area: (l 

“And tlio son of U"'i| (is intent) on insokmg thoso my 
glorious As'iim, who at tho dawn of day oat (tho ofteiing) 
(and) dunk (tho Soma) And prune ye (my friends), tho 
son of waters (Agni), 3'om (fasourde); (pimso 30) tho 
parents of the nntling tiaseller/* 

(fiigseda, Mandaln I, I13mil 122 , serse 4 ). 

Zoroaster a ho in expressing Jus detestation for limi calls 
him by the s.une matron}in in the following Gothic serse. 

• . . ..ioU-A-u} .f£j} 

4 .Who (viz, tho Dues u-ss orshippers) as well as the 

Knrupan TJgikhs have given up tho cow' to Aoshmn (the 
demon of rapine )....». ( Y. XLIV, 20). 

As Knkshnun, tho son of Dirghntuinns, is spoken of by 
himself as well as hy Zoroaster by his matronym Aushj, so King 
Vishtuppa spealcs of him in the Avestu as T&thravant, which is 
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his patronym. Tuthnrnmt in tho AvestA signifies the son of 
one whose name means passionato and as such is synonymous 
with the Vedlc Dlrghatamas which also means tho son of ono 
haring long enduring passion, and Dirghatamas is as has been 
said above, actually the namo of the fathor of Kahshivan m tho 
Vedas. 

Again in the thirteenth verse of this same hymn, Aus'ij 
despises King Vlsbta^pa of the family of tho hero Vietnam 
( Gastnhm ) thus — 

f^l *£5*^1 lEstfSW | fsTHTlh rthn 

sill ^ut 

“ What (can) Isht&g'va of the family of Ishtaras'ma (<lo)? 
These overpowering rulers ( u e n tho Vedio gods ) will subjugate 
tho people H ( iZigveda, Mandala I, hymn 122, verso 13 ) 

These words of tho Vedio Jfishi Knkshiriin nro remarkably 
striking, for the two persons bo speaks of arc manifestly tho 
Avestic Vishtfi^pa and Vi^tnuru As Vlsht&jpa, when articu¬ 
lated by the Greek tonguo, became Hystaspcs so pronounced 
by this Vedio jRishi, it assumed tho form Isht&s'vn. Moro 
striking is the namo Ishtaras'ma, ooming ns it does from tho 
mouth of the Vedio ifishi, for tho final syllable ma does not 
ooeur in the present Avcstfi text, but it occurs in tho later 
Pahlavi and Persian word Guriahm, survived from tho 
parent language of the AvestA Theso two names appearing in 
tho Vedas uttered by Ausfij (At U^ikhs) In disparagement of 
a manifestly Nodoryfin warrior confirm our belief that theso 
two persons were contemporaries and were actually engaged 
in a momentous quarrel affecting life and death. Sftyanfi- 
chfirya, the groat Commentator of tho Veda* says that 
Xshtis va and Ishtaras'ma wero two kings but beyond this 
ho gives no moro information about them. No wonder that 
tho groat Commentator should know nothing about them, both 
being of a conntry beyond modern India and himself not know¬ 
ing anything about tho A vest a 
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Again. we can fiacc the family of Mana m the Ithgveda, of 
whom Zoroaster complains m his Gatlins as we have shown, 
above. The huiuhed and eighty second liynm of the first Man- 
dala of the Rig\cdu is composed hy Agastya, one of the children, 
of the Vcdic l?isbi Mana It is addressed to the twm gods 
As'uns otherwise called Nas.it}a 5 : The Nusatyas (Avesta, 
Naonnhaithva ) arc denounced as demons in the A\ estu. But 
Agast} a praises them as follow^ :— 

<fipIF5[l 3TTTI 51^1 *2131 ITC[I 

*THer:i 5^1 

“ May this hymn please you, 0 bra\ e Ndsaty&s, which the 

sons of Mana have sung unto you.” 

(Ifrgvedn, Mandala I, hymn 182, ierse 8). 

^ fi«rl nTl irap 2T#I nft:i ^eji 

1 ft$tn<3[ i 1 ?ur: 1 

3T^I 2^1 *TC[I I puy f^lgsq-prt 

§s#ffa I ii^:i s#fr 11 

“With us may that your bounty be, 0 bearers of Sweetness! 
Love you the hymn of the poet Mrtnyn For people exhilarate 
you, 0 most bounteous ones, with the desire of food and for 
Great strength.” (Aigveda, Mandala I, hymn 181, verse 1.) 

isiiii^i wt:i ^irfTi ’reffr.l 

2ra^i iTfril atom ?toi 21 apuifi 

*ti??ri ^ir 11 

“This hymn composed with care is sung unto you, O 
bounteous As'vms, by the sons of Mana. Come home unto us 
for our childeren’s and for our own sake, delighting yourselves 
in the house of Agastya, 0 N&satyas.” 

(Aigveda, Mandala I, hymn 184, verse 5)* 
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In the 170th hymn of the first Mao dak of the ifigreda 
which zs composed by the aboremenboned Kokshivan and 
is addressed to the As'vms, the _7?iahi says — 

I »l#n ^i5rl ^4lHi I HHI 1 ^ I 
9 T2TI #tTTI 

=1^1 n^TTl ?pHTl flTJI 

i sfi’iDiiy. ii 

w 0 AsVin* praised by Mdna ( through tho song) of 
(his) son, (and) (thus) ginng food, 0 supporters, to 
(that) sage, (and) delighted with Agnstyn, throngh his 
•worship you, 0 NtLsoiyos, restored Yispolfl ” 

( .ffigvoda, Ifondaln I, hymn 117 verso 11) 

Compare these and several other instances from the ifrgvotla 
-whorora the iftshi Mflna Is alluded to, with the following Gnlthio 
-words of Zoroaster who complains of the i?ishi MAna. 

“ That Mfina mars tho efficacy of holy words. 

(\ \AAI1, 10) 

Wl-^U C4T-~$ fM-» -J-Ctf-*«/■<£ —* 

** Let tho debts of holiness bo paid unto Thy Fire but 
nover as long as I am able to that of ( tho poet) Jlfinyn ” 

(1 \LIII, 0) 

This companion leads us to infer that tho Vedlo /fishi 
T>Tfinn. must lw tho ramo person hated by Zoroaster in his 
Gatlins 

In tho Frnvnrdin \t 105 where tho Fravnshl of Jlathra 
vfika tho son of Simaxhl Is invoked, it is “related tint ho 
irmoto down mnny of tho Ueaghas who opposed the religion 
of Abu end ltatu (\atha-Ahil-Vniryii ) Now the*e Ufngha* 
wo might bo sure wore none but tbo followers of Am fy, I 
KakshiTon above-mentioned As tbo t7fagh«s are denounced 
In tho Avosti so tho Salmoxhi*, that is the followers of 
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iNimirliu the father of 3 fatliin\ulcu au\ in flu* IStliAerse of 
flic 100th In nm of flu* fir-f Mandala of tho iJig\oda, denounced 
( undot tin* imm* ot Sinn tt ) a- thnwes and lohbei- and 
mentioned ii" lu\mg Invn ton-pqiifiith killed 1>a India Hole 
d-o flu* gioit (Vmmentntor SAumAoh.h\a failing fo lecognizo 
fin* Siimiis a- human being-, -uppo-e- tln*in fo In* giants and 
<*ai 1 spirits But In flu* light ol tin* Ato-ta wo arc now ahlo 
to disooAcr tint tin* Sum 11* A\eie Irani in-, flu* follow01 - of 
Simnsdn wIiom* -on Miithra\aka {ought ii^und Ufagha-, i. o > 
flu* followor- of Au-hi, 1 o . lvak-hi\nn 

Again flu* mor Yitanguhaiti mentioned m flu* AAOsta as 
noticed iboAo reminds us of tin* Toi I'tfa'fa, one of the 
fi\o ri\or- mentioned m flu* Yeda-. and tlionet* wo infer 
that flio -nnitng ot tnnumorahlo Daom-woi-dnppois 1 >a the 
Iranian liero Yift.iuru must lane taken place on tin* hanks of 
one of the -acred mor- oi tin* Yoda-: loi .i-Sot the name of the 
mer Yitangulnifi ha- not keen identified with that, of any of 
the modern Ii anion rner- 

From all that has been shown nho\o on the authority of the 
AAe-ta and the 7 ’igAoda, the inference i- iire-i-tihle that ceitam 
persons in the A\o-tfi, Ai7., Yi-htii?pa, Zaimaui and others, 
and certain othci persons m the 7 figvoda, ajV., 7 i!ijra-'\a, Auh'ij, 
and others weie conteniporaues and were engaged against one 
another m a fierce quarrel originated mostly hy leligious 
differences and political ambition-, and that also all ot them w ore 
contemporaries of Zoroa-ter. Now it is an established fact that 
the hymns of the 7 hg\oda were composed thousands of years* 
anterior to the date which tradition assigns to Zoroaster, aiz , 
three hundred years before Alexander the Great Y r o can, 
therefore, safely conclude that Zoronstei flourished at a time far 
earlier than the date assigned to him by the later PahlaAi 
AATiters 

Bombay , 5 th May 1899 . 

* See tf Onon ” by Bal Gangadliur Titak , “ Aitareya Brahmnnam” by 
M Haag, Yol I, pages 28, 42, 48, 52 , and other standard works 



PjiZEND AND ENGLISH VERSIONS OF A CHAFFER OF THE 
PAULA VI DIN KARL RELATING TO THE SOLAR 
AND LUNI-SOLAR YEARS IN THE ZQROAS- 
TRIAN RELIGION 

(Br Ervad Sheriabji Dadadhai Bhabuoha ) 

Tho chapter translated below is copied from the original 
■text of tho Palliavi Dlnhard, written in 1G59 a. d and brought 
from Persia by MooUa Bahman the son of Mobod Be bra m of 
Ycid in tho year 1783 a d., and which is at present preferred 
in tho Moolla Fcroxo Library of Bombay It was for tho first 
time noticed by tho late Dnstoor Edalji Dilrflbjl Sanjuna of 
Bombay in his booh called u Kboreh Vahijah" published in 
1828 a D Latterly during tho last thirty five years Tarsi 
Scholars of Irflninn languages Mr K- It Catna and others 
ham repeated!} tried to mate a correct rendering of this 
chapter Tho following is tho latest effort in this direction 
which 1 beg to offer hero in the hope that It may bo of sorao 
help to my co-rehgionlsts in tlic researches which arc at present 
being carried on in Bombay for ascertaining tho correct reli¬ 
gious calendar of tlnj Tarsis My English translation Is rery 
clovs and consequently in some place' it might seem a littlo 
■uncouth to tho general reader Bat my object in making it so 
is to stick to tho original trat as much as po^ihlc 

X jTi tie —la P*hl»Tl and Titcud ? i« Inserted for (, ), for { ), 
and for ( )-] 



-XfS «.aSi_iJry 

v f°^u 

> . 

iGv-Hl <=^g<s 

°o t, l'iO- J OI v|y S | 


i.t 


-{-k 


J •!.*?•> 
•• ) 


) 


—jV rc^- (,) 

G*\ ;*=^, ijij 

W) Jp? 

*7w r= ^ iU = -J-“ w »| j.f j 
c° (^) t^fC 


0V1HLS0MR AND 
l.UNAK (?)i 
v j; a it .s,— if o w 
(nu.ll!) ITlUODSa 

^'....jcujujc i* n rf?LS9 - A c-' 

..) M . '•M’O'iiioNorntn 

. ^ > os* (J00I) nnuniox. 


J ^JU 


oo 

c 




*"■** (|) (i) tj u( ls _ T]l0 

_•’’Sy|'-o^ ^°l*u Ao-ir/s of two 

..jijjou W:U s— cl J)(t>/<:-/iifn'- 

-b-uA^_u _ j _ mintUHJ*-{,!-( 

.(k^x and 

- V - , -v £J .a<J^ f W «% 0» He 

., .f/lix ''"'/-/•»■’») from- 

° («u>ml yyoars” 


1 The wonl ( or jUnmOju-^c ? \ llnQ . 

deciphered satisfactorily ' «w not jet been 

2 CAodh) ,= Sanskrit a^fr, “dumtion period» Tins 
decipherment is correct and the meaning appropriate Cf .3^1^ 
(A-\ adlnraslinik) imperishable, etc, i\here <® 18 rf/, 

amrf md th,S ' n ° rd ‘' ‘shepaklk ’ Yi = Sanskrit f^= 

. I ’ an " addition, hence “ to bo separately added, to bo 

jne rcalated The tvord can also bo compared xuth Sanskrit or 

mmlTr' C ’* nnd , Inay b0 tranfilated “to be made to fall on the 
> e in erealated • the pnncipal object of intercalation being 

]in ^ a " G V° J 6 "' 11 ’ t,c S in afc tbe vernal equinox The vords F'iU and f? 
reRtmvJi 1Dadverfcence been omitted m the original copy They are- 
, ‘‘f® aS WeU as m thc bftli paragraph on tho authority of the 

n an e seventh paragraphs v here they are rightly written 
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“ iijtt-nji fs (r) 

_jy <6 u as sc 

-MXJ -“13 ” " -“S| 
« vfx_/ _j“ i "(s 
nt) iiu-u^r “ “c-Sj 
^Vew- sc -“M m 

isi*“ -lunw “ nu|^ 
“ti_/_ri -oi i 5y 


*« - * * (r) 
*-lw6 * '•t'j’jr 
-s i°su " onj so * 
«!»W 
rtns-o iooj 

“ omnji ss (f) 

* trsu so 
xjis “ so 

-,SCK «n 

tU-o'su (*it) 


-Wlfzi^ (r) 

-i-y*-.. j - ju-bT 
•*C -i I* **■-.» 
j - c*-»n 

> v_ 

«j I 

-li -10 S^-o^-C. 

-£■“ -e—s ty-^- 

-5>^j 

-*1* * J^S •S-'sv* 

• V” t" i*i 

Bjlf-tl > rn-—D 

•jr (r) 

*1 •*_$» .e,f-t) 

Sf* , -“<rJl*«^( 

-J -He's 

^ - ‘-«r 

^-•-a o •tf-n •^oA 

** ^r*t -* r ^ 
-(^=3V> (je) 

- - V^-"Q/' 

*JP 1# Bf* 

J •b-S-OO' i^yr-. 

“-r- 0^3 1 *kV -** 

-^c-no* “ 2^r»j I 

** C^crJl-c. *jrv^ [ 


(2) u Dayt-intrr^ 
ealaiiny-tn~(every )- 
year ’ it that (solar 
I year) of 12 month, 
each month 30 days 
and 5 days of exact* 
which orncs in the 
twelve months mo¬ 
vement of tho son 
through the Zodiacal 
signs altogether 365 
days 


( 3 ) An the five 
days aro nmdo up 
of (unequal) por¬ 
tions of time* In the 
(solar xodlncnl une¬ 
qual) montlis of the 
) ear they are placed 
to ( oftor ) tho last 
month of tho year 

( 4 ) fllie solar year 
called) “tlie day w/i 
terva!alinft-in-( ere- 
ry byear Is nl*o 
alin'd tlie ( alcu 
latorj” (Civil) for 
it i kept tn the com¬ 
putation of the mul 
tltudi 


a portion of ttm* 


4. Tho difference between r?* and if K* 
•of whatever length. »if = aa hoar 
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v AiSSiHim? 1 (*) 

**4 - •)>{-»$ (6) 

v 2$ ( fX ) K T? s ,JI ^ 


V •. ^4 _J" 4 

f 1 - 

e-f w i4 v is*) 

4. J 

.W^, ,J . 



*- w ii -y? 

.b—y/lu .j 


♦ > .«-"•• • « ” J 

•> .v 1 *»• 

* 



(5) w frour*~i/ite)'~ 
i <thi<ino-(m the f/(£//- 
j»tm)-jnvn('<ti<nd) 
>t<<i> i- t)i it (‘•ol.tr 
\cat ) which (is <-'o 
tailed ) muti{i to tho 
si\ hour-, (m uh» up) 
oi A action- o( hours, 
wliicli ncemmilafo 
from u*ir to )oir 
:»j the oml of 505 

d*»\ 


-*Ut5-*ren5^* > (l) 

—(l) 

*5»£sU' t*~ tif 

^JUjryjf* ,~un • 

N, 

i&i Kv- Hi ni> i e* 


Il'jV^la, SS 

jc~; ^ ir- 

d’-yjyjr •-">! •> 

_(jx^ Jf 


-_r _/* iif —‘■'t i 

•> .-*y ._ 

• ■"**< i _j_j~ i« •qu 

ajjjuj .I’.WJJ 

-•5 S 5 _J- Ilf 

,_uy 

*° ifll^J fe^j 

♦ W-"U 

•bou^j/^u .-uy . •jy- u, t 


—toil jp 


“ ‘4p -I"- 1 ’ 


(l>) 11\ tlcfoinng 1 
( then addition ), 
they (tin' hours ) 
tn.n amount to ono 
da\ in lour a cars; 
ten d:i\ - in ioify 
gear's, (at the r.tio 
oi ) a quaitor of ci 
dav pci jonr 6 ; ono 
month in 120 } cars; 
Iho month-5 in 000 
) cat s , one year 0 ia 
1110 }c.u-. 


r v. 

^__J ‘ ct t'a ft - J , I take the first word in tins phrase to bo a 
logogram as an abbreviation for “ono fourth,” which is not hero 

inappropriate and «*=Ar £>j. 

3 Correctly speaking 12 montlis of 30 days each, l e„ altogether 
360 days (Translator). 


-ltH5 l(f -W (V) 

Vi * “ -aim 

-* 1 W " “ H? “ UrS^ 

« - ,$u>^ n*w “ r<? 

~ itifio ip»iu 


Mtru «i (a) 
"«s ii«-“ itt: [“] 
«T? -«*»» 

i^jii re ^-J j 
-ajvw-* iwnmj 

'I | <5 " “ W-x l|fj 

** r^u-y 


=:S -o-»t* (v) 

T fa — 

-A)—AJ •8{* -Jf “ )v 
J 

M)-* -> - 

-■^-"n ^-“a -J 

•alfr (id*—» --« 

" J^p -t-0 1 

-f-wfc-jW (A) 
t-Ai -J - ■<]!-• of 
-Hr -> !* rx-tr 
r H».» 

-«K!• -i—J a #^-- 
-kns »__jWl 

-tj -J ■»0'JJ-u-'« l 
•Uf" -J “ rjxp -Act 
" -t-ejcr?} ).| 


(7) (The rtojon of 

colling it J “ Hourt- 
tniercalattnq-from- 
tfears (tn the shape 
of) a day (or days ) 1 
is this that it ( m 
tercalntes ) the col¬ 
lection, accumulated 
from several years, 
of those six hours 
(made up) of the 
fractions of hours 
on tho dayj at tho 
end of tho year 

(3) u Days-t n terra- 
lot mg (solar year) 
which is itself tho 
Cnlculatory (civil) 
year has from tho 
creations begin¬ 
ning* (its) duration 
and nv on (i o., 
fixed for ) tbo Jsow 
lears Day tho Mi- 
hrangnn, and other 
ancient festival* 


7 Tho addition of Intercalary hoar* mast be made in the day form 
nwl not in the fraction of a day Thi* It dear from the Tery name of 
thl* kind of Jett which U fi iS “ MB-JI >/ Moreover 

the la*t word ft I* wry Important for it ahowi that there li no 

necessity of waiting tIB the aggregate of hour* would reach to a fnQ 
month of thirty day*. Had It been to, we ahonld hare had here the word 
(mooth) and not ffX (day). In the flrrt and fifth paragraph*, 
thU word fX » omitted hr the Inadrertence of tho copytit, haa been 
on the itrength oT thli reading rtrtored. 

8. PyCV«rw<wah^y>a»j»yla meant the time when aeconhnglo Zorooa 
trian tradition* recordrd In the Bondaherh and other writing*, Ahriman 
began to rpofl the faaltleai material creationa of Ahnmard on a day 
of \ ernal Enolnox, tho* earning unwittingly the re rotation* of tho 
heareuly bodle* M»«n by u*. (Translator) 
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«(h) 

v j^s {cji^ 

*<? £-6 $«« 
-“J»T *•* -»f€~ IStfJSS 

t l?s 6 u -eu 

Nv-a gu* *^re>o 
«k)$ * isr^Vui 








> 


w JrJSV' »u (f •) 
-■^vj-i ss $y 

1^ J ^3 #3 -MJtf 

-*ut°e> 6««)6 ** °it^i 




35 * wz (tt) 

“*W!- W rti-jy-nsj ^ 


.j ••ih-'O-"!# ('l) 

•) .* *tew-"3 *J 

*br 

.-MehAr 

-*"£L 

-^3 — ^{u *d>$ •&-*% 

--"U «€)^ - u g • WJ-^o 
-H5^3 

°o° • •> 


j .-«d (j.) 


.t> 


-^-“!> •^£’- u ^ *^3 

[ 2 ] °<;±3^ 

-Jj-wajou .-ly-u^jy 

“oP^WJe^ '>^&gw 

_jj-" •^- u ^.- u (n) 
-^1? •£ 


(9) The new ness of 
its first dny (i.e., its 
first dny to be tho 
New Year’s daj )lias 
been fixed by the 
Iva^ (Ininn^, and as 
the multitude are ac¬ 
customed to stand 
firm on this Now 
Year’s day (1 e., not 
to change it) and (as) 
its glory ( 1 . e., tha 
time-honoured sanc¬ 
tity of its festivals 
Ac.) has prevailed 
in the whole coun¬ 
try through tho an¬ 
cient law r , men take 
rest ( 1 . e., observe- 
them as holidays) 
and enjoy themsel¬ 
ves on those (days). 

(10) In eager ex¬ 
pectation of getting 
leisure on those fes¬ 
tivals, men diligent¬ 
ly finish 0 their work 
and then ( on those 
holidays) they take 
rest and enjoy them¬ 
selves. 

(11) If addition be 
made from that of 


,y 


j*eb 


9 tUM <3J*\ We think this is a clerical error for 
‘having taken pains, 1 e., having diligently finished 

3 
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-rtW -HPU * * 

©€ **W 

-^oj-“ - jitr-jjj^ 

f&f u -*<WUU » 
jy OHJ« w -“J4t*»y > 
htrVJ 


<» UKit 0 »tj(tr) 

jn*jrtf*C ») 
_0}l I - >lt-^m 

»*o <r»® ■nj-’^r 

-XW'J.J s 11(1 n< 

- iio-fl^i iiinwti 

din « -d«jw l=< 

^-1 no “ « 

- -vtrv nj.ii l 


-JBJ-* - tltnoi[-v 
«[*• J “ -o-*) 

-A^li - *\^o;o 

I«jX*t- -> 4-u- 
*!—*■" - 

~> o > 
*J -v&jr.-o •> 
_- 3 ■!-} 

“ W 


4s * -» (ir) 

-tri) •)>) j Kj»-” 
-jI-Wj Sfi-* ri5 

•a-V^ ”'b “ -{O' 

Sj}» J*«W* , 

—*t^ -«a - —vj& 
-j9-*»r*-*t) •'-e'jf-r 

-j -vt.o>a> -A *» 
-xl •l-i-' ip>~* 

•> ^-0 *J 1^** 

-- *J 1^5-3^ 


thotnno (l e., if tho 
cccromnlflfed Ixonri 
be oddod within 3G6 
days, or ns tho frac¬ 
tion of n (lay at 
any tuno ) then its 
duration winch is 
( filed ) by tho an 
cient law may bo 
relinquished, the 
stability ( uniform 
observance of fcsti 
vals <tc.) of tho mul¬ 
titude may become 
moveable (chang¬ 
ing ) and (conse¬ 
quently 'men s faci¬ 
lities, enjoyments 
and diligence fn 
their work may lx\ 
diminished 

(12) If it be rear¬ 
ranged according to 
tbo dcloj ( i e., tho 
fractions of a das ) 
fixed from tho be¬ 
ginning (by Nature) 
(i e., without wad 
ing to get tbo 
amount of a day or 
days) many things 
profitable to K>ve- 
reignty and the mul¬ 
titude which arc 

connected with thrK? 



13 ^ i3-*vsti (ir) 
v i i rtrs | ?:*?r w 

l^cf u KjA C 


fj 

-*'^ s, - 

_ " 1* 
tv v v 


Y 

t* 




W f?ti $0 w J^w-'w'IM 

N, 

-J*i6 ctf-e v c ~ 

£tw**<: ?£ 

* 33 i^n j ^ i 

»il “TAS^ 
• IfylSI^V r«TV &tb 


>{rlL u (^. *J ^J^jr v ^{j/ 


11 J ? *4} (ir) 

.Sj»y,0 j 


Ux\'z J •> 

-^-‘■'f -J > 

b-uf J’juy (V^ 

)*> \ 

X 7 * 

-^3 bj J d£ 

•*» 

•J .J -1%^ 


ltMi\.ik m;n lmvc 
+> 

to hi* ]<*f( of}. nn<f 
thr\ ni'»\ 'approach 
<<>() o , ic'-ull in)f ho 
‘•lothiulno-H of men 
.is regard-. diligence 
m umh mid promo¬ 
ting tli(' pio^penfy 
of (lie wmId , 1 o 

(H) ( ThoH’loro ) 

I llO 1 tMH'W.ll of\ <■ u s, 
month*' and d.t^, 
wlnoh M mo (ai ii'-n- 
nl!\ ni.ilhod) m tlio 
<'ihml.ii of Zodiacal 
")gn^ : ilx* counting 
of lli<> 3 p.n s l*i oni 
the bnth of men 
(i e., then ago); 
how many )<\ns of 
--o\erc)gns hom llio 
beginning of crea¬ 
tion p.isf, 13 and tho 


10 That is to sni if the umfomut\ of 30 days ofc\cry month be 
£o»c, or if the religious festnnls &c be commenced not from tho certain 
points of time as fi\e<l in tins easily counted solar .j ear but from uncer¬ 
tain points rucIi ns morning, noon, night and soon, people would lose 
the usual facility and would perpetually feel wcomenience (Translator) 

11 We take the °ts for Puzend or »>9 and read the whole 
y tS-*U3»i — ^ csy “Newness which, renewal which” 

12 Tlie word is a corrupt form of (Anjafta)= 

(anjumida) “past” Compare Puzend 

to blow” If we read the word - Persian SAArr 1 * 1 drawn out’, 

then, too, it may give this meaning 
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- wtrtui ^ -tru * 
^ fli&t ee i 


(if) 

*;pS){ ws i 

~ WW-l -V* 3 * 
"WC J jp 


i*<jji xi-ijj i (| e) 

A « HJlr-JI “ >£ " 


-JO i-*«£* 

I -^JO' 

—t»o* —» —filar 

-;o-*o -vv>); 

•o—tt -Cf" - -*rn-*» 
> ~ F'T&t-vJk ~*1 

-*) 

“ r* 


•W"< J 

•Of* •l*ii>'-'. *J 


-»* (t ft) 

-4 j i( t ^5 nV 


I period of tame on 
food in tho hands of 
tho multitude wluoh 
men give and toko 1 * 
aroong thorn selves 
(nil) which is judici 
ally connected with 
the Calcalatory 
(Civil) leor should 
not bo disarranged 
from their plnoe* 
and tho subjoct 
people 14 should not 
bo mndo Irritated, 

(14) If thfi Calcu¬ 
lator) (Civil) Tear 
which U among men 
bo intercalated by 
(adding) time (i e., 
within TG5 days or 
ns the fraction of a 
day at an) time) a 
good deal of tho con 
dactlng of the af 
fairs of the world 
wonld bo placed in¬ 
to disorder »• 

( 15 ) Tho period 


and the high cm) of 
15 , )Vhal t mna ctloo U >pofrcn of here li not ele»r (Tr*ml»tc*> 

14. ~i<ru ([JUiwx.J-rcnfcn |V jtj “ ** V 

j«t r«rJc. 

16 (BhrxJhr<l). Corapire Tenon u lo « 

tfinmlerl/’' 
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v «v^o* <6te^ 

°o° rsr£Mjo~ ^■‘ucj 


It «su (m> 



^ (tv) 

•€)rC)£; 

iiW-« «tsle)^ 

o° i^mp-sw -. \ni$v 


the hours to be in¬ 
tercalated, which 
from year to year 
amount out of ( se¬ 
veral ) years to ma¬ 
ny, are estimated 
from day ( 1 . e , in 
day form ) with the 
seasons which are 
yearly four 

(16) The beginn¬ 
ing season of the 
year is spring. 

(17) When the sun 

arrives at the first 
degree of Aries 
which is the. 


.j 

-€-"lIT «A3^{? .}}^h-WA3 
-ei£° *. 

.&-« .J A 


Mi)g M »(^ > 

h-WJJf .J .}£$ 


-^-"ey A’.w'aj (t l) 
°o° d>j -g^k, 

•)3 j d* (tv) 

*j ’2^" U E~ 

° 0 0 .^A3-*>IS *.*••• 


0o !^U_r^r(lA) 

(n) 

■\ \ 
uh ny itfj-npsf 

~*»t° 

VfgUW t»»>l€K>9 

(r«) 

°0° 


\*> -*tA (t A) 

°o° .y»-w€ 

.->$ •* (n) 

•ey^-dj ~*t> 

•> o-wjS- o 

°o° *-e^ 

-23 (r*) 

°o° •)^€ j "er 


(18) It lasts for 
three months. 

(19) "When the 
smi passes through 
the constellations of 
Aries, Taurus and 
Gemini 

(20) The second 
season is the sum- 
mei. 
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-V 1 US “(ft) 

" Prtltl Ilf-H) 
lUI**-6W J lllj 

“ IJ-^& W)-“ « 

•“M j“-w(rr) 
^ -* (fr) 

ji it nt/ iiti-nAt 
W «-“j? I 

itiiirtio 

-*■«! ''“ini (ff) 

“ IB 

“ » (ro) 

ci*)b ii iiB-n/)'? 

u ljitA° w ii<hr 

~W J|W “ IA1-" 
Win* 

^.r-Bjccn) 

^ “» (rv) 

“IJItTi* IB litt-^B 

ltt-"?ll RB I 
" gJV IBIWBJ 


•>3 - 1 -w (rt) 

j ■is^e 

•J 2^s-»i 

(u -ul (rr) 

- O'-”, 

>3 ■> m (rr) 
-^-*3 -*» ’-{^1 

l > -S/C-T 

- 

•i-SSiSt* (ir) 

tWvy» 0 

>3 -> i* (r«) 
-lii -J^ 

_. r J <>3 

-I^-*“3 

(u -o) (ri) 

•• •O'-l 

•>j j lit (rv) 

—if --s 

i •y't'-'K t 

V- 'll"- 


(21) TVhen the son 
arrives at the first de- 
greo of tho constel¬ 
lation Cancer Tvhich 
13 the 

(22) It lats for 
threo months 

(23) AHien tho ran 
parses through tho 
constellations of 
Cnnocr Leo nnd 
Virgo 

(24) The tlurtl n 
tho nntainn. 

(2») VT>on tho ran 
arrive* nt tile fir t 
degree of LIhn 
vrhich 14 the 


(2u) It la ts for 
tlirei month 

(2 1 ) When thostm 
pa e* throo„h tin 
con foliation* of I i 
hm, t 'eorj to nni 
^agittarm 
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fty* , (p A ) 

°o S 

t^ «£s (n) 

Sire)®; is) 

Jit 0 v> .* .91-”) w 13 ^ 
-■SO J)£M3 -”))! 0 

°o° JtOni° 

(H) 

.9J-”) JJ£i 

i \ i 
°o° guy) I tfjurew-s 


__p «ss >w(®‘ (rr) 

J>| IP^U ” -s^ 

!^S 


JftJ-Mj\ * JCJUIV* Lj 


i*?^ 5» i^rettr »zj 
w -*U'o t€ J^J -a [ 3 
n°su iw « • )£ 
W i«?<®^ h>i 
i»> WS I IpS] ^ 
h>) i^t«^ 

. -eg ^ <^£^j 

-■^-"i -so" -*t)t«e) i 


.31SU 


•e>^jyj p (fa) 

° o 0 .)^yju-ugj^ 

>3 -J -J# (n) 

-.J^ 

- U h .J .-JU^-U^U 

- J *^0* 
°o° *_3^te 

•-*l4 (f*‘) 

°o° •O'-WG 

*>3 -j i* (rt) 

--“(? .jy 

--*”6 o -4^ >. e^y 

°o° •p U C 

'&y (rr) 

•J •6jeQ2.^- u o* J-weyJj' 
•4 -j ♦P.w.u 

wjjj .J j-iy-U»-A 

.^u'fiy-u .jjy 

•■4!? ^A3j£-° 

•J (O-jS’-A? 

.^ei^u .j 
,^-u.u .1°auji} 

4^ .> *. -b^A *4 
•> •beev- u, 6 *4 j*$ 
*4 -jj^e>*-*"6 
•4 •> 

j (?) 

• ■i!-H5-"ii-°^ • O’ tG 


(28) The fomtli 
and the last is the 
wmtei 

(29) When the sun 
ailives at the fiist 
degree of Capncor- 
nus, also called the 
second Taiutis 

(30) It lasts for 
thiee months 

(31) When the sun 
passes thiough the 
constellations of Ca- 
pi i cornus, Aquai ius 
and Pisces 

(32) As these foui 
seasons of the yeai 
me bound to the 
motion of the sun 
(i. e, depend on 
the motion of the 
sun ) tin ough the 
Zodiacal signs, by 
the collection of 
hours at the end of 
each yeai ( of 365 
days ) much delay¬ 
ed time in (the lap¬ 
se of ) years would 
reach ( i e, accu¬ 
mulate) to days, and 
days to months, and 
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(it) 

* iXlX» 

iw^ i i»mi^ 3 ne^ 
*?jWu fsu-*trcni 
» 

u « nrtJi - n?>\ 

-*•* lT ^ » * wbt 

v v i>» r*o-“ 

w r^e)i » ah7 

»0 « r?j t H^&i 

^trt Isi w 
*W JWi vwtouor 
^■ccr »»t/ u t ^j t 
-&X * -iw^o 

-«* k^s « xO 

/ |t»TO ^jTtJU-^) 


V •*H**fyr .«* 


-l* —b- (rr) 

-«^--tr o /•v*)* 
*j d# -c« 

♦*?>r - -*r^-* 1 *T3-^c 
i-asr^ *> i- V’i »j 
•* Uv*+a&j>k >1 

.j }-n5J» 

r drt^**S •> J*« 
A-« J ^•no-O'iJ •> 
[?] ,r > v *0) 

4 *J 

^o* r d#»r*l 
•jiw 5 > ^vc 
-H j •HJiA'b 
•J 4-O-b^ > f *}£J 
4 * 4 * 0 -— v 
-2W?-* d£)-b 

« v}e^ ^ r -dr 


mouths to years and 
years to Urge H Ba 
rInfis, n (?)ond there¬ 
fore, the seasons 
may have to be re¬ 
linquished 
(33) With the re- 
lmqoUhment of sea¬ 
sons, what is con 
nectcd with that 
(yoar) of tho nature 
of the four season* 
snch as tho sprout 
ing growing blo¬ 
oming, ripening 
and harvesting of 
grains and plants 
tithes 1 ' of men, tho 
revenao circuits 17 
of officials among 
tbc subjects tho 
changes of summer 
and winter winds, 
tho steering In tho 
seas which Is estl 
mated according to 
winds (which blow 
at certain places 
in certain seasons 
In particular direc¬ 
tions) and the works 


16 . fl}-U (IHh-*-ch) Compare IVr*i*n «-£>ia= * 9 thhe* 

17 ^CLS This word la uncertain. EUewberc It oecorc la ti# «eiuo 
c f a * Journey undertaken on jorermnent basloesi, knee sorarthb; 
Die a rerenoo circuit or utlie*. (?) 
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Kt’V'J tl£J £$ (rpi 

~y » 'rac¬ 
ial * iterS-* 

2 =>» 

3£, -i’^o «re^G 

V » fJViis; 


•-"U .j .* »^Awj .-fcjjou 

^-“ty 

-it!* • *:^ 3 *bdtfh 

~^-*'C-" «j 
V *^J 

-y .?* (n c ) 

»{?•" *!^-* u 3t-“L'‘ ♦!*? 

,J% .{^JU 

-^■4?-*' J£ C 

tk^i}-^ v 

-5) *J ‘J^ 

•tef^*** *j^ •te^- u » 

-jr-u 1 I W{^ 3 -?.i*;jl 5 
r o° *J*"tr/ v - 2 i 3 


o/* Mr Z/wZ o/ 7 v>5- 
(jinn a> jonu il as dtt~ 
las , would Z/r Ze/? 
q/f 1 p /7 om Z/tf // try;- 
pi op) into times bp 
the Ca lrtilatory 
( Ci til )oa ?) of the 
multitude. 

(51) (Therefore) 
flic “ Jlumkiirs *’ 
(the co-working 

priests) should 

(e\on) b\ flic ro},tl 
command (if neccs- 
*• ir\) rc-odabli-di if, 
(*.<*., flic Cml Year) 
towards (flit* joar 
ot) flic hind of se.i- 
‘-•on‘5, (i. c., make up 
flic nrrear ol flic 
fnne by miercala- 
fion and flius bring 
back e\ cry month 
fo it* proper season^) 
and should again 
calculate it (bring 
it back) towards the 
(time of) the ap¬ 
proach of plants (i e., 


18 “•go? (liamgum vidfishta) for lr£MJ— w (°) "■S&Z 
( hangurn vitfishta ) => Persian /JLi | if f (£*a 

19 (yadmon diltxk). Compare Persian <ya»* 
to help 

4 
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so ns to mako the 
portionlar plants of 
particular seasons 
acccssiblo in their 
particular settled 
months) so ns to 
make it helpful 1 * to 
men. 


-»J « (re>) 

HJiro |An_j_ 

- ix*»j 


(re) 

iiT-” -ttfi-u 
-| <£ :£b) (0 
“ te&'i 


(35^ Day-tnterra 
latton mu. t not bo 
done till n month be¬ 
come* ended (i e., no 
intercalation should 
bo mnde \nthm nny 
month) 


_/_r * (n) 

intne? 

** leh? iw-ci 


v* v (n) 
•^ss^ 


(30) Nor most it 
1k> dolayod more 
than five month 
(tin.) I* the injunc¬ 
tion of tho Good 
ltchgion 


«* (rv) 

wti e« " 

- mwyjvn 


-e 1 (rv) 


A*h-» *J M 
» f»rcr-—v ■> 1*$^ 
cd 


(37) AVliat i* (n n- 
nlb ) marked on 
ilavs months nnd 
rear 1 I* thi rame 
Antlnr-Gnlah”(i e., 
Intembhon) ,0 


0 5tJ (an lar p»lak). This ironl U exactly IjUln • tttnti 
(Saruknt 0 E inttrcalalro*. ‘*itnflarf/ itr f ml fn PaUitJ 

rile oil ami Perahn -r“J = tr-S = ‘^J ^ 1 the Are 

intcrciUrj djjs the O&tU* 
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-•vs (rA) 

°<? tSi°^ VS 

-*U05ren3^ j u ss (r^ ) 
)d 5 s : _9 -*s i -">3 
><[__ L>-\y* L> j 

o° u 


_ji°^ ny (f») 

• l4$ £>J -‘U(53r£K3^ J 
_ y _J* IftilW * 

v ft_ y _jr J • ft 

_3 

Hu] jr »5j • ft 

3-MsjJ _ \ -»K j 

°o°^H<^ >1°^ 


^3 *HJ»J* (^t) 

°o° 22 ^y ig\s>ygj ) 


•J .)**>& (|"A) 

-_U))-U^ .(J^M . . . .Jyjjjg 

.£w-u>g .j 
°o° 

•j ♦** (n) 

•y-"5 .gy-uig j-uy< 
•fcg -J ♦-H- u y »J^> 


°“* % 


Wau 


d’jjujj JJ 


y (n) 

- J -U -V-°^3 .JU 

> *3*"^ * au y 

)_ ft U^-"t 

o -ft- 

-y^3 . 

|| .l’jw.2} J .(.SJ .-»£ 

~"y •> «y-u)( 

°°° * _§£) *{0 J*MI£ 

^3 -tA (Ft) 

(?). ..-uy 
(’) ••• ( ? ) • : 


(38) The Lunar. . 
yeai is on account 
of the moon’s mo¬ 
tion until the sun 

(39) That (viz the 
solar year of 365 
day^) which holds 
over (the six hours) 
lags behind it (viz , 
the Lunar. year) 
about ten houis of 
a day every month. 

(40) By reseivmg 
them (viz , the ten 
houis per month) 
for a yeai (i e, 12 , 
months) they 
amount to 120 
hours, which is five 
days and theie are 
five days of the Gn- 
thas, ( althogether) 
ten days, m three 
years one month; 
and in thnty six 
yeais they amount 
to one year 31 

(41) It (viz, the 

Lunai .yeai ) is 
more paiticulaily 
used m , * •• 

and . ... 2a 


21 Correctly speaking 12 months of 30 days each (Translator) 
22. TYkat is meant by these three words is not known, bnt see 
Pahlavi Vendidad XYIII, 23 SpiegeL (Translator ) 
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-u -o»«(B0 (l^f) 

_r» w uit>r -w 

_(UrttO^Jlfrr) 

'mi <*fs « jo 

" t«JSUOJII uw 


1 ''= 5(0 (rr) 

(S) 

(?) 

—o -t. 

( ? ) l&[ts~r 5 

“U J I )V|V-w , 


| (43) The manifes¬ 
tation of its portion 
is m the profession 
of (P) 

(43) The orrear in¬ 
tercalary (time) is 
marked on the canon 
of the Jewa (?) 


Botnbaj Mh May 1890 



THE OSTRACISM OF THE ACHiEMENIDES FROM TIIE 
PAHLAYI WORKS AND THE SHAH NAM EH 


(By Mr Palanji Barjorji Desai). 

Riddles on the Rocks 

The greatest of all the researches of the now fast dying 
eentmy with reference to the history of the Achannenian penod 
was the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions on the 
palaces and hills of ancient Peisia Grotofend was the first 
scholar who succeeded m deciphering some of the names m 
these ailow-headed inscriptions, followed by Lassen and Henry 
Raw linson, but for whose tn umph m this direction the great 
Achiememan dynasty would not have been known to the literary 
world as it has been dm mg the pi esent century The Parsis 
are greatly indebted to these savants for the discovery of one 
of then ancient Persian monarchies 

It is not my intention to go into the details of the discovery 
of the cuneifoim inscriptions, their language or the foimation 
of the rules of its grammar. Suffice it to say, that this lan- - 
guage of the inscriptions appears to have been corrupted from 
the a ncient A vesta language, the formation of words, &c, being 
nearly the same m both of them. (An attempt at comparison 
of both these languages has been made in my “ History of the 
Achsememdes”, pp 33-50.) The arrow-headed letters appear to 
be a foreign innovation m Persia. The Achsememan kings were 
not the first who introduced them in their country, because the 
Median kings before them had also their inscriptions written in 
the very same style Before the time of the Median empire, 
Persia was a province under the dominant rule of Assyiia, and 
the cuneiform inscriptions seem to have originated with the 
Assyrian kmgs In Assyria, on the walls, on the bricks, on the 
earthenware materials, on the h ory, on the cornelia, and on the 
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stones, arrow Leaded writings Lave been found at tbo present 
(lay which, disclose many a hidden fact, historical as well as 
social and religions 

The OsrctAomi. 

In the tamo way the cuneiform inscriptions in Persia have 
disclosed a foot of great historical vnlno—a fact that was ignored 
by the great opic poet Firdust, by the first Arab historian 
Taban, and by the great Arabic scholar and chronologist Ab 
Blnml But this great fact has been ignored not only by tbo 
Mabomodan writers to our surpnso we must admit that it 
has been equally ignored ovon by tbo Pablan wntfrs before 
them, from whoso works the SInhomcdans copied. The great 
historical fact to whioh I refer is tho discovery of the long lo*t 
dynasty of the Achamienmn kings, who ruled in Persid, for a 
period of sorao 225 years, before tbo timo of Alexander tbo 
Great. This long lmo of Persian kings bad a great and 
glorious record bofore it, yet strange to say the Pahlavi nutlior* 
have unanimously exoladod tho wholo drnastv from their page* ; 
they hnvo not a word to say respecting them they ba\e no 
causo to romonibor their great doings in short they ignore 
their existence oltogtber Why this ostracism, it is not ca y 
to gneas Why this wholo ruling race is erased from tbo long 
lino of Iranian kings nono can correctly snrmi c It might 
bo said that there king* were not Zoron trums that tho 
pcoplo over whom ihoy rnlcd was a non Iranian nation, that 
notwithstanding tho name of Ahnra Mazda appearing in tho 
inscriptions of tho kings no mention i* there made of the Pro¬ 
phet, and that therefore tho kings were not following the faith of 
Zoroaster Bnt there arguments can very easily Iw met with 
nnd refuted If Achicmenians were not Zoroa tnan* or Arran 
who were tho Parthian* or tho A hknnian ? Th*) were non 
Aryan they were Tnranmns they had no fixed faith from 
tho very beginning of their long rule they were more inclined 

towards the many god* of the Greeks titan toward* the monotfr- 

1 tio principle of their Iranian subject And vet we find the 
name* of the Ashkoman king , the duration of their reign and 
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many moic detail' about them in ilie woiks of the PahUvi 
wnteis. The question then is, why wcio they not ostiaciscd ? 
Why weie the;/ notieckonecl the enemies of the Aryan race, 
as they le.illyweie 5 Wh}' weie the if not ignoicd fioin the 
books as the Achromenians neve ? 

Tun Brvsox 

But no As Prof. Max Mallei cays, as the nisei lptions 
themselves disclose, fheieligion of Zoioastei was the lehgion. 
of Cyius, Darius and Xeixos, the tlnee gicatest monaichs of 
the nisei lption-penod Theie aic slant but iciy nnpiessivo 
sentences in a number ol the inscriptions of kings Daiius Hys- 
taspes and Xerxes, in winch they speak highly ot Alima Mazda, 
the God of Zoioastei, and ascnbeall then aclneieinenfs to that 
only God of the ancient Pi ophet Again, Heiodotus and other 
Gieek waiters tell us that the faith of the Acluememdes was the 
faith of ancient Iran , yet the Pahla\ 1 wntei s lgnoic the existence 
of then wdiole dynasty 1 Theie is not a tittle of evidence in 
the Dmkard oi the Bundaliiskn, the tw r o gieat and authentic 
Paklavi woiks, winch can enable us to conclude why this 
long line of F.trsi kings w r ns shuck out of the lists of Peisian 
monarchs The only supposition to winch one could ultimately 
-arrive at is, that the Pahlau wiiteis weie quite ignoiant of 
the very existence of the Achauneman empne and its kings. 
Had they even an inipeifect knowledge of them they would not 
have remained silent; they would most assuredly have mention¬ 
ed them, and given the list of the kings together with the 
number of years they reigned, they wxiuld have tried, however 
imperfectly, to give their genealogy and ever} 1- other paitieular 
about then religion, manners and customs Had the Aeliveme- 
nian lungs been unjust oi unkind towai ds their Iranian subjects, 
they might have been so described and we might have been 
presented with a second Zakak or a second Afi&siab ; and the 
pious and just and God-fearing Jungs among them might have 
been raised to the high position of another Jamshld or Fandun, 
Kaikhusio or Gushtasp The Pahlavi works mention oven 
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Alexander -who was counted a great enemy of tbo Iranians, 
-who destroyed all their sacred books and sfaxto libraries, and 
mined the noble famibca and subdued their empire. henr 
the Acimcmenmn kings wero not inimical to their subjects 
they were Pars is themselves ond ruled over the Pam race. 
Yet there is no mention of them in tho Parui works written 
in the Pahlavi language The reason appears to be the igoranco 
of the latter writers about the Empire and tho Emperors of 
tho Achrcmeniftn nation Alexander burnt the palaces and libra¬ 
ries there remained no valuable vestige, to remind the Para is 
of tho Sossaman period, of tboir real greatness during the 
Achtumenian period a Jong hue of contones intervened bet 
ween the two fivo hundred ond seventy fivo years elapsed 
between tbo reigns of Danas Codomnnnus tho last king of 
the first empire, and Ardcahir BcLbakAn tho first king of tho 
second empire Moreover another penod of four hundred and 
iwent)-fi\e years passed away—tho penod of the Sassamnn rulo 
in Persia—dunng tho latter port of which somo iportions of the 
Pahlan works such os tbo Dlnkard and tbo Bondabl hn were 
compiled, tho latter portions of which were added long after the 
death of "ioxdjard IIL, tho last of tho So$«awan kings. 

UveABTHED AT LAST 

Thus then during a long spoil of nearly ono thousand year? 
m tho absence of any evidence tho Pahlavi writers remained 
Ignorant of tho existenco of their forefathers their empire 
and tboir history their great achievements and their great 
palaces their rock inscriptions and their rebgion. 

It would npjkear rather htrnngo that a great nation like the 
Iranian remained Ignorant of tbo glorious achievements of its 
forefathers for a number of contone*, although mom neigh- 
bounng nations were cognisant not onlj of tho rxi teneo of those 
great rulers hut actual!) camo in contact with them, fought 
against them, and experienced good or evil from them Tbe*o 
neighbouring nations were the Jews and the Greek*, with whom 
ibo Iranians had great mterconree Tho Jews and the Greeks 


li.no, in their hrdouo". mentioned the name- and the deeds- 
of tlie Aclunnentuu monnich". and xot the wuilike hut tin- 
inqui"iti\e Iranian "lept doimanf over the hi"toi\ oi a whole 
ih lU'lj ol he foi el it hoi- ’ lie waxed eloquent o\ei a "null 
Micee"" gained o\ei the enemy ot I tan In a Ku^taiu or a 
Burjo * hut remained "dent uhont the iaet ot a \ns( empne 
extending lioin the Indti" on the eiet to the Ionian Elands 
on the we"! and tiom Km ope oil the north to t lie hinders of* 
Ethiopia m Africa on the "ontli Thi" empne wn"gieatoi than 
the much r< now nod t^.esttunti empne and gieutot "till than 
the ancient A""Mum md Bah\Ionian empne" Jt w.i" peihaps 
it^ de-unv to he Kept m tin* hnek-giound of the woild " hi"toiy 
and he unearthed at l.et thtnughfho cunetlmm necnptioti" 

Acini \ i mi M" oi thi, AcimirxiW' 

It would not now he difficult foi the leadei to answoi the 
quiMion —What do the cunetlorm lmciipttoii" di«eh >"0 J 'Why, 
the} di"do"e a gloat nation, a huge empire, aline ol glonous- 
king" vho attempted to conquer the continent of India, nay, the 
state" ot Gieeee Ital> and Uii""ia 9 A gloriou" line if tuc, winch 
rightly hoa"t" toli.nc conqueroi" like Orrtis fin* Gi eat, Darius 
Hy"t.tspe«, and the Gieat Xerxo" If was these conqttciors 
who made the Achrememan oinpiic , wlio "topped the imoads 
ot the Genital A"ian harbariaii", the foiefathers of tlie Goths 
and the Vandal" , wlio subdued flic Punjab, ancient Tin an, 
Egypt and perhaps >Sc)tlna also: who punished the Ionian 
State", .md the Athenians too foi aiding and inciting the 
latter against then masters , who sent expeditions to naugato 
the Indus, and to subdue Gieeee and ltd} , who built the woild- 
renowned palaces at Pcrsepohs, Muighub and Sus.1 , and last but 
not the least, caused the cuneiform inscriptions to be cut m the 
rocks of Belnstun and Naksk-i-Kustam Out of all these great 
achievements one only remained and it was none othei than the 
arrow-headed writings To these writings belongs the credit of 
biinging ont the long-forgotten empire and its emperors, its 
people and its palaces, once more into the land of the living. 

5 
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Hnd it not been for them, no one could Imre known what 
the Ackemennm Empire was like ond when its kings 
&onnshed Had these writings not been m existence Cyrus fho 

Great would have still been identified with KnikhAsro Darius s 
HystAspes with Gnshtfisp, ond Xcries with IsfendiAr of tbo 
Shah Nfimeh. 

, The False Identity 

Bat Kttlklrilfiro GushtSsp ond Igfendifir belonged to a qruto 
different dynasty which flourished long before tko timo of tho 
great builders of the Achmmenian empire It -was tho KnyA- 
nian dynasty mentioned in the ancient writings of tho A vesta, 
wherein Gushtnsp is tho lost king honournb]y mentioned, noy 
distinguished as the great bulwark of tho reformed religion of 
Zoroaster, because ho farthered and bettered its cause in tho 
neighbouring lands There is no mention of tho Trophot or 
his faith oven m the inscriptions of Danas H>sta pes which 
goes to show that Zoroaster did not flourish m tho timo of 
that great monarch. It is canons tlrnt attempts are being mado 
at the doso of tho century os the} were at its Itcginmng to 
identify the Kayfimon dynast} with the Achamcnfan, and to 
place tho timo of Zoroaster in tho sixth centnry lieforc tho 
Christian Bra. Tho Roman wnter Amminnas Marcellinus was 
tho first wlio mado snob identification and it mot with Mipjort 
from other writers. Although a doubt wax rni ed as early as 
fho timo of Agntbfas against this now Dr Ilvde Sir John 
Malcolm ond many others tried hard in the Itegihnlng of this 
centnry to fou t the Achrcnieman into the Kn} union Dynasty 
identifying GnshtAsp with Dinas Kystuspes nnd placing tbo 
timo of Zoroaster not more than six centuries before (1m t 

Two Different Houses. 

But the cuneifrom in«cnptions lore disclosed that Pjnns 
HystA pcs was not the same ns king Go IitA p or \ i htispa, 
that tho Achiemeniin was quite a distinct Tamil} from the 
Knynninn and tint lien wn* a pup of a tarpr nnmlirr of 
ynrt brfnron tbo two dvnatlw Tbo l’orrii urn'known by 
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ibis national name duiingtbe time of Dai ms, and Darius himself 
says m many of Ins rock-inscnptions that be was a Paisi. 
But in the Avesta, m the Gath a s; the Parsis are not mentioned; 
tbeie were no people existing then who were known by that 
name Prom tins also it follows that Darius the Parsi was not 
Gushtasp the bulwaik of the new Iianian Religion, m whose 
time Zoroaster flourished, and who was conveited into the new 
faith by the prophet lnmself 

The Inscriptions 

Tbeie aie about fifty msciiptions, large and small, some 
engiaved m the rocks, and others m the palaces. The larger 
number and the gi eater bulk are on the Belnstun (Bagistan), 
where are found the great inscriptions of Darius, m which he 
1 elates the stoiy of his own career as a great conqueror of rebel 
kings and clneftams of Persia A few msciiptions of Cyrus the 
Great aie also to be met with, but they aie as simple as few. 
Inins msciiptions Dai ius gives Ins own genealogy thus: “I, 
Darius, the great king, king of kmgs, king of Peises and the pro¬ 
vinces, son of Vishtftsp, giandson of Arsham, the Achasmeman. 

“ King Danus says, 1 My father’s name was Vishtasp, 
Vishtasp’s father was Arsham, Arsham’s father was Aryaraman, 
Aryaraman’s fathei was Chispaish, and his father was Hakha- 
manish 

“ ‘For this reason we aie called the Achsememan ; we 
have come down from a veiy remote antiquity ; from the 
ancient times oui family is a royal one 

“ ‘ Before me eight kings have flourished who v ere of my 
family, I am the ninth one ’ ” 

The Line of the Ach^menian Kings 

The fiist of these eight kings was the patriarch of the 
famdy, from whose name the dynasty was called Achfememan. 
He was a petty king of his own small state of Peises, aftei whom 
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reignod four kings before Gyrus 
tributaries to the kings of Media 

According to the 
Inscription!. 

1 Hnkhnmamsh. 

2 Chispaish. 

- 3 Kobajiya. 

4 Kurush. 

5 Knbujiyfl 


the Great who were all mere 
Their names vroro — 

According to the 

Greek*. 

Achiemones 
Ctespcs 
Cnmbyses I 
Gyros L 
Gambyses II 


After the fifth monarch como Cyrus II or tho Groat who 
subjugated the Median empire and made Med in a province of 
lus own dominions The Aohrcmeninns began to reign from 
053 B C and a century after i c., in B ( 5o8 C vru« the 
Great conquered Media. From Cyrus the lino of the Pnrsi 
Kings continued thus — 


6 

Kurosh 

Cyrus the Great 

7 

Kabujiya 

CanihvMM IU 

8 

Bardiyn 

Smerde* (tho Magi) 

9 

Dflmynwhsh. 

Din ns I f) da jh>« 

10 

Khshayarshft 

Xcrxc 

11 

Artakhshntra. 

Artaxcrxes (Longininnu ) 

12 

D3mynwu«h. 

Darin II (Jsothit ) 

13 

Artakhshntra 

Artaxerxes II (Mncmon) 

14 

Dflmynwd h 

Dana III (Ocha ) 

15 

Arsh. 

Arse* 

IG 

DarayuwflJi 

Dana* IV (Codonumna«) 


TnF FO-CALLFD fhCCESHOnS OF OfSHTtSP 

It seems that almost all the nl>ovo named king from 
C rm* downwards had their inscription Only a small numlicr 
of these Inscriptions haw remained till now There exl t inscrip¬ 
tions of C) ru-s Dariu* \crcos, Artaxcrxes (Longimanu ) and 
Artaxcrxes IL, son of Danus Nothu« tbe last-named giving 
lii own genealogy on a column belonging to the ruined jabce 
of Danus llyataspw at Sum. Ido not intend to give lure 
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tlic existing ni*ciiption< or io entieize iliem ; nor do I wish to 
enter iuto the ht»toiy of an)* of the kings abovemcntioned. 
Wh.it I intend to do i" to point out one or two important point?, 
which tend to <diow how Persian History was falsified, hist 
by the aboi five attempt of the Roman writer Ammianus Mai- 
celhnu*, who tiied hard to identify Dai ius Hystaspes, the 
Achfemenian, with King Gusht/isp, the Kayftninn, and then by 
the PahlaM works ‘mcli as the Bundahi^lm &c, which led the 
hteiaiy world mtoanciroi by placing the age of some of the 
Achremenian monaiclis fiom Ai in khdiatra (Aitaxeixes Longi- 
manm) the <;ou of Xcrvos the Gieat, to Darius Codomannus (the 
la^t of the Achaiineniaii monarch 4 '), after that of lvai Gushtasp 
the gi cat Iva) Anian king, and by introducing them all into that 
■vciy ancient Piled-Kmg family—the Kara 01 Ivarii 

What happened in Iran aftei Guditu^p, or lather after 
•the death of the piophet Zoioaster, bistoiy does not relate. 
According to «ome cln^ic wnteis m the time of king Hu- 
khdiatlna (Oxarthes) the A^synans conqueied Iian and made 
it a tributary to then ow r n empne. Foigetfulof this event, or 
lathei not wishing to diow that the Iianian nation was ever 
subject to a conquering nation such as the Assyrian or the 
Median, the Palilavi wiitcis hare succeeded in then attempt to 
palm off some of the last kings of the Achsemenuin house men¬ 
tioned above, as the last Kayaman monarch?, the successors of 
King Gushtasp The Shah Nimeh 01 the Book of Kings, 
followed in the wake of the Palilavi w r orks, and thus Firdusi 
and all the Mahomedan authors have placed the last Hakha- 
mani kings aftei Gushtasp, and thus completed the list of the 
Kayaman king-! Ammianus Marcellmus has tried to show that 
Danas Hystaspes and Gushtasp were one and the same longs ; 
and he too possibly received his information fiom the Palilavi 
books 

But the cuneifoim inscriptions have disclosed that such was 
not the case Gushta&p had a prince named Isfendiai, the 
Spento-data of the Avesta, who was killed m the life time of 
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Ins father If Gushtftsp was Darius Hystn^pc* how can the- 
Pahlayi^works reconcile the fact of Xenon long reign after his 
father ? He wns not dead during tho lifo-hrao of Darius 
The Polilan work* mention Yohnmano as tho successor of king 
Gnshffisp, and giro Artnshafcr os his other name There is no 
king mentioned by the name of Yohumano in tho Avcsta lite¬ 
rature, and we do not know whence this nnrao was derived 
by the Pahlan authors But the real namo of tho Jong appears 
to bo Arta. batr which la the corrupted form of tho cuneiform 
name Artnkhshntm tho namo of tho son of Xerxes who camo 
to the throno after his father In fact there is no king men 
honed in the Avestn after Gushtflsp, and therefore grafting 
tho last branohes of tho Achromcnian dynasty on the treo of 
tho Knyftnmn House, tho Bundahishn and other works hare 
perhape unwittingly raodo sncli a muddlo in Irnrunn history 
that had it not been for tho monuments on tho rocks tho % 
world could not havo known upto the present time fhn real 
histoneol facts 

\That do thk LsscHtmoNs Disclosf* 

By mtomunghng tbo names of tho kings of the twodiffi rent 
families thoso writers hnxo committed the gr©s niL take of re¬ 
ckoning the yours from tho ministry of the Prophet to flit destruc¬ 
tion of tho Religion by Alexander Tlio) say Gu htu«p lued for 
flO years after the Propbot and reigned 30 x earn liefore his 
ministry Vohumnn reigned for Hi years and In daughter 
Humrn for 30 years the period of the reigns of her son Darn! and 
grandson Dam was 2b years and the soxeroigntx of Alexander 
lasted 14 3 -ears Thus a round snm of JflO 3 earn /us Item 
curiously made up, ns tho duration of tho Religion in its 
pnnty in Persia until its destruction No doubt this real of 
reckoning sorol) perplexed scholars and tarantr until tb* 
cuneiform inscriptions revealed the true state of tiling m an 
indirect but conxlncing wav, tint tin* king from \ ohtmun to 
Dam l>e!onged to the long forgotten dvna tr of the Haklwim 
ninn«, ond not to the Ka)untan« 



But Ihe lock-iinciiptions li«n e 1 ui Hioi disclosed one or two 
more lmpoitaut paitieulai s and they .no not less interesting. 
They dnclom, fir»t, .1 whole dynasty of Pei sum monarchy who 
reigned before the Christian Era tiom GoS to 321*. Secondly, 
they dncloso that tlie Kinanian and the Aeluemenian weic two 
distinct leignmg families of ancient Iian, and thero was a wide 
gap between the times of the two dynasties, and that, they 
reigned in different pai K of the count rv Thiidly, they teach 
us that the time of Dai ms llydaspes was not the tune of the 
mini-dry ol Zoioastei, and that therefoiethe Piophet did not 
flourish so late as the Oth cental) B (J 

AxTiQum or trk Am-sta 

Xow the lii'Ciiptions are ion helpful m proving the anti¬ 
quit)' of the A\esta language In the beginning of this ccntniy 
theie weie learned men, like Bnliop Pudeaux and otheis, who 
rteie ot opinion that the Avesta was not a ion! 01 ancient 
anguage, but only a concoctionpiepaied by the Dastnrs m India 
The cuneifonn in«ciiptions have placed befoie the astonished 
woild a leal language, the study of which has piovcd the sinn- 
lanty between the Avesta and the Aelwmeninu languages 
The latter, from its coriupted foims and inaccurate giammai, 
proves the antiquity of the Avesta liteiatme There is a gi eat 
difference between these two languages, and there must be, 
theretoie, as much difference between tbe nations w r bo used them 
The Avesta w.is tbe language of Zoioastei and Gfusbtasp, tbe 
cuneifonn that of Dai ms and Xerxes If one language is tbe 
out-come of the other, if one is moie ancient than tbe othei>- 
there mint cei tainly hai e elapsed as much time between the 
use of the one and the foinintion of tho other as the time 
which elapsed between Gfushtfisp and Darius And tins period 
must he estimated at some liundieds of years ; hut it can not 
bo only 300 years, as tile tbe Pahlavi wnteis have inaccui ately 
announced The Avesta was tbe language of tbe Eastern Iran, 
the Aehaeinenian that of tbe Western Iran Bulkh wus the seat 
of Gfusbtasp , Peisepohs was that of Darius 
Bombay , 3id July 1899. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CRITIC OF THE A VESTA TEXT 


By Du. Eugexb 'Wilhelm, 

Professor of Iranian Languages in tho University of Jena. 


Vend. Ill, 65 —Westerg Geldn III, 20 Spiegel gives in 
Ins edition the reading -wrj-**< -»e> uhicli most MSS have 
IVo also find it now with Gkldxeb and with Kang v in his 
dictionary while Westebgaard reads and evidently 

derives the word, like Juan, from mi + ttpa. J Dirmesteteb 
likewise reads thus but ho separates upa iiw/im, and in tho 
Sacred Books of tho East Vol IV (2nd edition) p 28 ho 
translates “in hi« enclosure” Zend-Avesta II p. lit “dans 
sa re trade ” I bdtevo that is the only correct 

reading and I denvo the word from tho verb n/xi ma««- Greek 
ttpombwn to remain to await. In this signification 

is to bo found, besides the snlntantive •***■*-•*—*0i in tbo 
passage* V<L V 154, 155, 157 1*»8 VII ICO 170 c* 

V 53, 54, 55 5b Westerg., Geldn. This radix wan, to remain 
to await, which wo find In Greek and Latin exi<t< I belicrc 
likewlso in Erdnrnn, not only in the Avesta but nndonbtrdly 
also in tbo Ancient Persian cuneiform Inscription* In tbo 
great Bohiston inscription of Darios we read II 48 D&dar- 
ebi h mam amannyn, Dmlarshi b awaited me and thus Ini! 
63, where Vnumisa is tho subject. SriEorr H who In knlin s 
Zeitsclmft filr vcrglelchende Sprach forsebung Vol \\I pp 
18&-190 treats of tbe different significations of tbts radii mas, 
says that tho existence of a verb »pa man to measure to bop* 
is probable cfa account of the >tro-Perrian a** I trmm J hop* 
a word, which may have it* origin from but I bebeto 

with Hubschmynh (Per#i*cbe Studiro Mni« Imr^ p 16) 
that tbo Ancient Persian primitive form am maiti Is to 1 e 
mppo*cd In tend The Pohlan Ver-ion seems likewise to mak* 
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probable, that the ladix man, to remain is in upa-mmti. For 
the word is rendered by , winch I found only a second 
time m the Pahlavi Version of Yasna 48,2 ed Spiegel. 

Vend III, 79 Spieg =Westerg, Geldn III, 24 Both edi¬ 
tions have As the MSS give (Mf. 2), 

and Lassen - may perhaps have been right in conjectur¬ 

ing 

Vend III, 81 Spieg = Westerg, Geldn III, 24 Spiegel 
and Geldner read while Westergaard has 

admitted mto his text This leading, which. 

Westergaard formerly gave as a dubious one seems preferable 
to me It is likewise adopted by Darmesteter and Kanga. 
This word is put paiallel fuithei on, following 
Vend II, 63, 99 Sp = W , G II, 25, 33, we find 

We aie allowed to compaie these two passages with 
the above mentioned one, because the Pahlavi Version renders 
the word alike in all the three passages 

Vend III, 112 Spieg = Westerg , Geldn III, 33 Spiegel 
and Geldner give The Neo-Persian cj I y induces me to 

prefer this reading to the •-"»-"** of Westergaard and Kanga. 

Vend III, 115 Spieg = III, 33 Westerg, Geldn. 

1S the leadmg of almost all the MSS which Spiegel' 
and Geldner have admitted Westergaard and Kanga read 
The plural form agieemg with the col¬ 

lective noun —K3>0 , 3 j) seems to me very adequate 

Vend III, 140 Spieg = III, 40 Westerg, Geldn. 
I prefer which is to be taken m the passive sense 

and which is Spiegel’s and Geldner’s to Westergaard’ s 
reading an( j believe this to be the only coirect 

readmg, although it is the only passive foiin denved from the 

radix . 

6 
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Vend IV 57 Spieg — IV 17 AYesterg., Geldtu The 
neensativo -C{o^>o which Spiegel, Jlbti, Geldver and KajvGa 
approve ta indeed surprising with respect to the rule* of Sans- 
int grammar, and this is certainly the reason for AVeCTEE 
GAABD8 prefenng hat it agrees so mnch the Letter 

•with the Noo-Pertmn nvigo of words. -Cf Yulleru, Insti¬ 
tution es linguae Pereicno § 328 

Vend IV GO Cl 62 75 81 Spieg — IV 18 23, 27 

"Wefiterg., Geldn In tlioso po -ages which Spiegel has 
treated already in his grammar of tho Old Bactnan language 
p. 286 tho point in question is first a disagreement between 
the MSS with tlio translation and the YentdAd-sdde Tho*o gin 
IV GO G1 G2 the reading —accepted by W esteeo vAnr> 
and Geldn'ER, whilo tho JISS with translation lw\e , 

or a similar error bnt neither nor 

Furthermore m the quoted §5 tho verb is \runtmg 

m the A r endidaJ-#fide whilo the MSS with translation more 
frequently add than omit it If wo mid with the A eniUdnd 
pfide we nro oMiged to suppose that the nrnnUrs 

■under thirty require for flic enumerated things the same c3h> 

In nhich the) tlicm«clre* htnnd—in this pa «ag t the accusa¬ 
tive—and that tbo genitive inn t Ik* npphW on!) with tin* 
mumbers from tiurtv upwards Thl* may l>o po* ible but then 
the rulo cannot lie an alxoluto one for in A end. VIII 2i0 
Spieg — A III hrid)V e-torg., Gcldn., we find '“ 33 Z5 con- 
ptructed with the 1 h hre Brit f)te ulwh 

matter appear, dr mp on m^nnt of tin won! 

Being omitted, f J no n-o-on why tlx wo 

lie -wanting o]**. nC0 0 'h the minor mnnls’r* I nni th**rv- 
fore inclined to re* in tbev* ja *3ges 
nnd to regnnl the filing °f tlie A cndhlud-^de o n mMjfce 
A end 1A 12Spieg ~IA 4f A\rdcrg„ (Jrl.ln < **rUml\ 

j thq correct rradmg and not win h 


Vly-c 
I elimdd 
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Spxegll has adopted The Palilar i-\oision, rendering tho 
v»ord by gnes eonddeiable weight to tins leading 

Vend IV, 147 Spieg, = IV, 31 "We^teig., Geldn. I belie\o 
^ 1 ^ 1 ! vSnrci.L and Gelpxeu gno, to bo tlio 
correct reading. Wi sti rg VAitn and Kangv approve —°»- u 

but the fiist leading is supported b) (he Xeo-Peisian 

qKm tj j | l*J | ^ tv) I , 

Vend V, 02 Spieg =V 20 V'edei g. Geldn The mctio 
lequires to lead as "Westergaard and Geljixer do, 

while Spiegel omit** ♦-*'P. The Pahl.m Vei-ion confhms this 
reading of Wtcigaaid and Gcldnci, as it lendeis the void by 

Vend VI, 1, 2, 3, ">, 7 Spieg = VI, I—4 Westcig , Geldn. 
Westergyard, Geldxer and Kaxga follov the reading of the- 
MSS with tianslation and gne The Vendi- 

dud-s&de leads in these passages Spiegel 

has adopted this and it is doubtful vlnch of these two leadings 
is concct Neithei ot the two fonns is legulai, one should, 
certaml) expect. oi Onl}' after tho 

omission of the rovel *■" of the termination " is changed 

to J. This J is no secuie pi oof of the 4th class, \\e find also 
in Vend V, 57 Spieg = V, 19 Westeig, Geldn gup-"?*, 
where the J must lane oiigmated by the influence of the pre¬ 
ceding P. Besides *Yt XIII, 10 Cf Vend VI, 54 
Spieg = VI, 2G Westeig. Geldn, -where Spiegel, Geldxer 
and Kaxga lead •ef'Pjg’JP-"?, Westergaard accoidmg to K x 
•G^^P-"?, othei MSS lme ■G£'P‘c£P- u ? , in other passages,, 
viz, Yt VI, 2 , Yt X, 20 we find only the participle forms 
and 4<?*£’jp- u r. In tho same way lespectively m , 
the MSS , viz., Vend XV, 5 Spieg =XV, 2 Westerg, Geldil 

and and similar forms 
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TVhat m onr pusogo mm to *peak moot for tha reading 
J rif(AAi 18 the form -l-e-, which u to go 

foondY SSHI,2Sp.eg = XXHI 1 WtWerg, Gddn. nod 
Yt OH, II, 22 m nil the MSS 


Vend. VI 59 Spieg =. VI, 27 Vo«terg, Geldn. Spiegel's 
cddian bo* winch is a mere errotnm for (ho 

correct In the ranio pom IYeateiig vaiui, 

Oexdvek and Ka>oa rend , mjfood or 

M , which m approved li) Sfteoel ond Jesti 
I cannot qrnto ngroo with tho rending nt fii>t adopted 

by WESTEMAARn because occordnig to the syntactical roio ono 
ought to expect t^-ro tjj—y 

Vend. VI (71 Spieg VI 29 VTcsterg., Geldn Tbero is 
■«$(!>m AA estehqaard a edition which no other MS lias. 
This is certainly nn erratum for , winch Spiegel give*. 

AVhy should Geldvwi in this papmgo have given into 

his text whilo in Vend. VI 7 8 he reads , 1 do not 

unden-tond Tho rarao moon istener we find Vend VI 102 
Spieg — A r I uO V esterg^ Geldn Here AYF’mjttiA.uin ns 
well ns Geldvfh rend , but in VIII 7-1 ( — VIII 23d 

Spieg ) c ' rl K flKL J Q<t b adopted the hnmp reailing 

in lwth pa «nges and him and K\no\ Inm followed 
him- Tho 1 alilavi A creion (ed I>arah Da tnr Pe<!totan *" 

JVN V Bomtay 18 1 *») roads «nr*J ami eepamtrs like Sj irgtl 
tu-dtutem 

A end VII 2 Smfcifl and A\ fstfiw \ahi» give •+m+T*’** 
Bnt the u*o of the word a a prqwj itlon being quite un¬ 
common, I have no doubt that hrU>M R h right in gating 
into his ttxt -T**** o on the autlmnty of H\en»t AInncM.nl 1 

Y end Ml, 111 11-> q l leg — Ml -2 Mr-terg, ( rlln 
SriEorL read* jr<r^t^J oml while tt r tic 
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gaart> gn0^ mul ulucli i* approved 

bv ill sti, Gelbxlr and Kaxg\. The Pahlau Veision which 
va* fouuoilv niueli neglected m Etnopcln the "diool of Poth, 
but is more noticed lecentlv, induce* me to piolei flic loadmnr 

V 0 

adopted by Spiegel li rendei* tlio At e*hc t 01 b bv |. 


TTe should Imtc therefoie hctoie u* the cau*atnum o 
to giov, to giov higli, to he exalted "Wheioas 
ought to he tiaced back a** a douommaiiTuin to 

c 



do-iie. vi-li, and this Torbuin denonnnativum 1- lendeted by 
1 to ble**, to iebeitate ' a signification which it can haidh liave. 


Xo doubr the causatn inn ha" tlie ngm fication of ‘ to 

elevate, to exalt,’ which ii.e eailv fiumibimod into ‘topiai*e’ 
in the same way tlie Gieeks u*ed tlieii Utfir/n’ and the 
Ponians their * tollcrc' wInch both TCibs Ii.itc tlie fundamental 
dgmficntion of raising upwaid* In the Hdnew poetiyofthe 
Old Testament the Polel of tlie indiv to be high, i> u*ed 

in the causatnc «onse, viz , in the signification of ‘to delate,’ ‘to 
piaise’ Psalm 30, 2 and 118, 28 it is *aid . ‘'fn W 

0 Lord, I diall piaise Thee, likewise Exod XV, 2 111 the 
victory-hymn of Isiael To cIct ate = to piaise may thus 
have been a peculiarity of expression current in .the Orient 
fiom xery old times In the same way a* in oui passage, I 
should piefer Y. LXIV, 43 Spieg — LXV, 11 iVestei g 

Geldn the reading 


Vend VII, 137,139, Spieg = TO, 55, 56 TTesteig, 53, 54 
Geldn Instead of •- w li.- u ?-‘ 0 £ 0 , - u as Spiegel gives in his edition, 
Westergaard reads heie and m all passages w here the word 
occurs Justi and Kanga follow him, while 

Geldner here differs from Westergaard and reads like Spie¬ 
gel The reading adopted by Spiegel is contained § 137 m the - 
most and § 139 at least in the best of the MSS Spiegel has given 
his leasons for prefering the rending in Kuhn’s 
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Zeitsohrift fur vergleicli. Sprachforcchong Voh XXIII pp. 
193—194 I bell ore he has succeeded to prove, that the Averfw 
■tJj E2. is sometimes changed to the Inchon e Avestic 
— Skr In this way Ave*tic -*t , -S3rtC-* mop bo 

connected -with Skr For particulars, vido Sl'lEflEL, 

Ansche Shnhen Leipzig 1874 p 20 WilhAm Transactions of 
the 0th Intemntionfll Congress of Orientalists Yol I p. 531, 
J Kirste Wiener Zcit«chnft for Xnndo dcs "Yorgcnlandcs 
Vol XII p 2GG 

Yisp IX, 3 Spicg —■ VIII, 1 V cstorg., Geldn Sheoel 
following V esteugaakd reads and I regret to 

‘pay that he is not nght Geld vim, al<o seems to have com¬ 
mitted tho samo mistake where not only in Visp VIII, I, hit 
also in Yt Y 54, 58 117 VIII, G1 IX, 31 \, 43 Xni 43 
ho approves tho same reading 

Jena, Jono 20, 18°^ 



THE HOLY SRAOSHA. 


By Mr N D. Khandaiayala* BA., LLB. 


Next to tlie AmeslnYpentas,—with Ahuiamazda at their 
head,—the Yamaha Siaosha stands a mo^t unique and prominent 
spiritual povrei ni Mazdayasnian theology In the very first 
chaptei of the Ahunavaih Gftthd 1 Spitama Zaiathushtia longs 
to see Siaosha In the 43id Chapter 2 of the Yasna, we find 
him again and again questioned by Siaosha who comes to him 
through Yohumano (the Good Mind). Zarathushtra answers 
him by saying that he would be an open opponent of the yacked, 
and a poveiful joy-giver to the ughteous , and that as long as 
he had sti ength he would make the offeimg of holy prayer to 
the fire of Ahuiamazda He speaks of having become illu¬ 
mined thiougk Sraosha with the teachings of Ahuiamazda. 
Sraosha the wise and poweiful, is to him as a fuend who comes 
to him m immense splendoui, telling lnm that even a single 
thought of pei feet contentment, was the best of things Sraosha 
is the wise lord* who goes to that man who is approved of by 
Ahuramazda 

Leaving the moie sobei lefeiences in the GutMs, when we 
take the elaboiate descriptions of this Yazata m the later Avesta, 
we find him described as the tall-foimed druj-smitmg, holy 
Sraosha, who makes the world mciease ; who never sleeping, 
wakefully guaids the creation of Mazda ; who protects all the 
matenal world, with his uplifted club ; who never more did enjoy 
sleep fiom the time when the two spirits made the world; who 
day and night fights with the Daevas ; who is the teacher of 
the law having been taught the same by Mazda himself Ahura¬ 
mazda formed him to oppose the terrible Aesham Dev (the 
demon of wiath) He is the pi otector of the poor, and a des— 


1 Y 28, 6 


2 Y 43, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14 


3 Y 44, 16. 
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troycr of tho Druj He first in tho creation adored Ahuremania 
with barsom spread. He returns victorious from all his battle** 
and gits among the Bountiful Immortoli as companion at their 
mooting He is a beautiful youth, most strong persistent and 
energetic, striking terror into the hearts of the -wicked. In 
that house in which Smosha is most honoured nnd adored ho 
brings peace and boppmes*. Ho drives awn) indolence and 
calls mm to doty from early morning He was worship]* 1 *! by 
Haoma on the highest height* of the Hum Boreanti, where his 
homo stands with its thousand pillars self lighted from within 
star ptadded from without. By his might and nctoriou* power 
his wise conduct and his knowledge tho Amesha Spentn* 
descend upon tbs earth. Ho strides forth upon tho earth os a 
teacher of tho Low and his body is said to bo the lfiUhrn or 
the holy word. Tho nngel Asb Vnnghuhi is mentioned to bo 
tho daughter of Ahununnxibi and of Spentn Armaih while 
Sraosha, Ra hnu and hlithra ore represented a* her brother* 

According to tho Afeinyo-i-Mnrad Mithrn Rashnu and 
Sraoslin stnnd at tho Chmvut Bndgo to allow only tlm*e roab to 
pass on to tho Best Lifi whoM? merit* ootweigh their demerit'' 
That is why immediately after tbo death of a Zoroastrian tho ntunl 
of Smosha is recited for three days n* he is sappo*od to be tho 
helper of souls in cro* ing tbo bndgo of judgment When tho 
end of tho world will come ho will, it is mid, fight along with 
Ahumnraxda and tho Amesha Spentn to de*troj the princljia! 
demons Tho Bnndobi-bn would love it tlmt Ahnromarcla will 
himself alter tbo battlo come to tbL* world and perform tiio 
Yaxudm ceremony octing as the Zoti or chirr prte-t while 
Srao^ln will act as Ho pi or a *f tant In the Arda* irnf nfimefi 
Srao*hanml Adar nro rcprc*cntcd a. conducting Vir&f to Heaven 
and Ilell and explaining to him tho significance of the vnnou* 
sights ho beheld there 

Almost nil religion* allude to Sabonlinate Spiritual Bower*, 
nnQ Zoroastrianism particnlnrly In it* later tWelopmmt mmtioa* 


L It 17 2, 1C. 
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n number of Yazatas. Tho^c Yazntas nro as much creations of 
Abmmnazda as oiirsehe^, yet they Imo a definite place in main¬ 
taining tbo oidei and harmony of the Unheise. 

The Manangh or mentality m man diows itself m two 
different aspect?, mV., the lughei and the lower The plane of our 
physical consciousness D the gient battle ground ot humanity 
w here the Daoi as and Diupis, the pioducts of unruly, selfish, 
and nairow desires in man, loudly clamoui for gratification, and 
almost always successfully contend against*sobcr reason and in¬ 
tuition. The consciousness (haoilhangh ) of the low or mind is 
alwa)s tiymg to go outwaids, and to reach towards something 
external to itself. It is worked up by impacts and stimuli fiom 
without The consciousness of the higher mind has the cha¬ 
racteristic of hemg self-contained It diaws itself inwards, and 
tries to shut out external and disturbing influences, and by slow 
degrees the power of abstiact thought and the higher intellec¬ 
tual faculties are developed. 

The yeainmg fora knowledge, of the ongm, aim and 
progress of human life, its connection w ith the Divine Powder, 
through which it came into being, the duties it has to perform 
in this Avoild, and towards the Inusible Power that rules and 
guides it, is found deeply imbedded m the natuie of man as a 
religious sentiment When working upon the low r er mental 
plane, it show r s itself through the manifold forms m which 
religious emotionalism expresses itself Tho poetic and legen¬ 
dary description of Sraosha m the later Avesta is an expression 
of a hidden truth m a somewhat emotional form The lower 
mmd in its hour of difficulty blindly asks for help from invisible 
powers praismg and extolling then might to any extent. 

, The simple and suggestive wording of the references to 
Sraosha m the Gathas may very well be noted—“ Thee 0 Mazda! 
I conceived, as the truly Bounteous, when he (Sraosha) came to 
me through Yohumano (the Good Mmd).” Zarathushtra w r as 
through prayer, meditation, and hohness, seeking Divine illu- 
7 
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initiation. His heart and mind wero concentrated on Ahara- 
maxda -whoso benefic power he understood and felt In this 
stato of ecstocy Srnosha appeared to him through Vokumano, 
being made viable to his higher mincL Says Jamhhchus the 
Platomst— 4 There is n pnnciplo of tho soul supenor to all 
external nature, and through this principle we nro capable of 
participating the immortal life and tho energy of tho subhmo 
celestials. When the soul is elevated to natures abovo itself, ft 
deserts the order to which it is awhile compelled, and b) a reli¬ 
gious affinity, is attracted to anothor and a loftier, with which it 
blends and mingles Zarafhushtra alludes to his vision of 
Sraosha as coming to lnm in immense splendour, and tho 
wntor of tho later Yasna describes the Yaiata as the tall formed 
beautiful youth who is most strong and energetic. Tins calls to 
mind tho description of tho Augcides, emerging from a column 
of light m a shapo of unimagmablo glory Its faco hko that of a 
man m its first yontli, solemn with tho tramjnility of wisdom. 

In tho A vesta, Srnosha oppoars as a strongly marked 
spiritual individuality Tho nnmo is derived from tho root rru 
to hear honco Sraosha is takon as meaning ono who hears tho 
commands of Ahnramozda carrying them ont faithfully and in 
dntifnl obedience Ahnranuuda himself tanght him tho D icna 
(religion) and ho in his tnm impart-* it to tho prophet In 
fin* *cn«o also ho is tlio first lodencrxif tho Dinno Jtovelation 
He 1 * tlio me*monger between Abnramnida and those who nvk 
in. juration throngh tho Good 3ImiL Whin the higher relf of 
man is awakened and mado ncti\o through meditation tho 
leading of a pure lifoand tho strength* nm o of th*» will, this 
upper self n-*es to tho plane of Sraodia, whence it d* mos Inglirr 
knowledge learns romo of the celestial lormome* and comes 
back spiritually strengthened 3*ext aft r (lie Ame-Iu penta* 
come tho descending lmrnrchie*of spiritual Intelligence tliat 
form tho governing IkhIj of the hhshuthni (king lorn) < f Ahara 
mazda. hraculn l one of tlie-e higher crteMial l jw* r that 
to *aj»enntend the working ont of th** Divine tiw of rr^otn(*en-’ 
retribution, mid adja tment In th* Gatins it lai Gm >at 1— 
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u Up Jo ilio final end of the cron lion, Thou 0 Mania ! According 
io Thv Justice, will gi\e them recompense, foi iheir deeds and 
word-, dolling onl o\d Jo <he o\il. and pood blessings Jo Jho 
pure' Tin*' liw <o lor-olv slated in its l>,iro outline lias 
inmunonhleimd endless complication* TlioJrno working out 
of tin* law Iris m it nnnn tguulde niceties, and Siaosha and ln\ 
coadjutors an* (lie appointed Jh\me agents for tin* incogs,mf, 
ami unhiding ndpidmenf of (he might\ Law. 

The <S lih/anthmtnthn n<h or the notions of lilt*, are Jho 
tohil ot i soul, with its innumerable thoughts and deeds, making 
up at the end of its worldU e\)sienet*an elhoied foini domed 
from the udloitne essome of these deeds and thoughts. Tho 
inner nun is a camples e\is<omo, and aftei death it ha*, to pis-> 
through ■Nations states and transJoim ttioiis Although each of 
Us in refeiem .0 io out sehes, out it lends and i flat ions may com** 
platonih hehoNC tint we can ot once pass o\e> ihc Chmv.d. 
bridge and s} nul in tlie juesenet* ot the Almighh. we must not 
iail 10 note our numetous shoi loomings winch will he so many 
lundt incc> to om «aie pis-ago o\ei that ponlous budge 

Siaosha is *aid ne\or to ln\e sh>pf ])eac*cfullv c inco tlie two 
Spirits made the woild ot foinis and linm.itions. Tins )s because, 
finite intelligences, tlnough the limited fiee-will wliieh is 
vouchsated to (hem nioo\oi\ moment dtsJmhingthe liaimony 
of nature This discoid and mliaimonv lias to he giadually 
eliminated and adjusted, and JhaJ ilnpoit.mJ woik isiioiloftfo 
the whulings of file blind atom®, as Jlie maJouahsJ, would Ii.no 
it, hut has to be performed In iho Ingliei Spmtual Intelligences, 
who are flic ceaseless "Watchers and Guaidun*, whose continu¬ 
ous and unciung woik repicsents tow.uds the Dnme law a, 
devotion and obedience that men may de\outIy and lehgiously 
imitate 

Sraodia is the piotectoi of the pool, foi it is not in a harsh, 
and revengeful mood that lecompenses aic adjusted Our 
thoughts and acts, howcvei eul, h.ne a ielatnely limited signi¬ 
ficance, Mazda having allowed us the possibility of almost un- 
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limited progress Tbo mfluenco of Srno*ha is directed to 
strengthen m men thoughts of chanty friendliness, and con¬ 
tentment and that influence affords a powerful protection to 
the poor and distressed Smo*ha is the great o^xment and 
conqueror of tho Baevas and Brnps, and particularly of Ao*hraa, 
the demon of TYrath. He is a subhmo and glonous power wIkho 
radiance and atmosphere havo a wido embracing sweep, and the 
harmony nnd sweet influence which that energy sheds disperses 
oh disoord, passions, and evil desires, that como within Its sphere 
of action. 


Sraoshn is also looked upon as representing tho whole of re¬ 
ligious worship This religious service being believed to break 
tho power of tho Bueva* and as that nlso is ono of tho attributes 
of Sraoshn, his mflnenoo was snppo*ed to bo mired up with tiro 
performance of tho ritual. Tho "insulin in it* present form how¬ 
ever is a collection, thatenmo into u*olong after the age of Zara- 
thnhtra, who is seen invoking Sraoshn through bis meditation 
and simplo laudation Tho firm and quiet conndon tlat relies 
on tho goodness and power of Ahuramnxila nnd hi* nll-embracfng 
justico is that intelligent faith which finds a rc*]>on<o from 
Sraoshn a faith thnt leads to tho awakening of tiro true nligloas 
life m man. Tho rapid advance of intellecfuahfv at t ho prr*onl 
lime with its scepticism nnd scorn of Idglier sanction* I* M’anro- 
Iv conduct o to religions advancement Tlio few hints In tbo 
A vesta however vngueh they maj oxpm* tho function* of a 
spiritual Power like the inzata Srnodci liave reference nnertb''- 
lcs* to o real Angelic Fxl tcnce that perform* some of tho m<Ht 
important duties in relation to the i rotation ofhamaniti 


The religions sentiment in man tho vnnons emotion* that 
guide It the intelligent eomprrhen ion of tint M*ntlment it* 
odnenttau and growth and tho leading of a life In ncconbnre 
with tbo highest sanctions of nligionnnd morahtr are all a< it 
were overshadowed hr Sraodtn. sincere d \otion to datv no ! 
to tho attainment of a comparatively mwlB h life a» tal I Y 
meditation puts men In communion to some extent with lb'* 
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Yazata While the Supreme Ahuiamazda—from whom all 
spiritual intelligences derive tlieu powei—is the one to -whom 
our adoiation is really due, Sraosha represents an ideal and a 
power tovaids whom our Highci Self may use vith compara¬ 
tively less difficulty to learn the tiuo meaning of religion. 

Sinceie and unostentatious v ork, quietly and peisistently 
perfoi med, has a fai leaching effect, and those few who doit 
are the leal helpers of humanity Selfish and hypocritical 
motives, although successfully veiled before the woild, cannot 
pass unchallenged by the spiritual watchers Men do not become 
Daevas and Diu|as merely because they do not follow a parti- 
•culai creed. If Siaosha is a destro} r er of the leally wicked, 
he also notes the unnghteousness amongst those who profess 
to follow the good religion This Yazata can no moie gloss over 
the delinquencies of the so called faithful, m adjusting the recom¬ 
penses after the hour of death, than he can unmentedly aggia- 
vate the toiments of the wicked He is the high and faithful 
servant of the Divine law of lecompense; and those vho hope to 
see in him ahelpei at the budge of the gatherer must store 
beforehand the righteousness necessaiy to open for them the 
path to the Best Life Men and Angels have to follow and 
respect alike the Divine Law of all encompassing Jnstice, which 
in its essence is the law of Dmne Compassion 

Poona, 13th July 1899. 



AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORDER OF THE PARSEE 
MONTHS AND THE BASTS OF THEIR 
NOMENCLATURE. 

By Mb. Mehebjibhai NosutmvAMi Kuka M. A. 


The names gnen to tho Parse© months are the snmo as those 
gisen to some of the days of tho month* hat tho order is differ¬ 
ent,—for instance after Behmnn comes ‘Aspendflrmad and not 
‘Ardibehesht nftor Ardibchesht comes Khonlud and not 
‘Shehnvnr and so on This e**ny is an attempt towards explain¬ 
ing v% this is so For tho information given below, regarding tho 
Calendar of the Indo-Arynns of tho Yedw ponod I am indebted 
to tho excellent book of Mr Bnl Gongndkar Tilnk on Orion 
or tho Antiquity of tho Veda somo passages wherein osjk’cI- 
nlly thoeo regarding tho Parsec 3Ionths barvnrdin Tir and 
‘Dathmho (-Oar) haw been of great help to me ns fund lung 
mo with tho starting point of ni\ researches lkforc proceeding 
■with the Pnrsco month it is ncco**aty for me to gne a brief 
ontlmo of tho Ancient Vedic year 

Among tho Indo-Arynns great attention wns paid to the 
Calendar even in aery remoto ages (so far iwck a 1000 B C 
according to Mr Tilak) for man} of the sacrifices enjoined in 
their religion were la«ed on the phenomena of the sea-on and 
■wero regulated by them, so mnch so tlint the sacrifice and tho 
your seem to haw early l>ecome synonymous terms t *‘ Tins 
neces itated their calculating tho Iengtfi of tho solar year with 
as much preci ion ns thev could nnd led them to adopt for their 
religions calendar tho sidereal vi-ir that is the period oiVr 
which tho Son return to o particular position with refen nee h» 
any fixed star Not po-«es ing in each earlv times a know 


** Orion*’ p- 11 



ledge of tlie Precession of the Equinoxes, it was but natural 
that the Aryans should have • regai ded the sidereal as the tiue 
tropical yoai, for the difference between the two is so minute— 
merely amounting to about twenty mmutes annually—that no 
appreciable change m the seasons could have been noticed for 
several hundieds of years. The Iranians and the Hindus, living 
together in those eaily times, had necessarily many customs and 
observances m common, though they widely differed on religi¬ 
ous points, and it may be presumed that a knowledge of the 
sidereal yeai was a lientage common to both Whether the 
Iranians had lunai months Idee the Hindus, and, if so, at what 
period they adopted months of 30 days each with epagemense 
of 5 days, aie points on which definite mfoimation cannot be 
given But at any rate they had different names foi the months, 
and I am inclined to believe that these names, some of which 
have passed down to our own times, were given, and the posi¬ 
tions of the months with legard to the seasons were fixed, moie 
than six thousand years ago—at a tame when the Sun, on the 
day of the Vernal Equinox, was near the constellation of Cams 
Major a The principal star m this constellation, the bright Sirius, 
is the £ Teshtar’ or c Tishtriya’ of the Avesta, and the constellation 
itself is represented by the Avesta word ‘ Tishtnyem ’ 

Ancestor-worship was a prominent feature of the leligion of 
the Aiyans; and held an impoitant place, as it does even now, m 
the sacrificial calendar of the Hindus as well as of the Banians. 
Among the former, the part of the year sacred to Ancestor-worship 
had originally, (about 4000 B C ) an intimate connection v ith the 
Summer Solstice, and the dark half of the month £ Bhadrapad’, 
which was then neaiest the solstitial pomt, was fixed upon as 
the Pitr/palsJia, or the fortnight sacred to the manes of the- 
ancestors 

With the above preliminary remarks I now take m hand 
the Parsee months 


See infra, p 58, the passage regarding the month ‘ Tir ’ 
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Farvardln —As tie name implies, this month was origin¬ 
ally a month scored to the ‘Fravaslns’or Manet of the ancestor* 
and its position must have been near the Sommer Solstice just 
as wns that of the corresponding Hindu month. 

The point from which the Son annually begins Ins retro¬ 
grade motion towards the south had a strongo fascination for all 
nations for we know that with the Chaldean,, the Phromelons 
and the Syrians, the month sacred to the memory of tiio dead 
was the month Tnmmux , which began with or some who ro near 
the Sommer Solstice and the Ancient Egyptians held the Fes¬ 
tival of the Head, the Uagmt m tho month Thot, which also 
had its commencement at the Sommer Solstice It is therefore 
highly probable that, with the Iranians too, tho month snored to 
tho Fravoshis began with the Summer Solstice It is trno that 
m modern times the ten Farvanlsydn days, which arc held to bo 
specially dedicated to the commemoration of tho Frnvnslm, do 
not fall m this month, bat then it shoald bo borne in mind that 
these Farrardeydn days camo into existence after the in titation 
of tho G&hdnlAr festivals which wero not known at tho very 
earl} ponod spoken of above Tbe«o ten da}* rc«emblo tho 
44 Dvada^bfiha or tho * 4 twolvo days' of the Ycdic Hindu* 
which wero added to tho 1 anar year of 3 *jI day* to mako It 
correspond with tho eolnr ono Jnst ns In the Furrartliv'^n day* 
which arc regarded as very holy by the /ortw<fnan tho 
Farobars or spintnal representative* of fbo docen*ed are Micrrd 
io rondt tho earth and take their nbodo in tho bon«cs of tin ir de¬ 
scendants whomvoko them in liho manner in the DvfUla Idiha 
day* which wero held b} tho Ancient IHndns to !*• tlie holiest 
of tho wholo year, 44 tho god* were believed to de*<*nd from 
Hca\cn and to revisit tho abodes of men * 

Them is therefore c\cry reason to 1* here that tlie month 
Fra\-ashmam or harvonlin wa<©rlpnall\ tin* monthsacred to 
the memory of tho dead and Iisd its b. ginning near tlie hammer 
Solstice, that I it was tho first month of the summer M-a'On 
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When tlit* Iranian* dwell in tlu»h nncicuf homo Airyaiui— 
ra<}o iwo-n-ons only wore reeogni-od hv iliom,—a Mimmor 
of two month- mnl a winter of ton 4 —: and a-, nccmdmg to iho 
Ave-fu, the you ought to commom o with tht* warm -ea-on, if. 
might bo a--timed tint *Far\atdm". in the age m which it was 
namoih m irked the beginning of the \eu*. Liter on when fho 
Irani in- -lulled toward- w inner 1 itiiude-, and ro<ogni-ed -o\cii 
month- of Stunimn and hw* of Wintoi *, the warm -e non was 
regarded a-commencing with tin* Vernal Equinox, and the be¬ 
ginning of the xc\n mti-f nccordmgh hue hoen changed 

Having once fi\od the po-ition of £ Fnnnrdtn* m the }ear, 
we now < ike the other month-, hut it i- not noco—arv to follow 
the order in which they occur. '1 ho month-which mule tho 
beginning of the four -ei-ons will he f ikon fit -(, at 1 -ook to 
pro\e tint flic name-of the month- had coirclation with tho 
cliaracfen-tic foitme- of the diflorent -ea-on-. 

Dalhusho or Dae —Till- month was named after fho 
Creator, and mu-( hue marked the beginning of Spring. 
Jlr Tilak ob-ene-. “ Beginning with J'ratu^htnum m the Sum¬ 
mer Sol-tice ]')aUiu*lin begin- exactIv at the Venial Equinox, 
and a- marking the re\nal of nature it wa- piopeil} dedi¬ 
cated to the Cieator Loth again wa- pntially coriect when ho 
imagined that JJaihusho mu-t hace once commenced the )ear, 
in as much a- it was dedicated to the Creatoi Ahmama/da For, 
from the old Hindu Calendai we see that the Vernal Equinox 
was also a beginning of the 3 ear. In tlie piimitne Axcsia, 
Calend.ir we can thus di-cot ci tlic traces ot the >eai beginning 
with the Vernal Equinox, and al-o fiom the Summci Solstice .” 0 

Heie it may be obser\ ed that while the fiist day of every 
montli is named Akuiama/da, the month commencing with. 
Spring does not bear tins name, hut has another qualitative name 

4 Vend. L 4 (Spiegel § 11) 

5 Commentary of tlie Vendidad, 1, 4 

•o “Onon”, p. 93 

S 
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of Ahnnumuda, vu, SaihuU, i e, Gitct’, or ■ Orator 
nod this has a special significance hero, m as ranch as with the 
ndrent of Spring nnftiro receives tho gift of youth ami may ho 
mud to be created anow 

In the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Bonus Hystaspcs on tho 
Udustim rock, names of mno months havo been discovered, ono 
of which is Bilgayddaith («= dedicated to God) which corres¬ 
ponds to onr * Dae and this month began with tho spnng *ea«on 
os wfli be shown farther on in my treatment of Anlihehesht 

Tir or Tishlriya was tho month named after the Star 
*Toshtnr (Sinus) and marked tho commencement of Autumn 
and tho petting m of tho roue It has been previously remarked 
Hut the Calendar was determined at a very early period in the 
Instory of tho Aryan race—at a timo when tho day of the Vernal 
JEqnmox was marked by the heliacal rising of Sfnu«. Thero is 
mo direct evidenco of this oxcept perhaps n somewhat oliscuro 
passage in tho Tir "in. lit which seems to haw embodied nmJ 
pmserved n tradition of such event but the Indirect evidenco 
that wo derive from tho connection oftliestar ‘Teditar with Ham 
is very strong 

The pnvflgc referred to obore is in the Tir ^ adit § % 

“ Tialdrhn sttlrrm foenvitem kharenan ruhantrm ya amatdr yim 
y&Tt-charriho mashyht , which Spiegel trnn Iptes — 44 V> e prai o 
Tcshtar selio l rings her* the firming '/ears oj mm ” l)ar- 
incstetcr takes along with this sentence the words following 
vix*, U-iyortnlem 1 isposentem ” and trnn late*:— r praln 

Teshtar whose n ing is watched hv men who h\e on tho 
Prints of tho } ear” According to Da tur I rochjl Jlehrjimnn' 
tho meaning of the whole paragraph in which this pa age occurs 
13 —“V o prat-o To fitar S.c^ who maketh th \ear n robe hi 
accordance with the notions of the jnonntainei rs and tlis* nomad 
JTo rfseth and is vi iHe towards the ngion where the \ear 1* 
calculated correct!* hut lie rcaclteth not the regions where then 
xa no correct calculation of the year 


7 Gevbl» J«j\I M wtnn. 
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Let ns now come to Tesbtai’s connection with Ram 

When Teshtar lose with the Sun (at the time of the Yernal 
Equinox), owing to its light being merged m that of the supe¬ 
rior luminary it could not be seen except for a shoit time m the 
early hours of the morning But as eveiy star uses about four 
mmutes eailier on each succeeding day, six months later (1 e , 
at the time of the Autumnal Equinox), Teshtar i oseyit the time 
of sunset, and remained on the horizon all throughout the night, 
attracting towards itself the attention of mankind by its singular 
bughtness This annual phenomenon led to Teshtar’s name 
being given to the month which commenced at the Autumnal 
Equinox And as thioughout Central Asia, and especially m 
Bactna and Bokhaia, the rams <?et m soon aftei this Equinox, 
this coincidence—of the acionycal rising of Teshtar with the 
setting m of the lams—led our forefatheis of more than six thou- 
sand yeais ago to regard ‘ Teshtar ’ as the Yazata presiding 
over ram 

On an examination of the Tir Yasht it will be seen that 
wherever theie js mention of ‘Teshtar’ in connection with Ram, 
his using m the evening 8 is spoken of and not Ins heliacal rising. 
His rising was looked for with expectation by the people, as 
being the Harbinger of Ram. 

Kadha no am uzyarCit tishtryo raevdo Iharenanghnhdot 
kadha khdo aspo-staoyehish, apdm tachdonti nava 

(Tir Yasht, § 5) 

“ When will the blight Teshtai rise'’ m om legions P 
When will the springs flow afiesh, m size bigger than 
horses ? ” 


8 See Tir Yasht, §§ 18, 16, and 18, where ‘Teshtar’ is said to as¬ 
sume different forms m the ‘first ten nights', ‘second ten nights ', and the 
‘third ten nights’ These passages also serve to show that when this Yasht' 
was written the Iranians had long since given up the lunar months and f 
had adopted months of 80 days each 

9 The word uzyaidt has been taken here in the sense of nwig, but 
I am informed that it can also* mean appealing on the meridian The 
latter meaning however cannot be applicable here, as a little calculation. 
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Mehr —Tins in the Averin langunge 10 MItlira, and m 
Sanskrit Mitra, meaning ‘day light’ One of the various 
meanings of Mltra given by Ervad Knvnsji Eduljl Kangn 10 is 
< moming twilight’ On examining the GHh prayers we find that 
Mithra is Ppeciall) invoked in the Udvan Gdh only, -which is 
the prayer for the time between early morning and noon that 
is to say, thq time in which day (ns opposed to night) ma y ho 
said to be m its youth and this leads mo to infer that Mlthra is 
* dat/Ugld tn itt growing stage 

With Farvanlm in the Summer Bolstioe, Mehr naturally 
begins near tho Winter Solstioe, from which period daylight 
begins to increase or to grow and to commemorate this annual 
incident the month In which this phenomenon occurs was 
nghtly named after the angel Jfehr or Mithra whose meaning 
indicates Daylight m its stage of growth 

The Arabian author Albirnm 1 also stnt« that Mehr was 
the first month of Winter 

Wo have eo for seen that the months Dae Farvnrdm ‘Tir 
nfid Mehr* were the cardinal points of tho seasons and com¬ 
menced with the beginning of Spring Summer Autumn and 
Winter rc«pcch\ elv The other months will now he taken in 
hand, in the order in which they occur 

will show In modern time* ‘Teahtar'u (Sirin*’i) meridional appearance at 
mnaet ooonr* on the 81*t of March. 1/ for argument ■ aaJce, we tote It for 
granted that in the period referred to in theTir Yaaht thu oocnrred at tho 
time of the Autumnal Equinox, (the commencement of the rminj *ea*on), 
then it follow* that owing to the preewdon of the Emiinoi Teahtar* 
meridional appearance at annaet ha* reoeded from the 2srd September to 
the 3l*t March. The inteml between these date* 1 * 189 day*. By the 
preee*ion of the Equinoxes the Sun 1 * podtion with respect to any parti 
oular itar fall* back every year by about *0 minnte*, or by 1 day in about 
7L yenxi. At thia rate It wonld take 180X <1^18419 year* for the Son** 
portion with reapeet to Teahtnr falling beck by 189 dayi It U impoedblo 
to believe that *uch a remote antiqaItT as of thirteen thouiand year* 
could hare been mentioned in the Yaaht. 

10 Hie Kknrdck Arerta bA Mini, 3rd ei, p. 43 foot note. 

In hi* work Atbir-ul Bitty* tranalated by Dr C. F- Sachao, 
p. 20 a. A1 biram flourished at the end of the 10th Century A. C. 
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Ardibehesht —This is tlie name of the ‘Ameshaspenta’ who- 
Is the Loid of Heat In the Gdh pi ayers, special mention of 
‘ Ardibehesht’ is m the Rapithvcui Gclh only, 1 e , m the prayer- 
foi that pait of the day which is the hottest, viz , between noon 
and 3PM We know that the heat of the day is at lis maxi¬ 
mum not at the time when the Sun leaches the meiidian, hut 
one or two hours after noonday, and in like maimei, the hottest 
pait of Summer is not the month which begins at the Summer 
Solstice, hut the month succeeding it The ‘ dog-days’ or days 
of extreme heat are known to covei the period of tune extend¬ 
ing from the second week of July to the middle of August. 
We have seen above that the Summer Solstice occuned at the 
beginnuig of ‘Fai vardm’, and consequently the subsequent month, 
that of extreme heat, was appiopilately named after the 
‘Ameshaspenta’ presiding over heat 12 

At the time of the first French Revolution, the Clnistian 
Calendar was abohshed, and was replaced by a new Republican 
Calendar, m which the year commenced with the 22nd of Sep- 
tembei or the Autumnal Equinox, and the months were named 
from the characteristic features of the diffeient seasons It is a 
very lemaikable coincidence that then ‘ Thernndor ’, or ‘ Hot- 
month,’ covered the period extending from the 19th of July to 
the 17th of August, the identical period covered by our 4 Ardi¬ 
behesht ’ 

• 

Two of the months mentioned m the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Darius are Bdgayadaish ( =dedicated to God), and Garma- 
pada (= path of Heat) It may be mfeired from the meanmgs- 
alone that the former coi responded with our c Dae’, and the latter 
with oiu ‘Ardibehesht’, but we have fuither testimony to show 
that the interval 13 between Bdgayadaish and Gaimapada was 
eight months, just as is between ‘Ardibehesht’ and ‘Dae’ — 

13 In India, owing to the physiographical peculiarity of its situation,, 
the monsoons prevent the heat of July and August being felt as much as 
it Is m other parts of Asia and m Europe 

i * By interval between the months is meant the interval between 
any day of one month and the same day of the other month. 
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Saj3 Dunns,—“On the Bth day of the month Garmapada 
-thon it wru ho [Gfamnata the ilagurn] seised tho empire 
On tho 10th day of tho month B&ffay&dau'h I slew Gaumata 
-tho Mngian. * 

Wo learn from Herodotus that the impostor Gomates 
reigned for eight months 14 and we can therefore infer that the 
interval botweon tho months above mentioned was also eight 
months. If Oarniapada y os its name indicates, was m the ‘dog- 
days , it follows that Sdgatf&daith was m the beginning of 
Spring, os has been already mentioned m a previous paragraph. 

That the names of the months in the inscriptions ore differ¬ 
ent from the Avesta names is not to be wondered at, for the 
Iranians must havo had two names for each mouthy one a civil 
namo 1 ' for ordinary usage and for historical records, and the 
other reserved for religions purposes. It is probablo that 
Darius has made use of the civil names only for hia Iwanphons, 

Khordad—This ‘Amcshaspenta is called m the Avesta 
JJaurvatdt (1 e^ Health), and he is the tutelary deity of tho 
waters, whether they be on the Earth in 1 quid form, or in tho 
Bky in the form of clouds. 

Clouds must have been regarded as the bnngers of Hnnr- 
vmt&t or health, for they are thus invoked in the Yendtdod 14 — 

• layata (liaima yayata fr& Aptm 3 atkafie apanathialur 

mahrhahe apanajJtialte 

u Come 0 ye Clouds come with your waters 
for annihila ting sickness, for annihila ting death. 

I therefore behove that the month succeeding the hot month 
< Ardibehesht was named KJiordnd , from the weather in this 
month being mostly cloudy owing to excessive evaporation 
going on _ . 

* Herodotus doe* not expirnlr mention 8 roontlu, but he «ay* 

that after he had reigned over 7 month* hi* jmpoxtnre became fcnown, ana 
shortly afterward* he wa* ijln , - ^ 

• For civil name* of the day* of the month In uegc m the Sam 

Titan period ace Zarthoeti Abhyna,* p 3SQ. . * 

t Chapter XXII, § £ a* quoted in Dirmettetcr** Uaiuytldl tsvf 
Amatidt trawlaied by H. 1 Waala, p. 69 



Amerdad —Till* ‘Ameshaspcntu’ is flic guardian of frees and 
of -vegetation in general, and In* name was gnen to the month, 
succeeding ‘Tir*, because it Mas marked by the abundant growth, 
of vegetation, u> a result of the iunifall m the pievious month. 

Taking ‘Farvardnf as cone*ponding with the Hindu month. 
Bhuhapad a* shown above, ‘Ameidad* would coincide with tho 
Hindu month Bosh named iiom the asternal Bushya, which irt 
Sausluit means “blossom ” 

Here let us pause to examine the sequence of the months 
from ‘Fai \ardin’, and see how closely connected tho months .tro 
with each otliei. First comes ‘Fanaidm' which begins with tho 
Sunimei Solstice and i* the fn-d month of Summer; then comes 
‘Ardibeheslit', flic month of extieme heat Good deal of evapora¬ 
tion has gone on in this hot month, hut the vapom has remained 
in an invisible form owing to the heat The Sun has however 
gone on lccedmg tow aids the Equatoi, and, by the end of tho 
‘ month, the beat being somewhat lessened, tho vapotu now as¬ 
sumes the vlsible form of clouds, and the weather in the succeed¬ 
ing month is mostly cloudy, which cncumsfcunce is the cause of 
the lattci month being dedicated to ‘Khordad’ By the end of that 
month the Sun has leached the Equator, and piepaics to go into 
the Southern hcmispheic There is a fuithci i eduction m tem- 
peiature, and the clouds, being condensed, bur&tover tho land 
m the foim of loin This aspect of natuie is the c«iusc of tho 
month succeeding Kkoidad being named aftoi ‘Teshtai’ Itain- 
fall, in its turn, causes an abundant giowthof vegetation, and 
therefore the month in which ithis happens i& dedicated to 
‘Amerdud 5 . 

Shehrivar —Ill Avesta Ksliathraicurya (1 e , kingly digni¬ 
ty,) is the angel piesidmg ovei metals I am unable to offer a 
satisfactory explanation of why this name was given to tho 
month succeednig ‘Amerdad 5 , i e , to the month covering tho 
period between the 21st of November to the 20th of December, 
01 theieabouts I have, howevei, three theories to propose, and 
leave the readei to foim Ins own opinion about them. 
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1st—Tho word ‘Kshnthra vairyu 13 used m the Venditfad 
(IX, 10) in the sense of an iron instrument. Prom this nu 
mforonco might be drawn that this was the month m which 
tho pasturage which had sprung up abundantly m ‘Amerdnd , 
was cut by moans of iron instruments and was stored up for use 
xn tho approaching Winter when cattle could not be l*kpu to 
tho pastures. 

Thero wna a somowhat analogous oustom among the enraent 
3)ntoh people for the old Dntch name for No* ember (the 
month corresponding with our Shehnvnr 3 ) was SlagM-maand 
or Slaughter-month, for in this month the beasts were slain and 
Halted down for winter use 1 

2nd.-—Fodder and grass, and perhaps oorn, were stored up 
in this month for winter consumption, the quantity indicating 
the wealth of the owner and os Shehnvnr presides over wealth, 
the month was so named m an age, when wealth consisted of 
produce and cattle 

3rd —Prom the literal moaning of the word Kshathra- 
vturya (L kingly dignity ) it might be inferred that some 
land of tnx was paid to the king in this month. 

In connection with the last two theories it may he men¬ 
tioned that taking Farvardin ns coinciding with Bhddrapad 
wo find Shehnvnr coinciding with the Hindu month Afdoha, 
named from the lunar mansion Afagh/2 which in Sanaknt means 
" Wealth, u Authority 3 

Avan—This month, following Mehr was the second month 
of Winter or the heart of Winter Avon is the female deity 
of the waters, and with the cognomen Ardaruflra the name was 
given to the River Oius The month extended over the period 
from about the 20th of January to the 18th of February and vrns 
so named probably from the ciroumstnnco that the Oxus froxo in 
tins month. 1 * As this nrer played an important port In the 

1 Dr. Drever** Diet of phra*e* and Fable*. Article—Mootin' 

i* See JTCnllock'i Geographical Dictionary Article—Bokhara. 
AI*o Captain John Wood* “Journey to the *ourcc of the Oxu*," p- 1W* 
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social and religions life of Ancient Iran, tins annual phenomenon 
was deemed of sufficient importance to be preseived m the- 
Calendar 

We bare seen above that this month, foi the most pai t, 
coincided with Febiuaiy, which is so oalled fiom Febiua, a 
name of Jnno, derived fiom the Sabme woid ‘ Februo’, to 
puiify Juno was so called because she presided over the pun- 
fication of women which took place in this month 19 It is a 
cunous coincidence that the Iranian month should also he named 
fiom a female angel, who is spoken of m the Avesta as purify¬ 
ing the ivombs of women and easing the pains of child-birth 
Whether this is a mere coincidence, or whether theie is some¬ 
thing moie undei lying it, I leave to the scholars of the Avesta 
and the classic languages to decide 

A. 

Adar —This was the last of the winter months In the- 
legions where our forefathers dwelt, owmg to the thaw which 
took place in this month the weather was very cold and moist,, 
and necessitated a bright fire being kept burning in all the 
rooms of the house This led to the month being named 
aftei the Yazata of Fne That in Adai was witnessed the last 
spuit of Wmtei is also mentioned by Albirum, 20 who says —• 

“ This is the end of the winter months when the cold at the end 
of the season is most biting and the frost is most intense ” 

Behman—This month, coming after ‘Dae’, belonged to Mid- 
Spung, ? e , it was the second month of Spimg The month of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions coriespondmg to it was Thnrai a hr, 
which too means Mid-Spring (Thura = Avesta Sura — bright 
and iahra= mod Pers Bah&i'= Spring) According to Max 
I) uncker, 31 Thuravdhr corresponds with the Babylonian month 
Iyai which is the second month of Spring 

Behman is the ‘Ameshaspenta’who has the special caieof 
cattle and flocks As om ancestois were in early ages a pastoial 

19 Dr Brewer’s Diet of Plirases and Fables, Article—‘Months’ 

2 0 Dr Sachan’s translation, p 211 

s i History of Antiquity (Abbot’s translation) Yol YI, p 248. 
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people, tlio reason for their naming the second month of Spring 
after Bohnrnn mast be looked for m some special phnsis of cattlo 
broeding I boliovo this was the month in which the parturition 
of covrs took place and consequent]} they wero fall of mitt . Even 
m modern practice it is deemed advisable) to have the covrs calve 
in Spring so that they may be m foil milk when pasturage is at 
its best, * This is farther borne on£ by passages m the Vis- 
parnd, wherein the Afetltouirem QMnWir (which falls on the 
45th day from the Vernal Equinox, and consequently in Hid- 
Spring), is always spoken of aa tho MUk-fjirxr 

Bclimau fob tho most part coincides with May (covering 
the period from about the 20th April to the 19th May) and 
May was called by the Saxons tn nultlu (throe milch) because 
cows were milked thneo a da} m tins month instead of twice a 
day as usual * • 

Aspondarmad —This is the name of the guardian Ameshn- 
spenta of the soil The month bearing this name extended ovor 
the period between the 20th of May and the 18th of June, or 
thereabouts, and the characteristic feature of it was tho ripening 
of corn To an agricultural people this aspect of Nature, which 
is tho result of the bounty of the Mother Earth, was of sufficient 
importance to make them give tho name of the Guardian Deity 
of the ground to the month in which this bounty was manifest. 
The season for the ripening of corn is different in somo places 
but my remarks apply to Northern Persia and Bokhara, the 
original settlement of our forefathers.* 4 

* Encyclopedia DHL ed 1881, Art— Agriculture, p. 844. 

» * Dr. Braver a Diet of Fhr and Fmblea, Art.— Mo nth a . 

« * “ Winter wheat and badey are town abont the middle of Septra 
ber Tbe harveat npena about the end of May" Sdjlert T*rherteM 
{quoted by Geiger in roL I, p 508 of Daatnr Daiaba translation). 
Albtrmd alao atatea that the 8a«anbn kings naed to levy the tax at tho 
time of the Naortu (It the lat day of Farmrdin) which fell about tho time 
of tho Summer Solatloe, and that at that time tho corn wna ripe. (S* 
chau’a tranalatlon p. 86, et aoq ) Thl* implka that the corn was ripe to 
the prerioua month Aapendirmad. 
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In the French Republican Calendai the corresponding month, 
20th May to 18th June, i\as named ‘Prairial’ or ‘pertaining to 
the meadows,’ which shows how cei tarn ideas i on m analogous 
-channels even m nations far lemoved fiom each other m point 
of tune. 

This brings ns to the end of the twelve months, and I now 
give a brief summary of the charaetenstic featmes of the months 
enumeiated above, to give the readei a bnd’s-ej'e Mew of the 
connection the months had v ith the seasons, and with the pas- 
toial and agricultuial life of the people who named them I 
begin with the month which commenced on the Vernal Equinox. 

Dae —This month, named fiom the Creatoi, was the fust 
month of Spimg, and maiked the levival (or new-creation) of 
Natuie It conesponded with the ‘Ragayadaish’ of the Cunei- 
fonn Inscriptions 

Behman —Famed fiom the angel who has the special care 
of cattle This was the month of Mid-Spring, coi responding to 
‘‘Thuiavahr’ of the Cuneifoim Inscnptions Plentiful flow of 
milk m cows was the special feature of this month, and m this 
respect it was analogous to the ‘Tii-milchi’ ( May ) of the Old 
Saxons 

Aspendarmad —Named fiom the guardian angel of Land, 1 
asm this month the eaith was teeming with npenmgcorn An 
analogous month of later times was the ‘ Pran ial’ of the French. 
Republican Calendai 

Farvardin —The month dedicated to the Spirits of the dead 
ancestors It began on oi about the Summei Solstice, which 
v as the period fixed upon for their Festnal of the Dead by 
vanous othei nation* The month lan parallel w ith ‘Thot’ of the 
Egypt.am, and ‘Tammuz’ of the Shcmitics 

Ardibshesht —Named fiom the ‘ Amesha*penta’ pi eliding 
ovei Heat The month w as the hottest pai t of the year, being 
the second month of Summei, and co-oxtensive witli the Hog 
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davs, ■with tho GaVmapada of the Cuneiform Inscription* and 
with the Thermidor of the French Republican Calendar 

Khordad — Named from tho Lord ofWaters and of Cloud*. 
This was the month in which, for tho most part tho sky was 
merolouded, as a result of the evaporation which had boon 
most energetic m tho previous month. 

Tlr- i —Named from Teshtar or Sinus who was regarded as 
tho Bnnger of Rain. This was tho month m which tho rains 
set in, and which commenced at tho Autumnal Equinox. It 
was ouco marked bj the a crony cal m>mg of Sinus 

Amerdad —Named from tho Lord uf Vegetation, ns in 
this month vegetation made its appearance on tho earth in 
abundance owing to tho ram fall of the previous month. 

Shehrivar —Means Royal Anthonty ” Shehnvnr presides 
over metals and wealth. This was the month in which pastor 
age was cot and stored np the quantity m(Leafing the wealth 
of the owner ? Or the month m which some kind of tax was 
paid to the king ? 

Mehr —Means Increasing Daylight This was the first 
month of "Winter and commenced at the Winter Solstice from 
whioh point the clay begins to increase in length. 

Avah—Named from the female angel presiding over nvors 
This wns tho month which witnessed tho freezing of tho Oxu* 
through severe cold 

Adar—Named from the angel who has tho special care of 
Fire the month in whioh thaw took place, and the weather wns 
Terv dully and moist necessitating fires being kept burning in 
tii no ns parts of tho house 

From tho foregoing section this muoh seems certain that 
nt lea t the months Fravashm8m TitlUni/a and Mithra mu«t 
have been named more than six tlion < »and years ago Tho other 
montlis might perhaps hnvo had different names at tlint early 
jicnod and might havo been given their present names after 



ihe ab"haet ideas com e\ oil bv the name* of tho * Amodia^pcntas’ 
•n ml i lie mmol', had hocoino m "falh/ed m tho loi in oft u< clary 
del tie** o\oi stnmi" pm L ofeieafed Xaftne The name" ‘Beliman’ 
and ‘A"j)end.umad "oem (o ha\e been gnen during the pastoral 
and the agrienlfinul pounds Jhtfhu'fio, if not belonging to iho 
eat hoi period might ha\e been named at tbe peuod when the 
liamam had left the high latitudes (whole theie woio only two 
«ea**oii'—a "lunmei of two month" and a wnitei of ten), foi tho 
lowet where Spung wu" a locogm/ed "oa"on. 

lha\enow come to the end of im mijmi y info the position 
of the Pais month" but 1 eia\e the loulei*" imfhei indulgence 
ioi a few lemailv" logarding flu* commencement of the \ cm 

Theie ate *ome iiaec" obsmable of ihe a oat h.nmg com¬ 
menced with difteienf month" in difVeient ago" and with diflei- 
enf "ect" Dining the Achtemenian and the 8 .t"".nnan Mon- 
irdne". the limit" of the Poisan empne wen*, roughly "peaking, 
fioni the dOrhfo the lith d(*gioe of Latitude and fiom tin* 110th 
to the 80th degiee of Longitude The Zoioa"fiiuii tube*, 
(among whom were included the Person* piopei, the Mode*, 
the Bactuans the 8 ogdi.ui", the Puppadoceun", tho Choia*mian*, 
the Paitlnan*, and of hoi"), «cattoied oaoi "oblige an mea, could 
not h.nc agieed with one anothei m all point" of lehgion In 
fact, when Aidadm Babakiin took m hand the Befoi motion of 
[Religion, there weie "e\eni > 26 different "ects in existence. 
The lehgion" calendai wa*> ieiy likely one ot the points oil 
which they diffeied 

As shown in a picvious paiagiaph, the most ancient Iranian*, 
when they dwelt in iciy high Latitude*, mu«t June commenced 
the ye.u with ‘ Fan aidin', i e , with the Suminci Solstice Tho 
Gdhaihdi Festnals, as they arc at present, could not hai'e been 
all instituted then, foi these ai e season festival", and the Ii a- 
maus then recognized 011 I 3 ' two season", a "uinmei of tw r o 
months and a winter of ten Po"sibly the Mediarem festival 
w r as known to them 

25 Rawlinson'i, 7th 0) icntal Monarchy, p 57, Gibbon vol I, p £32, 
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When tho Iranians caino down towards the Southern 
regions whom tliero was a anmmor of seven, nnd a winter of 
fivo months, tho year must have oommenced with tho Vernal 
Equinox 

Tho festivals of JfediotJiem and Ayftthrem belong to t his 
ponodf, for os shown by Mr K. H. Coma, MgiUothem is on the 
105th day from the Vernal Equinox, or the exaot middlo of the 
seven months of Snmmer and AyfltJirgm is on tho 210th day u 
at tho end of tho seven months of Summer 

TThon the Ir a ni an s moved still farther down towards the 
Equator, four seasons were recognised by them, of three months 
each and the G&hfinbdrs Medto.arem and Pcuttthelun must have 
been instituted then, for Medtozartm is the 15th day from the 
Vernal Equinox, or the exaot middlo of the three months of 
Spring and Pcutiihehm is the 180th day t*-, the end of tho 
second period of three months. The month Dae mast have 
then marked tho beginning of the year for the Meihozarem 
CWh^nbhr—the Jlilk Girer would then naturally come in the 
middle of Behman 

The Zoroastnnn religion, at tho tune of its establishment 
first flourished in Bactna. Xsiter on, a tnbe of Zoi^onstnans, 
•misnam ed “Medea by Bo roans, conquered Chaldea m 2458 B 0., 
and ruled thore npio 2234 B 0 History rankea no further 
mention of the Zoroattrums till we come to tho 9th century B C 
when we find Zoroastnam. m flourishing in tho Med eon King¬ 
dom. The Medes were succeeded by tho Zoroastnan Persians 
who established the Aohfameman Dynn«ty Then after an 
intorvul roso tho Parthians who too were Zoroastrains and lastly 
came the Snssamans 

In the time of tho Ancient Baotnan Monarchy tho fir4 
month of the year most hare been Faromlin anil tills month 
most hare held its first Jilnco down to the middlo of tho second 
Century B 0 (when tho Parthians were in power} for 
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learn tliat tlie Chinese who at this period, hoi lowed fiorn ns the 
names of the months, held ‘Far yardin’ as the fiist month 48 

The Zoioastrians who conqneied Chaldea or Babylonia in 
2458 B C must have legarded ‘Dae’as the fiist month of the 
year, foi it was fiom them that the Babylonians bon owed the 
names of then months 5 T , and the beginning of the Babylonian 
year was with the month JS T /san, which corresponded with our 
‘Dae’. 

The Medes, belonging to the penod between the 9th and the 
Cth Centuiy B C , must have regaided ‘Farvardin’ as the first 
month of the year, for it was fiom them that the Cappado- 
ceans 58 borrowed the names of their months, with ‘Faivardin’ as 
the first of them 

In the Sassaman period, the Gatlin, days wcie put at the 
end of the month ‘Avan ’, 29 by the Persians , and if the position 
of these days may be legarded as an index of where the begin¬ 
ning of the year ought to be, it follows that they i egarded the 

a 0 See Cama’s Zarthosti AbJiyat,, vol II, p 393, for the names of the 
Chinese months It is not stated there lohcn the borrowing took place 
but the date can be approximately fixed at about 150 B C , for we know 
from history that some Chinese tribes conquered Bactna in 159 B C, 
and settled in Bactna, Ferghana, and Parthia for years together 

2 * The Babylonian months are the same as the Jewish months, the 
derivation of which from ours is shown in Zarthosli Abhyas , vol. II The 
Jews never borrowed from us direct, but they did from the Babylonians in 
the 7tli Century B C , dunng the captivity Babylonia was conquered by 
Cyrus iu 588 B C , but as the Babylonian months occur in the Assyrian 
Cuneiform records of two or three centimes earlier, the borrowing must 
have taken place at the time of the previous conquest by the Medes, in 
2458 B C > 

28 For the names of the Cappadocean months see Zartliosti Alhyas, 
Vol II, p. 893 From Bawhnson’s Herodotus, Vol I, p 537, it appears- 
that the Medes must have occupied Cnppadocea long before 650 B C, 
Benfey gives 750 B 0 , for the Median occupation of Cappadocea 

2 b Albirum (Sachau’s Tr) pp 53 and 210. Albirum is followed 
by all Mahomedan authors who speak on this subject. His statement, 
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next succeeding month, ‘Adar os the first month of the year In 
that Rome period the Soghdiaos and the Ohorasminns * 0 put tbo 
GfithA days nt tho end of AspendArmad thus taking Fnrvnrdin 
to be the first month. 

In tho Pohlavi commentary of the Vendidnd, composed 
during tho Sassanmn period, two months, Shohrivar and Bcb- 
man aro spoken of os mid winter months. As these are not 
consecutive months, it follows that they are the months of two 
different socts If Shehnvnr be taken as the tenth month from 
tho Vernal Eqtunox, tho month beginning with that Eqnmox, 
would bo Adar 

From an Assyrian tablet discovered by George Smith* 1 it 
appears that the Babylonian month Adar was in later tunes 
regarded os the first month of Spring The Sousa mans who 
came mto such intimate contact with the Babylonians that 
Shemiho words were incorporated m the Pehlavi language and 
Shenntic logograms were used in the Pehlan writings, must 
have, very likely borrowed from them the idea of regarding 
Adar as the first month of Spring and consequently the begin- 
mg of tho year 

In A vesta, wherever tho Ameehaspenta Khordad is men¬ 
tioned, he is mostly spoken of ns Lord of tho Year and of tho 
Seasons. This might, I believe, bo explained on tbe supposition 

hair ever receive* mpport from an independant toe roe, it from the res 
via* and the Christian date* of certain historical events a* giren by 
Nflldeke. One instance tDI suffice for our purpose* —Aobad Shtrayeh 
came to the throne on the 8th Hex of the month Adar eorreaponchrtg 
to 25th February 628 A.&, and Yoxdeaird bin Shehriar on the lit ro* 
of i’arvardm, oorreapondlng to 18th June 632 A.0, .therefore, In 628 
A.C. the lit of FarranUn was on 17th June. From 16th Feb. to 1 th 
Jtme 629 are 113 days, and from tho Bth of Adar to the lit of Farrardln 
are also 118 day* tciiiont any inkrcaang Q&lkd day*. 'Ihl* short that 
the GttMa were not put after any of the months from Adar to A*I*b 

rilnrurl 

o Albiruni, pp 66-58. 

* “ Awrrian Discoverfe*" by Georgo Smith, pp. 401-407 
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tliafc atone tune ilic cpagomcmc of tne (lay 5 v>oie added aftei tLo 
month ‘Khoidad*, <=0 a» to make (lie Autumnal Equinox 35 coincide 
"With the 1st ioz ot ‘Tn*, 01 that at one time wlien the ycai was 
of 360 days and one month Mas added cvei} yeais, as wastho 
■custom of the Bain Ionian*. the month so doubled was ‘Khoiditd.* 
The Babylonian month coiiesponding to (oi lather demedL 
from) ‘Klioiditd* was Elul, and with the Babylonians the inter¬ 
calary month was alwai^a second Elul, ]ii**t as with the Jews 
it was a second Ad.u It is ,i "tiange coincidence tli.it the mter- 
calaiy month of the Gieeks was a second ‘ Poseidon,' 33 named 
from the God of Waters, pisf a» the month ‘Khoidad’ is named 
liom the Angel piesiding oaci the same clement 

It seems thciefoie that legaulmg tin' beginning of the year 
theie was no concensus of opinion among the Zoronstiiuns of 
diffcient ages and ot difteient climes , but theie can he no 
doubt as to whcic the position of the months m the yeai ought 
to be, if we take ceitam months as belonging to ccitam seasons, 
following the evidence fmnished by tlie system ot tlicir noinen- 
clatuie 

3 3 From the Vernal Equinox to the Autumnal Equinox there are 
185 days (21 st March to 22nd Sept) From the 1st of ‘Dae’ to the end of 
‘Kliordid’ are 180 day's, and the 5 Gatha days added would make 185 days* 

3 3 Cowasji Patell's Chronology' 


14th July 1S99. 



OUTBE-TOMBE 

A Z0BOASTRIAX IDYLL. 
Br L. C Cabaetelu. 


Tho verses which follow are not, of course m any way x 
htegil or scientifio rendering of any port of tho A vesta they 
nre merely a cento made up from two very different parti- 
of the Avcstic Sacred Book* nz^ the Vesthdad Fargard XIX,. 
§5 88-106 (IY 2b-34) and the Hadokht-Nahk (Yebht XXXT) 
occasionally eked ont by an idea from the Pehlnvi version Tho 
object in viow is a very modest one —to popularise a portion of 
"the sacred writings of the interesting Mnxdnyasnmn religion, still 
professed by our enlightened follow-subjects, the Paras of Bora 
bey somewhat offer the manner —Sed longo tnterrallo —of Sir 
JjJdwm Arnold s delightful adaptations of Buddhist and Hindu 
literature and Mr Romesb Datt s recent condensation of tho 
great Hindu Epic of the Mahabhahata into English verso* 
lake these writers I have taken the liberty of frequent adapta¬ 
tion of tho originals. It wiH he found that I liave endeavoured 
to combine tho two different passages utilised, s o a* to produce 
a fairly harmonious whole I have ventured to draw the con 
elusion of the first of these Dantesqno episodes—tho entry info 
heaven of the just soul—from the Vusdtdad (XIX, 101-105) 
-whilst for tho second opisode tho woeful end of tho sinner I have- 
preferred the description m tho Hadokht Bask ( II, 33-3o) 

I may add that I have mado two similar experiments with 
A-restio passages a few years ago,—“Tho Glory and tho Fall of 
Yimn, in TKe Month and u The Tomptabon of Zoroaster M m 
Trainers Retard Vol II, No L ( May 1890 ) 


1 London, J 1L Dent & Co., 1898. 



Quotli Zarathusha: 


— w 

i') 


I. 


“ 0 Mo-t Hoi}* One ! 

Creator of the Worlds ! Ahuia Ma/ala ! 

"When that a man is dead, wheio dwells Ins Soul ? 
And u hero, 0 Loul, doth letnhution como 
To meet linn,—wliatso’ei of good or ill 
He may h.ne diawn upon lnm m tins world 
Coipoieal 9 Speak, 0 thou Most Holy Loid ' ” 

Ahura spake * 

“ Close by his head, the Soul 
Coweis the -whole night long, whilst all aiouud 
The •wicked dels, with guileful heaits, in a am 
Stm e to make onslaught, but he prays aloud, 
Becitmg thus the Ustaicuti prayci . 

*Sahation to the man 
To whom Ainu a utils 
Salvation to he gnen , 

Delnerance from all ills 1 ’ 

<v So all night long the ]ust man's Soul doth taste 
As much pure joy as all the In ing world 
Aid so the fiist and second night pass on; 

But when the third daik night is rolled away, 

And dawn begins to bieak, and the great Sun, 

In golden aimour clad, doth tip each peak 
Of mountain-top wutk light, and bursts at last 
Into Ins fullness,—then the Soul sets forth 
Upon ih> quest,—yea, every soul of man 
Or ]ust or sinner, three days after death 
Must brisk him for his pilgi image, and tread 
The time-created roads unto the Bridge, 

The Bridge of Clnnwat. 

Now r the just man’s Soul 
Soon cometh to a place of many trees, 
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Filled with sweet perfamej, for the left South Wind, 
Soent-lnden frorti the Soothem redone ooroe* 
Wafting its fragrance which the Soul drawl in 
With swell mg nostrils, crying Whence tins brerae 
The Bwootest ever breathed 9 


When lo ’ nt once 
Steps forth a Maiden, wondrous fiur nnd bright, 
Of stately form robust, of graceful mien 
“With great and kindly eyes, and brow gold-bound, 
like to a damsel of but thnoe five springs, 

The fairest of nil fairest creatores she ’ 

Then the just Sonl cries ont 

Ah I who art thou 


0 fairest Virgin ? 

And she make* reply 

* Young man thmo own good Thoughts and Words and 

Deeds 

Am I thy godly Life thy nature e self ’ 

Bat who hath made thee t ha. so great and fair 
Filled full of sweetness and of conquering might 
0 Maiden 9 

And the damsel makes reply 

* Thyself young man, hast made me thus to be, 

In Thought and Word and Deed, so great nnd fair 
Filled full of sweetness and of conquering might 
For wlienao er thou snweat wicked men 

To do dork deeds of magic or of guile 

■Or cruel oppression, or to ent down trees 

In wantonness then didst thou bow thee low 

Beating hymns nnd paying worship dno 

To Fire and Water Jim da s creature* holy 

And over gsreet hospitality 

To truo believers dwelt they far or near 

So mo being fair thou mndesi still morn fair 

Ale loveable thou irad st more worthy love 

By thy good Thoughts good V onls, and holy Deeds i r 



So speaking, then, the Maiden vondious fan, 
Stately and tall, i\ ltli gold-encircled hi on , 

Frill of bright vonth, with Mitue nch endowed,. 
Leads on the Soul, nctoss tlic mountains high, 

Unto the Chini at Budge, the Holy Budge, 

Bv God cieated. all along the load 
Of the Celestial Yu/aU, till they leach 
The gate of Paiadise 

Upi lseth Yohuman, 

Spint of Yntiie, fioni his golden tin one, 

To gieet the Soul, and ^peaketh . 

‘Holy one 1 

Welcome thou cornet to us, fiom out the uorld 
That peiisheth into the Etein.d \ioild n 
Theieat reioiced, the pist man’s ^oul steps forth 
And enteieth the limnoital Home of God ” 

i 

II 

Then Zaiathusfia 

c ‘ But, Most Holy One ! 
Cieatoi of the Woilds ’ Alima Mazda ’ 

When that a indeed man hath died the death, 
Where doth his soul icraain toi all that night ?” 

Quoth Ahuia Mazda 

“ All night long the Soul 
Aiound his head still runneth to and fio, 

Ciymg aloud that icr^e, that nail of iioc * 

£ Unto uhat land, 0 God ! 

To turn myself ? Ah me ’ 

Whither my plaint to hear ? 

Wluther to turn and flee 
Thus all night long the wicked soul doth taste 
As hitter uoe as all the hi me world 
And so the hist and second nights pass by ; ’ 

But when the third daik night is rolled away 
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And dawn breaks forth, then must the wicked Soul 
Sot out unto tho land of dreadful woe. 

Where noisomo stenches breathe their vileness round. 
And foul North Wind, foulest of all tho winds, 

Conies blowing down upon him from the Nortln 
And, ns his nostrils drew its nlene^s in. 

Ho cries nloud Faugh 1 whence this noisome breexo. 
The foulest ever breathed 9 

Thereat he steps 

Three strides across the thnce-nccureed land 
Of Evil Thought and Evil Word and Deed, 

And at the fourth step plongeth suddenly 
Into tho Land where darkness reigns Eterne 
Then up and cneth one a wicked Sonl, 

The ghost of one already dead r 

Ah wretch I 

How hast them died ? How earnest thon thy way 
Leaving thy lands and herds and fruitful flocks. 

Out from the world material to this world. 

The Spirit world, unto this endless woe ? 

But Anro-i'dainyus yells 

Ask thon him not I 

Ho whom thou quesHoneth hath como his way 
Along that painful, that distressful road. 

The Rending of the Body and the Sonl I 
Hcnoeforth Ins food is poison and his cup 
The cup and food of such as end by death 
A life of Evil Thought and Word and Deed ” ” 


Manchester Gth July 1.800 



THE MODERN AVESTA OF MILTON, 

By Ervad Baiijianji Nassarwaxji Dhabar, M. A. 


It is now generally know n, and proved by specialists like 
'Clieyne and others, that the Jons, during the *o\enty years of 
their mle in Babylon, had domed mail} ideas from the Persians. 
Ideas about the immortality of the soul and the belief in angels 
and in Satan as the Pi nice of Darkness n ere bononed by the 
Jews from the Pei sums dining the Captmty We meet mtli 
Satan toi the fiist time m the Book of Job and that hook, it is 
acknonledged, was wntten duimg the e\ilc The belief in angels 
and demons once accepted, the giowth of Jenndi angelology and 
demonology was lapid Now Milton, who has told the stoiy of 
the Creation m his epic of Paradise Lost, has hoi rowed it from 
“the Judaism which had diunk deeply at Peisian spnngs.” 
“Milton’s poem”, lemaiks Addison, “is admnablo m this 
lespect, since it is impossible for any of its leadeis, whatever 
nation, country, 01 people he may belong to, not to he related 
to the persons who are the principal actois in it” Furthei on. 
he says “Notwithstanding all the restraints he was undei, he 
has filled Ins story with as many suiprising incidents, which, 
hear so close an analog}' with what is dehveied m Holy Writ, 
that it is capable of pleasmg the most delicate leader, without; 
giving offenco to the most scrupulous ” “ Yastness of scene and 

power of story together, little wondei,” says Prof Masson 
m his edition of Milton, “that the poem should haie so 
impressed the world Little wonder that it should now be 
Mdton’s Satan and Milton’s narrative of the Creation m its 
various transcendental connexions that are m possession of the 
British imagination, rather than the strict Biblical accounts 
fiom which Milton so scrupulously denved the hints to which 
he gave such marvelous expansions ! ” 
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It is on tho strength of the abovo remarks nuido by two of 
Ibo beat and mosfc^anfi pa thebe commentators of the poet- 
prophot that a comparison is made between tho conceptions 
m the Avestn and in his famous epic Scholars learned m 
Hebrew and Avestnn lore especially tbc late Dr Alexander 
Koliut, have shown on previous occasions the aitrulanty or dissnnw 
lanty in ideas expressed in the Genesis and Avestn and thence 
dqdnoed a mutual borrowing according as tho priority of the two 
conceptions, from their point of new was on ono side or the 
other Tho comparison will show tho justification of the title of 
this subject. The different original passages apeak, for themselves 
and farther comments on them are not needed. 

The Cbeation of the IYorld 


Open, to Henv ns your bring doors let in 
The great Creator from his work return d 
Magnificent his six Java work, a world 

(PLVD 5GG-G8). 

* According to Bd I, § 2?8 the world was created in bix 
dnvB. The first was tho sky the second, water tho third, earth 
•tho fourth, plants the fifth, animals and tho sixth, mankind. 

And in a moment will crento 
Another world, out of one man a rnco 
Of men innumerable there to dwell. 

Not here till b> degrees of merit roc. d 
They open to themselves at length tbo wny 
Up hither under long obedience tn d, 

And Earth be changed to Heav’n and Hem n to Earth, 
One kingdom, joy and union without end 

(VU 1 5J-C1) 

* The quotations are from tho excellent translations of t\ e*t D*r 
meateter and AiiHa la the 8. B. E- Scriea. The following aro the abbre 
viatiOM uaed —P L- for Paiudlto Lott Bd for Bondahlthn ilt- h* 
hHnnkhenid, 0d forUldittin 1 Dbrk Yd. for A endkiad ytforlaaht 
A V foT Ardirtrlf Pah. for Pnhbri, 1 for T*cna Dk. for Dlnkard 
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Bd II § 11 —“ The guardian spirits of men became of 
the same opinion with the Omniscient "Wisdom about going to 
the woild, on account of the cul that comes upon tliem, m the 
woild, from the fiend Aliainian, and their becoming, at last, 
again unpersecuted by the Ad\eisary, perfect, and immortal, in 
the future existence, for e\ci and c^i lasting *’ 

This said, lie foi m'd thee, Adam, thee 0 man ' 

Dust of the giound, and m thy nostnls breath'd 
The breath of life : m his own image he 
Created thee, m the image of God 
Express, and thou becam’st a In mg ^oul 

(VII. 524-28). 

Mk. VIII, § 7 ;—“The Creatoi Auharmazd, produced these 
cieatures and ci cation, the archangels and the spirit of wisdom 
fiom that which is his own splendoui ” 

Know then that after Lucifci from Heav’n 
Fell with his flaming legions through the Deep 
Into his place, and the great Son i etm n’d 
Victorious with Ins saints, th’ Omnipotent 
Eternal Father from his thione beheld 
Their multitude, and to his Son thus spake 

( Here God declares his pleasure to cieate another woild, 
and other creatures to dwell therein ) 

So spake the Almighty, and to what he spake 
His Word, the filial Godhead, gave effect 

(VII 131-75). 

Bd I, § 23 —“ Auharmazd created his creatures in the 
confusion of Alirnnan ; first he piodueed Vohuman ( His Word) 
by whom the progress of the creatures of Auharmazd was- 
advanced ” 

To create 

Is greater than created to destroy 


(VII 606-7),. 
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Dd XXX VII, § 5 u The formation again of that which 
this formed is more excellent and the t cornier it lets than the 
creation of creatures Bd XXX, G — Observe that when 
that -which wn* not was produced, why 13 it not possible to 
jiroduce again that which was v 

0 Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
AH things proceed, and up to him return. 

If not depravd from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all 
Endu d with various forms, Ac. ( V 469-73 ) 

Tho A\ esfarn term dii ( Pahlan Ddtan ) means to prodacc 
form, create hence ddtdr moans maker, creator It does not 
mean creation ex-mhilo West observes u It con hardly be 
proved that it means to crento out of nothing any more than 
any other of the Aresta verbs which it is sometimes convenient 
to translate by oreate ” Spiegel also favours the idea of 
creation from a pre-existing matter Cosartolli, on the strength 
of the remarks mode in Bd. XXX, $ 5 says that this optnion 
is not easil) reconciled with them — When they (sky north, 
man Ac. ) were formed, it was not forming tho future out of the 
past. * 

The Waji in Huai es 


Peace is dcqwired, 

For who can think submission f War then, war 
Open or understood, must be resolv d (I GG0-G2) 

For novor can true reconcilement grow 

'Where wounds of deadly liato have plerc d so deep j 

"Which -would but lead mo to a wor*o rclap*o 

And heavier fall (IV 98-101) 

Bd I, §$ 13-14 “ Aidiarmaid proposed pence the 

Evil Spirit shouted thus — I will destroy th> creatures for 
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•evei find everlasting, moreovei, I will force all thy crea¬ 
tures into disaffection to thee and affection for myself 
Mk X, §§ 10-11 “ Alniman, on account of a bad natme 

accepts no goodness and truth and on this account there 
cannot he foi them ( Auharmazd and Ahriman ) any peace and 
affection whatever, one with the other ” 

The tow’rs of Heaven aie filled 
With aimed watch, that render all access 
Impregnable oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp then legions, 01 with obscuie wing 
Scout far and wide into the 1 ealrn of night 
Scoinmg suipuse (H 129-34). 

Bd VI, §§ 2,3 “Auharmazd had completed a lampart 
around, stionger than the sky and in front of the sky And 
Ins guaidian spirits of warnors and the righteous, on war horses 
and spear in hand, were around the sky such like as the hair 
an the head is the similitude of those who hold the watch of the 
rampart.” 


The ciystallme sky, m sapphire thion’d (VI 772). 

How glow’d the firmament 

With living sapphires ( TV 604-5). 

f 

The ciystal wall of heaven ( YT 860). 

Mk IX, § 7 “ The sky is made fi ora the substance of 

the blood-stone (mby) such as they also call diamond” 
<Ib XXYIH, § 10 “ The celestial spheie is the strongest ” 

Dd XCI, § 2 “ The sky is a dome wide and lofty , its inside 

and whole width and boundaries, besides its matenal exist¬ 
ence, aie the stone of light, of all stones the haidest and most 
beautiful , and the grandeui of its spmt and even its internal 
bow (the lain bow ) are like those of mighty warriors airayed.” 
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Downright into the World s first region throws 
His flight precipitant, and winds with ease 
Through the pure marble air his obliquo way 

(m 5G2A4) 

Down he fell 

A monstrous serpent on his belly prone, 

Rductant, but m ram ( X 513-15 ) 


All unawares 

Fluttering his pennons ram plnmb down he drops 
Ten thousand fndom deep (II 932-34 ) 

Bd. HI, §§ 10-11 u The evil spirit, with the confederate 
’demons went towards the luminaries and he saw the sky 
Ho stood upon one-third of the inside of the sky and ho 
sprang, like a snake ont of the sky down to tho earth." 
Zfidsparam, II, § 3 He came oil, through the middle of 
the earth, as a snake all leaping comes on out of a holo and be 
stayed wi thin the whole earth.” 

So under fiery cope together rush d 

Both battles mum, with ruinous assault 

And inextinguishable rage all Heav n 

Resounded, and had Earth been then, all Earth 

Had to her centre shook ( YI 215-19) 

He on his impious foes right onward drove, 

Gloomy os night under his burning wheels 
The steadfast empyrian shook throughout. 

All hut tho throne itself of God (YI 831-34) 

iKl id, $ 5 8-10 There was an approach to tho sty 
of that actual contender for the place tho fiend, and tho sky was 
shaken by him And it is said summarily that tho sky *** 
.shaken in tho period of disturbance and restored with trouble 
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Hell. 


Sncli a foe 

Is rising who intends to erect Ins throne 
Equal to ouis, throughout the spacious north. 

(Y 724-20 ). 

And from the north to call 
Decrepit winter ; fiom the south to bring 
Solstitial summer’s heat (X 651-56 )- 

Yd XIX, § 1.—“ From the region of the noith, fiom the 
regions of the north, forth rushed Angra Mainyu, the deadly, 
the Daeva of the Daevas ” Yt XXII, § 25. “ It seems to the 
soul of the faithful one as if it were hi ought amidst snow and 
stench, and as if a wind were blowing fiom the legion of the 
north, from the regions of the north, a foul-scented wind, the 
foulest-scented of all the winds m the world ” 

Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrous all prodigious things, 

Abominable, mutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feigned or fear conceived 

Gorgons and Hydras, and Chimeias dire (II. 624-28)- 

Dd XXII, § 5 “ And with him ( Yizarasli demon ) are 

the spmts and demons the woundeis, the slayers, destioyeis, 
deadly ones, monsters, and criminals, those who are unseemly, 
those too v ho are diseased and polluted, biters, and tearers, 
noxious creatures, windy stenches, glooms, fiery stenches, thnsty 
ones, those of evil habits, disturbers of sleep, and other special 
causers of sm and kmds of perverting ” The infernal regions 
and the tenois of hell aie fully described in the Visions of Arda 
Vir'if , cf especially Y, § 8 

Yet fiom these flames 
Ho light, but lather darlness usible 
Seiv d only to discovei sights of woe 


(I. 62-64)- 
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The palpablo obscure (II 406 ) 

This gloom of Tartarus profound. (U. 858 ) 

AY XV fll , § 7 u Darkness so dense that it can be seued 
■with the hand. Pah. Yd V § G2 “ Darkness that can b© 
grasped with the hand. Cf also ^lk. YU, § 31 


God and the Glorification of Hia Yorks 


These are thy glorious work. Parent of Good, 
Almighty thine this universal frame. 

Thus wondrous fair thyself how wondrous then * 
Unspeakable who sit st abo\o these heavens 
To us invisible or dimly seen 
In theso thy lowest works yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divmo 

(Y 153-59) 

Groat are thy works Jehovah ! infinite 

Thy power what thought can measure thee or tcraguo 

Relate thee ? (YU C02-4) 

Though to recount Almighty works 
What words or tonguo of sornph can suffice 
Or heart of man suffice to comprehend 9 ( YII 112 14 ). 

In Yasnn 44, ono of the noblest GfitMs (psalms ) over 
■penned m praise of the Almighty Zornthtrhtm questions Ahnra 
about tho wonderful phenomcun of this world, tho sublime 
objects and workings of nature tho creation of the sun, the 
moon, tho stars, tho water tho winds, Ac., in tho confident belief 
that Ho nlone is tho Creator Yho if not Thon osks 
Zarathushtm, has created all these things 9 Such o Being uv 
therefore worthy of worship Therefore ns tho flirt did I 
oonoeivo of Thee 0 Ahtrro Mazda 1 as tho one to Ik* adored 
vrlth tho mind in the creation, as tho Father of the Good Mind 
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•V. ltlnn us, when I beheld Thee with my eyes as the veritable 
Maker of 0111 Righteousness, as the Lord of the actions of 
life!” (Yt 31,8) “Invocations of this nature fill the mmd 
with glorious ideas of God’s woiks, and awaken that divine 
enthusiasm which is so natural to devotion ”—Addison 

’ Thee Authoi of all being, 

Fountain of light, thyself invisible— 

Amidst the glorious brightness where thou sit’st 
Thron’d inaccessible, but when thou shad’st 
The full blaze of thy beams, and thiough a cloud 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant shrine 
Daik with excessive bright thy skuts appear, 

Yet dazzle Heav’n (III. 374-81 )_ 

God is light 

And never but m unappioached light 

Dwelt fiom eternity (III 3-5). 

AY Cl, §§ 11-12 —“I saw a light but I saw nobody ; I 
also heard a voice and I undei stood that 1 This is Auhar- 
mazd ” Bd I, § 12 “ The legion of light is the place of 

Auharmazd which they call ‘ endless light ’ ” 

Who am alone 

Fiom all eternity, for none I know 

Second to me or like, equal much less ( YIII 405-7 

Bd I, § 3 —“Auhaunazd and the region, leligion and 
time of Auharmazd were and aie and ever will be ” Dk I § 
40, 2 —“ Before the woilc of the Lord was promulgated 
through the Spcnammo, He Himself existed And the existem^ 
of all ii owing to the Self-existent ” 

( Whom I now 

Of force believe Almighty, since no less 

Than such could have o'er-powVd such force as ours ) 

(I 143-5).. 
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Bd I, § 9 “ The evil spirit, on account of backward know¬ 

ledge, was not aware of the existence of Auhormaid.’ 

To God more glory more good will to men 
From God, and oxer wrath grace shall abound 

(XU 477 78) 

Bat mercy first and last shall brightest shine 

(HL134) 

Bd- I, § 2 ** Auharmnzd is supreme in goodness. 5 

Bd LXXV, § 3 The good Creator, granting forgiveness 
and full of goodness, would not abandon any creature to the 
fiend M Mk. VUE, § 22 i— M Auhannaxd is wishing good, and 
never approves nor contemplates evil ” 

But that the will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark designs 
That with reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 
Evil to others and enrag d might see 
How all his malice serv d but to bring forth 
Infinite goodness, graoe and moroy shewn 
On man by him aedoo t bnt on himself 
Treble confusion, wrath and vengeance pour d. 

( 121120 ) 

So bent bo scorns 

On desperate revenge that shall redound 
Upon his own robeHious head, ( HL 84-86 ) 

To him 

Glory and praise, whoso wisdom had ordain d 
Good out of ovil to create Ac. ( VII 186-88 ) 

"Who socks 

To lessen thee against his purpose serves 
To manifest the raoro thy might Ins evil 
Thou nsest, and from thence crest st more good 

(VII 613-16) 
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Mk. VIII, § 24 “ Auharmazd, when lie wishes it is able to 

alter as regards the creatures of Abnman ” Dk. IV, 162, § II* 
“ The fourth "way ( mode of procedure of Spento Mamyush) is 
to turn back upon the Dmjs the dangers caused by them for 
injuring the people. As the heads of enemies are broken with 
their (own) battle-axes, so are the Devs to be smitten with 
their (instruments the ) Dmjs ” 

To attain 

The lnghth and depth of thy eternal w ays 

All human thoughts come short, Supreme of things. 

Thou m thyself art perfet, and in thee 

Is no deficience found (VIII 412-16)* 

Dd XXXVII, § 4 —“ The secrets and affairs of the per¬ 
sistent Creator like every mystery and seciet, excepting Himself 
—He who is capable of all knowledge, the fully-informed, and 
all m all—no one of the worldly beings and imperfect spirits has. 
known them ” 


Judgment and Resurrection. 


When thou attended gloriously fiom Heav’n 

Shalt in the sky appear, and fiom thee send 

The summoning archangels to proclaim 

Thy dread tribunal forthwith from all winds 

The living, and forthwith cited dead 

Of all past ages to the general doom 

Shall hast’n ; such a peal shall rouse then sleep, 

Then all thy saints assembl’d, thou shalt judge 
Bad men and angels, they arraign’d shall sink 
Beneath thy sentence (III 323-32 )* 

Bd XXX, §§ 10, 12 “ Then is the assembly of Sadvas- 

taran, wheie all mankind will stand at this time , . m that 
-assembly a wicked man becomes as conspicuous as a white 
sheep among those which are black Afteiwaids they set the 

12 
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righteous man apart from the wiekod and then the righteous is 
for heavon and they cast tho wioked book to heU 

The world shall burn and from her ashes spring 
New Hearn and Earth, wherein the just shall dwell. 
And after all their tribulations long 
Boe golden days, fruitful of golden deeds. 

With Jo) and Lovo triumphing and fair Truth. 

(in m-ssj 

Bd XXX § § 19-20 u The fire and halo molt tho metal of 
Shfttvmro in the hills and mountains and it remains on this 
earth liho a river Then all men mil pass into that melted 
metal and will become pure. 

Whcai Adam finds the redemption of man completed and 
Panuhso again regained ho breaks forth m rapture and 
transport — 

0 goodness infinite, goodness immense I 
That all this good of ovd shall produce 
And evil turn to good 
To God more glory more good will to men 
From God, and over wrath grace shall abound 

(XII 4G9-78 ). 

Bd XXX, $ 23 All men become of one voice and ad 
mini s tor loud praise to Auhormazd and the archangel The 
~M~nxdaynsnian ol*o cries ont — Pnuse bo to tho Lord of gifts, 
who bestows upon tho*e who obov Ins commandments the 
reward of righteous wi lies and who will nt the end hbonito 
transgressors from hell and adorn tho world with parity" 

( Dh. II 81 G) 

‘ Exctrasio's's on Fret will and Pnrnnsm uio* " 


I made him just and right 
Suthciont to have stood, though free to fall 
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Such I created all the ethereal powers 

And «pnits both them who stood and them who failed ; 

Freely the) ‘'food who stood, and tell who fell. 

Hot free, what jnoof cotdd the) hn\c gn’n sincere 
- Of true allegiance, constant faith 01 lo\o, 

Where only what the) need-, must do, appeal'd, 

Hot whit the) would ? What piatse could they recenc^ 
What pleasure I fiom such obedience paid ? 

When Will and leason ( reason al-o is choice ) 

Useless and a am, of fieedom both despoil'd, 

Made passne both, had sen'd necessity, 

Hot me The) thcicfmeas to light belong'd, 

So weie cieated noi can pistl) accuse 
Then Maker, 01 then making, 01 their fate, 

As if picdestmation oici -rul'd 

Their will, dispos’d by absolute deciee 

Or high foreknowledge , they thenisehes decieed 

Then own uwolf, not I, if I foreknew, 

Foi eknow ledge had no influence on then fault, 

Which had no loss pioi'd ecitam unfoicknown. 

So without least impulse oi shadow of fate, 

Oi aught by me immutably foreseen, 

They tiospnss ; authois to themsohes in all 

Both what they pulge and what they choose , foi as 

I formed them free, and free they must remain, 

Till they enthral themceh es. ( III D8-12o ) 

God made thee peifct, not immutable ; 

And good he made thee, but to pcrsei ci o 
He left it in thy powei, ordain'd thy will 
By nattue fiec, not o’ler-iul d by fate 
Inexti icable, oi stuct necessity 
Oui yoluntai y service he lequnes, 

Hot our necessitated, such w ith him 
Binds no acceptance, noi can find, foi liow 
Can hearts, not fiee, be tir’d w r hethor they seivo 
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Willing or no who mil but what they must 
Br destiny, and can no other choose ? 

(V 524-534) 

His creating hand 
Nothing imperfot or deficient left 
Of til that he created, much less Man, 

Or anght that might his happy state secure, 

Secure from outward force within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies wi thin his power 
Against hus will ho can receive no harm. 

Bat God left free the will, for what obeys 
Reason, is free ( TX. 344-353) 

Cf the following passage from Milton s Areopagifaca s— 
Many there be that complain of Providence for suffering 
Adam to transgress- Foolish tongues I When God gavo him 
reason ho ga\ e him freedom to chooee, for reason is but choosing 
he had been olse a mere artificial Adam 

Tho G&thds tho Yendidad and the other Avostan writings 
teach that mnn is freo to act but tho Mm okherad, a later Sos- 
* toman work, which contains a strnngo intermixture of the doc¬ 
trines of Predestination and Free-will, no donbt influenced by 
other religions avows openly tho doctrine of Fatalism which a 
connected with tho idea of tho influence of the planets. To 
counteract the mischief done by such c dangerous doctrine, 
it also holds men responsible for their actions. (Mk. Ch- 
yyn \ XTTT, XXIV ) Y 43 § 5 Rownrdmg deeds and 
word? Thou did st establish evil for tho evil, and happy blessings 
for tho good, by Thv virtue to ho adjudged to eaoh in tho crca 
ton a final change 1 31, § 20 — And this, which is such a 
fife as jour own, 0 ye wile ! yonr (perverted) conscience 
through your own deeds will bring yon ' Vd 16, 5 10 >■— 
“ Make thy own self pare 0 righteous man any one In toe 
world horo below can win purity for his own self nsinrly 
when he cleanses hu own self with good thoughts, words on 
deed - 
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Knowledge is Power 


To ask 01 searcli I blame tbee not, for lieav’n 
Is as the book of God before thee set, 

Wherein to read his wondrous works ( VIII. G6-68 ).- 

Pan Angel, thy desire which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to gloufy 
The great Work-Mastei, leads to no excess 
That reaches blame, but rather merits praise 

The more it seems excess,. 

Por wondeiful indeed are all his voiks, 

Pleasant to know, and woithiest to bo all 
Hadm lemembrance always \uth delight 

(III. G94-704). 

But knowledge is as food, and needs no less 
Her temperance over appetite, to know 
In measure what the mind may well contain ; 

Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind 

( VH 126-130 ). 

Of Mk, § § 19-24 “ It is knowledge of which no ono 

knows a supeifluity It is learning and skill which no one is 
able to deprive one of. It is understanding and intellect which 
it is not possible to buy at a price It is wisdom with which 
eyeiy one and one’s own self are untroubled and satisfied It is 
stupidity and ignorance with which every one and one’s own 
self are troubled and not satisfied That one wish winch Auhar- 
mazd, the Lord, contemplates as legards men is this —“Ye shall 
- fully undei stand me , for eveiy one who fully understands me 
comes after me and strives for my satisfaction ” Yt 28, § 2. 
“ I nnploie fiom Thee the understanding of Thy Benevolent 
Mind, m older that I may propitiate the Soul the Kine ” 

Knowledge is power which enables a man to make the 
powers of nature subservient to his will , but the pov or is often 
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abused and tho A vesta -warns the faithful against wielding gnoh 
power The GfithfLs distinguish between VangheHth Khraium 
Afanangho (wisdom of the Benevolent Mind) and KdvagatcTid 
Khral dslt ( Evil knowledge) “ Those who with evd knowledgo 
and will shall cherish and help on the 'Wrath of Rapine 
settle and support the Daeva*, We again read in the Dinknrd 
that Lovo of Wisdom (Kliart-dfebakib) must be without egotism 
(KMt-dGehnkfh) and Research of knowledge ( phr$ltflrth dilmslr 
nih ) withont illegal research (avilrzzn bavihfiniiliulh) 

Paueoybio os Marriage. ’ 


Our Maker bids increase, who bids abstain 
But our destroyer foe to God and man ? 

Had wedded love I mysterious law tree source 
Of human offspring sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else 
By thee adulterous lust was dnv’n from men 
Amo ng the bestial herds to range, by thee 
Founded in reason, loyal, just and pure, 

Relatione dear and all the chanties 
Of Father son, and brother just were known 
Far be it that I should wnte thee sm or blame. 

Or think thee unbefitting holiest place 
Perpetual fountain of domestic aweetg, 

"Whose bed is undefiled and chaste pronotmo t 
Present or post as samts and patriarchs ns d 

(IV 748-C2) 

In bis “The Doctrine and Discipbno of Divorce/ 1 Milton 
has propagated certain doctrines about divorce Apart from 
those doctrines, these excellent lines echo tho Zoroastrlnn oology 
ou Morrwgc Cf VI TV § 47 Verily I ray it unto tbrv 
0 SpitUM Zorotbajktro, the man vrho has o mfe in for above Mm 
•who lives in contmeow he who kecjM o bouio n for abort bun 
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who lias none ; ho who has clnldien is fai above the childless 
man " Yt XYII, § 59. “ This is the third vailing of the great 
Ashi Vangiiln ‘ Tins is the worst deed that men and tyrants 
do, namely, when they depme mauh, that lme been banen for 
a long time, of mair) ing and bringing foith cbddien ’’ 

The whole chaptei of Y.iena 53 may be piofitabl}’- compared 
•with the aboic It is full of monitions for the manymg and 
the famous lnide and bndegioom The bndc is the daughter 
of Spitama Zarathnshtia himself. 

SbICIDE. 


Or if thou covet death, as utmost end 

Of misery, so thinking to evade 

The penalty pionounc't, doubt not but God 

Hath uiseliei aim'd his vengeful lie than so 

To be forestall d ; much moie I feai lest death 

So snatcht, v ill not redempt us from the pain 

We veie by doom to pay , rather such acts 

Of contumacy will provoke the Highest 

To make death m us live ( X. 1020-28)- 

Unnatural death—death hi ought on by violent methods— 
is discountenanced m the Avesta It teaches us to submit to 
the dispensations of Providence “ Health and long life ” is one 
of the items in the long list of blessmgs invoked by a Maz- 
dayasman in Ins daily lecital of prayers Y 68, § 10 —“ 0 ye 
waters ! to him, ye gn e possessions which entail abundant 
gloiy, and a legitimate scion, and a long enduung life, &c” 
Yd YH, § 71 declaies distinctly that the life of a woman 
laid up with puerperal fever and, foi the inattei of that, of any 
peison in dangei of losing his life should, if possible, be saved, 
no matter if the strict injunctions laid down by the Mazdean 
religion be, foi the time being, set aside 
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“The Beautiful Digbessioh tjtoh Hytocrist” 


So ppako tho false dissembler unperoeiT d 
For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy tho only ovil that waits 
Invisible except to God alone. 

By his permissive will, through Hear n nnd Earth 
And oft through Wisdom s wuko, Suspicion sleeps 
At Wisdom a gato and to Simplicity 
Resigns her charge, whilo goodness thinks no ill 
Whero no ill seems (III G81-89 ) 

Tho heretics the npostntca and all those who misrepresent 
the Avesta text and lead peoplo astray are known aa Ashmoghs* 
and are strongly denounced, so innch so that m Slidyatt-la- 
Sh^tfast XVII, § 7 it is said that an Ashmog will not nse np 
Horn the dead erven on the lost day ( day of resurrection) Ahrl 
man whose words bear only a eomblanco of worth, not subs- 
lance is tho pnneo of such apostates ( ilk. XIV § 8 ) Cf also 
Y 9 § 31 Against the righteousness disturber (fishmGg) 
the unholy lifo destroyer thoughts or t oords of our rebgto* 
rceU-dekrimhg yet in actions never reaching for tho righteous 
saint that perishes, yellow Haomn hurl thy raaco 1 ” Ahrunan 
nocording to Milton, 

was the first 

That practis d falsehood tinder saintly i/iorr, 

Beep malice to conceal, coach t with rerengo 

(IV 12123) 

OUHDIHNCJ: TO THE WILL OF GoD PhAYTJI AND REPENTANCE. 


I will clear their senses dark 
What may suffice and soft n stony hearts 
To pray repent, and bring obedience due 
To prayer repentance and obedience due 
Though hut endeavour’d ini A sincere intent 
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Mine car ,-liall not be '-low, mine eve not sluit. 

And I will place within them a- a "tilde 
Mv utnpiic Oon-eienee whom if they will hear, 

Liiflit after light well u-\l the\ -hall athttn. 

And to the end pei-i-tmg. '-ate aui\o ( III 188-07 ) 

Heneetoith I leain that to obey 1 - bo-t. 

And lose with feai the only God, to walk 
A- m hi- presence, e\ei to ob-on e 
Hi- pioMdente, and on him -ole depend. 

Meieitul o\ei all hi- work- with good 

Still o\ei coming cmI, Ac ( XII .)GJ-GG)« 

Y 3G § d “ We theiefoie bow befoie Thee, and we duect 
our pi .net* to Thee with conte—ion- ot om guilt, 0 Alima 
Mazda’ with all the good thought- with all tin* word-well- 
said and the deed- well-done withthe-e would we appioach 
Thee” Yt I, § 21 .—“If I ha\e offended thee whethei by 
thought, oi woid or deed, whethei by act ot will, oi without 
intent oi wi-li I eni no-tlv make up the deficiency of this im 
piai-e to Thee ’ Dd LXXV, o “Eien a- to him who is most 
grieiou-ly -infill, when he become- mentally seeking pardon 
and repentant of tlie -m and being a- much an atonei a- ho is 
well able, has dehieied up hi- body and wealth for letribution 
and punishment, m reliance upon the atonement for -m of the 
good leligion, then it is po—lble foi hi- soul, al-o, to come to 
the place of the nghteou-” Yt XI, §2 “Good pia^er, 
uitliout deceit and without hat m is manly coinage and turns 
away the Diuj” 

“ One gieat moral which reign- m Milton is the most uni¬ 
ter sal and most useful that can be imagined It is, m short, 
this that obedience to the wall of God makes men happy, and 
that disobedience makes men miserable.”—Addi-on 

1st August 1899 
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ON THE TRANSLITERATION OF PAJILA1 L 
Br Da. E W West 


1 Daring ray Paldavi studies extending over more thin 
thirty yen re I liar© had occasion to fill nlxrat 1500 foolscap 
quarto pages with transliterations and translations of Pahlavi 
and PfUand texts being more tlmii one-third of all those texts, 
known to exist Tho transliterations in the upper half of each 
page and tho tnui'dntions in the lower linlf occupying practi¬ 
cally equal spaces. In the conrso of time it han been foand 
desirable to introduce several alterations into the system of these 
transliteration^ for the sake of rendering them more intelligible 
and definite And the object of this essay is to record the 
-results of my experience in suoh matter* for the information 
•and criticism of my fellow-students of Pahkrn texts. 

2 Before A D 275 two lands of Pnhlavi writing and dialect 
■were used by the fcasomnn kings in their inscriptions t Clialdreo- 
Pithlavi and Safonirm Paldavi, each alphabet containing eighteen 
letters After that date, the rovnl inscriptions seem to have 
been all ongruved in Sasanum Palilaw which gradually became 
more cursive until it finall) assumed the form of manuscript 
Pahlnvi about A D G80 

3 The*e Sasamnn and Chaldreo-Pahlavi alphabets repre¬ 
sented the following sounds wldch are here arranged approxi¬ 
mately in the modern Persian order of tho letters — 

1 a (initial) fi 2b 3 p, f 4 t 5 e j 6 kb, b. 

7 d 8 r \ w ft, fl 9 x. 10 s 11 sh. 12 k 

13 g 14 1, r 15 m. 1G n 17 r U 18 a (final) 

4. In the Snsunmn alphaliet tins eighteenth letter n shaped 
vor\ like an old form of the S\ riao olaph (a, S) which occur* 
three tim s in a Svnoc quotation from Scnpturr fnsenbed 
nnder the larger ancient Cross at KGttuvnm in Travoncoro (see 
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Epigraph a Tfuhca ao! IV. pp. 175, 176, and plate), whore it 
is the first letter m Eld, and the last in la and d fesluUid. Ill 
Chaldtco-PalilnM tins Icttei has been alteied m form by a curshc 
attempt to inscnbe its btaiiclnng outline "without lifting the 
scnbei from the sin face inscribed And it has also been altered* 
in MS Palila-w. by a sinnlm attempt, in -which the pen lias 
likewise not lilted ftom the papei, but follows anothei couisc, so 
as to produce the lettei &, precisely similar to the compound 
man or via. Owing to this Minilunti, and to its being always 
added to some well-known Semitic woid, ibis lettei lias long 
been known as “ the suffix man It has also been sujiposed to 
be a Semitic/<, audits. Chaldaeo-PahluM foim does bear some 
resemblance to the S\ 1 uc h 

a. But the actual sound of tin*. letter can be best ascei tamed 
from the words m which it is used m MS. Palilau. Out of 
.55 such woids tlieie me 41 in which this final $ represents a 
Semitic a, generally the emphatic suffix in Chaldee These 44 
-vvoid", ai ranged alphabetically in the ordei of the Pcisian 
alphabet, are as follows, lcpresonting $ by italic#, and any 
other unusual sound of any letter being also italicized — 
akhatd, “ sistei " Ch enipli khapd foi 

gabbd, “the back” Ch enipli anl, azdd, ni 

Epistle II vi i, 2 Ch azda, “ decided, decision” 6®^ anp#, 
■“the face” Ch empli aoctapd Ch enipli etsbe'a, 

etsbeh\tu The letters b and t have been transposed into t 
and p anm# foi anpu, “the face” Ch emph. 

tGy havd, “was”, Ch root adai d=abard Ch emph^ 

cbAia aind, “the eye” Ch emph £ aynn, £ ena\ 

^ ueji | benafdid, “oneself” Ch emph ^eratd, 

“ daughtei ” Ch emph herd, “son” Ch emph. 

re^ie; puma, “the mouth” Ch emph «s> t&ld, “the fox, 

the nose (as being a chaiactciistic featuie of the fox) Ch empli. 
ta £ ela, “the fox” eavaid, “the neck” Ch CaAvar. 
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libbumd (perhaps libbayd plural) for jPj^ hbbd “th© 
heart" Ch. emph #5*^ rapmd (perhaps rapyA 1 ) “s© r - 
Tant-boy Ch. emph. rabyti ‘the boy” A similar form 
oocurs iu the crude verb ^5^ rnpmdun, or (in the oldest MS ) 
hpftmdhn “to bring” which has not yet been found m 
any text, and both reading and meaning ore still uncertain 
levntd with, together with Syr lerato ^ land, 
“us, our we Ch. “to us” lA&hd the head” 

Ch. emph. r6shA rigid “the foot or leg” Ch. emph 

lerapomd, for gerabonfi, “debt, or loan Heb 

‘6rftb6n with emph suffix d gadd “glory destiny 

Ch. emph. gfidn yedd the hand” Ch. emph 

sMrd “the hair” Ch. ernpli shn arA shetd 

Hob shfit with emph suffix d sliOld hell Heb 

ah&l with emph. suffix d shdranrd “the cat” Ch 

emph shunern for —goblnd the evebrow 

Ch emph breed krOsd the belly Oh 

emph. krftsfi kaspd “silver money Irot it is trans¬ 
lated by golur pearl which might be colled knspft as 

tbo whit© gem To trace hosptL to Arab qnrab is much less 

probable Ch. emph. maid tall" Heb mall'll m 

which the final letter is altph nutnd “dnnking-cnp” 

Oh emph. oaf^hd onos own” Cli. empli. 

■raid that one ho she it Perhaps for (Ti hftvn artificially 
compounded ns follows —Taking ml as vn/ “to »PAx 
aro substituting tho latter for the fonnor we bar© = 
the hybrid ^msCh hftm that ho *4>j msgd 

mshgd “ dnnk offering Ch emph niaka ^uji n&shd 
woman” Syr pi nesheh, in which the final letter is 

Tho Iranian Initial Areata J which U cacd In aotao Pirand MSS 
m a medial, rery eadlrarromfi a form Uke f 
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olaph. fgSj v gabbemd, foi gabbd, “the back” Cb emplu 
for giesd, “tbe belly”, “ g?‘eshd, the belly”, 

Ch emph ki6su 

6 In six other Pahlavi words tbe final ^ a lepiesents either 

a, 01 6h, Semitic; these words aie as follows,— £^ anbd, 
“tbe giape”. Cb ‘mbaya (pi ) and ‘anabab ’ ^ and, “I” 

Cb ana and anab r^otsK 1 dad-md (a hybrid form for dad-ic, 
“also a wild beast ”) meaning tbe jackal and perhaps others 
which follow in tbe Falbang See ^ md below. ^ ledend, 
“tins”; see ^ dend below. Tbe pieposition b le, “to” seems 
to have no more effect upon tbe meaning of this Pahlavi de- 
monstratn e prononn, than upon that of tbe personal pronouns 
in li, laic, lana, lekum md, “what, whatevei, because, 

too” Cli ma and mah ^ dend, “this”. Ch. fem. denii 
and denab 

7 The Pahlavi ,g d also occurs m three more crude vei bs 

namely —medamdun, “to seem, considei ” Ch parti¬ 
ciple medamnich y ez bdun, “to desire, wish” Ch. 

yitsbehun iiS^ui a ishmaun, for yishmaun, “to hear” Ch. 
yishine‘un Where Pabl £ lepiesents 6b, eh, and e‘, les- 
pectively 

8 Filially, theie aie two adveibs, in which the Paid. $ 
•d may lepie^ent eitbei ah oi an , these aie tamd, “theie”, 
and its negatn e latamd, “heie” Cb tammah, oi tanmian. 

9 The lesult of this investigation into the conect sound of 
the Pahkni suffix ^ appended to fifty-five Semitic woids, or 
verbal root':, is that it lepiesents the sound of a, ah, eb, 6b, or 
-e‘ m fifty-thiee uouk, and might be eitbei ah or mfln in the 
remaining two voids. Tbe modified equivalent d of tbe old 
Syriac olaph in tbe Sasamau alphabet, would sufficiently express 
all these sound'-, except man which affords the traditional & 
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man one possibility out of two in only two word* From these- 
fucts it follows that the chances m favour of tho sound d nro 
fifty four to one solitary chance of the sound man. And this 
military clionco is completely neutralized by the fucts that the 
Sasanum letter d is very like an old Syrrno olapli, and both its 
Chaldfeo-Palilavi eqmvalent and the MS Pnhlavi final $ d 
are evidently merely cursive variations, of the ‘■kisanum form 
The progress of such variations, through intermediate forms has 
even been clearly traced m a Pahlan mscnj tion on an engraved 
stone from Bagdad (see Imltan Antiquary vol XI, p 22b) 

10 The words ending with the modified 4 in tho Inscrip¬ 
tions, so for ns they have yet been noticed, are as follows —In 
Sosaninn Pahlan and, I herd, son” benofnhd “oneself 
tnmd, there” hard was havdm, I am” void that he 
she, it xend, “this” god4, “glory lezend to this bind 
“us rAftabd hoad rigid, “foot” nut, what , nafshd, 

“one s own and yedd, the hand In Chaldreo-Pahlnvi r 
atrd, “the place Oh emph. pend “facing within” tamd 
there Jhnvd, “was zend this” md “what rtnfshd, 

“one sown and qadmntd “m presence of Three of these 
Chnldfeo-Pahlan words lia\e not been diseoiercd in tho MSS 
and the small number of words, found ending with d in tho 
inscriptions, is duo chieflv to scant} materials as so much of 
the inscriptions is still illegible The words on coin* and gems 
are left unnoticed as it is not desirable to nssi t the mutators 
of such documents 

U The alphabet used in writing MS Polikvi conhtins 
only sixteen distinct letters so tlint nine of them have more than 
one sound j on the other hand, some sounds nro represented by 
more than one letter Again two of theletttr* cnn each l>o 
read as a compound of two others so that they can lwth repre¬ 
sent aomo fifteen sounds. If to these uncertainties we add the 
various abbreviated forms of compound letters which onght to 
be made Intelligible to the reader we obtain some Idea of 
the ordinary difficulties of a trandi torn tor of Talilnr! aids- 



ing from deficiency of alphabet; supei flinty of icpresentation, 
and abbieuatod combination. Le.nmg most of those perplexi¬ 
ties for fntme consideration, wo may present the alphabet in ;t 
simple fm m, arranged in the Fei sum ordei, and using italics 
•nlieic the sound is not a mutual lepresentutnc of the letter, 
as follows — 

1 -v a ( initial ), a, kh. li, z<L 2._| 1» 11 y p, f, v. 

4 ^ t, <f. 5 |, e, z (! ^ r, 1 7. £ /. 8 aj or -j 

s J + J 9 .-*0 s h, 10 a^gll 11 3 k. 12 $ 111 . 

13 j ?*, / n,o, o, u, a, v. 11 ^ ?•, I (final) la j d, ), g, 
x, i, e Ifi ,€ «, mu, min 

12 All kinds of Fahkni contain a nn\tnie of Semitic and 
Iranian voids, bat their grammatical character is wholly 
Iranian The proportion of the Semitic voids to the Iranian 
varies, no doubt, according to the fancy of the vliter . but it 
appeals to lia\e a tendenev to diminish m the Intel vntmgs, 
a*: may be spoil from the following comjiaratnc statistics of 
cliaractei istic passages, selected lor examination These aie : 
first, the Chaldreo-Pahkni •version of the Hapabad inscription ; 
second, the Sasanian xersion of the same , tlnid, the Naqsh-i- 
Itustain Sasanian inscription; fourth, the Pahhrvi Yasna, xxuii. 
3-9 ; fifth, the Pahlavi Vcndidad, i. 1-8 , Sixth, DfW/istun-i 
Dcnik, i 1-27 , and seventh, Dcnkawf, YIII xix 1-63, as 
follows —• 


Date 

Text examined 

Semitic words 

Iranian words 

A D 

250 

Ch HA) Insci 

69 per cent, 

1 31 

per cent 

55 

y> 

Sas Ha| Insci 

67 

55 

33 

55 

55 

290 

N K tSas in«cr 

52 


48 

55 

55 

550 

P Yas xxa in 3-9 

54 


46 

55 

55 

55 

P Vend i 1-8 

52 

55 

48 

55 

5 ? 

805 

Dd i 1-27 

31 

55 

69 

55 

55 

900 

Dk VIII xix 1-65 

46 

55 

54 

55 
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13 From tin* statement it appear* that the Semitic com¬ 
ponent of tli© Pahlavi hod diminished from two-third* to one- 
third of tho text m the course of six centime*, while the Iranian 
■component had increased from one-third to two-third*. Tim 
reason for the apparent retrogression in the eighth book of the 
Dfenkarrf is easily explained, as that book is really an epitome of 
much older version* of the Pahlavi Nosks, which had been 
revised by AtilrpAd 1 MamspendAn about A.T) 350 1 and again 
in the time of KhusrO I* The writer of this epitome would 
no doubt, be much influenced by the language and style of one 
of these older document*, which would naturally lead him to use 
more Semitic word* than were customary among hi* contem¬ 
poraries. 

14. The Persian* not only borrowed two Semibo alphabets, 
but they also appear to have borrowed several of the commonest 
Semitic words written with those alphabet*, to use as logograms, 
instead of attempting to spell the common word* of their own 
Iranian language with the borrowed nlphnbets. In the course 
of tune they had also corrupted the forms of some letter* in 
certain Iranian words which they had learned to vrnte with 
their Semitic alphabet, so thnt they could read these words, 
*1*0 only as logograms. Both these classes of logograms they 
■called zvAnsk, archaism an abstract noun derived from on 
old Persian verb urdrt bin, to grow old ” In Persian this 
abstract noun is also written urrdr/iA, or iLrdruh, and in Pah- 
lavi a&zvdnshn while mlrd/i “ growing old occurs m Bun- 
ddkxsk, xxvut, 38, and ad-rArAno “ decrepitudes n In 7AA spa- 
ram s Sdectton* iv 4 

15 There are therefore two kind* of .ntmA j first a Semi¬ 
tic rrdrtshj which is an archaism purely Semitic uvd as a 

i See Sacrti Bods of the Eart, toL XXXVJJ p 416, and rol. 
XL VII, p. xxxril 

• Probably alter A.D. 6*8, when be destroyed the MaidaUte* 
before he became king 



snlmiMiie for if- Irinmn oqimnlenf . '»wl. second. :in 3i.mi.rn 
ivciii'li wlnoli i*- purelx Iranian, hut i- cither ‘-poll m .in oh-o- 
Iote manner. or Iris -ome ot it- lot (<‘0 Imlutunllx mt-shapeit. 
To the-c two specie-we mii-t for the present, add n third whoso 
origin i- still more or le— nnoeitum. owing to difficult x' of iden¬ 
tification and r.ire occurreme in the tent-, hut mo-t ol which 
will prolnblx, in the end, he dixided hetween the hr-t two 
specie-. 

If The h-t of :vfhi<h word-with their juuand meaning-, 
which was drawn up -exertl cent uric- ago, and i- u-ualh tailed 
the l\ilda\ i Farhang, or Pahlax l-lYimnd Glo—ary, t onfaiii- about, 
,350 St mute zr<ht*h 70 Irani m cidm/i and 110 uncort tin zuhnft 
forms, ill explained In about 140 P.irund word- Tin- Farhang 
is xory complete, and cont tins m tnv inorc;mu«/t lorm- than luxe 
yet been found m the ext nit Pahlaxi text- : while the mldiuonal 
xr Audi, that ha- hitherto been di-toxered m the text- -oems 
confined to le— than ten xvord-, -mil a- ,e~ and, ‘*1’ , — j -^ji p > 
lihu-haxa “clothe- coxcimg \ /eiikunlano, “to 

sprinkle", f'h /eiaq , foi Jipluna-fano, “to 

fall('h nepil. kadmon “pnin.uy prexiou-, ongmal”. 
Oh qidmon ( Far ind ^khumi-t ‘ most rudimcntai y*’); 

for fj-$ mfd.it “amount , C’h middali, m-mb ( per¬ 
haps ahhiexiated from in-ind) “the -onl ('ll nishma. 

17, The oldest cop} of thePahlaxi Farhang, xxlnch has been 
seen, x\a- m the library of Da-tur J)i Jamasp|i Mmochcherp 
Jamaspasana twenty }ears ago, and was piobably two oi three 
centunes old It ha- been fully de-eiibcd m the (xrunduss dev 
iranisclien Plulologie, xol II p 120, and diftei - mot fiom 
Dastui Dr Hoshang|fs edition in the headings to -ome of the 
chapteis, xxlnch had already become confused xwth tlie text, by 
frequent lnteipolations of P.i/and synonyms, to explain the 
Pahlaxi xxord- Thus, the heading of chapter XI x\as |jrobably 
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yfiddn 1 anshtitd mard&m-ir rabd _ itandaq “young, persons 
besides people of older life beginning -until aish—lat ‘any 
one” TVliQe chapter XIV was probably the heading of chap- 
tar XV as follows — 1 tdbdrth madam hGuardn-t ~ag andav 
atfiJAr tttlli&r airarj horsemanship a register nbont accom¬ 
plishments which are those within the knowledge of a rider 
beginning with panuliayd^panuftai/d, cava hers” This oldwrt 
copy of the Farhang had lost most of chapter II and nearly 
all of the appendixes, which can, however be nil supplied from 
O 3£K) a manuscript moro than a century old, belonging to the 
Ouseley Collection m the Bodleian Library at Oxford. The 
yersion contained in these MSS includes about a doxen more 
xyfinsli forms than there are in HoshangjTs edition. 

18 After considering the nature and peculiarities of Pnhlayi, 
tiny trim hterator will have to adopt some definite rules for his 
own guidance readily applicable to all the exceptional oases 
whioh ho has already found in the course of his reading or 
which he may expect to find in the future The first general 
axiom to he recommended, for his attention, is that his transli¬ 
teration should not only indicnto the sounds intended, but also 
the letters used, so that any oarefal reader of the transliteration 
may be able to write out the aotnnl text from the trarisenpL 
A second general axiom is that the short a owols, winch are not 
indicated by the Pnhlnn, should be supplied from the pronun- 


gome scholar* think that there la only one Pahlari namely 
jpbia, bat thlj word only implies sexual perfection In either nex, though 
chiefly la the male. There la, however deeldedly a second word of the 
Same form correaponding with Persian jatc la applicable to both sexe*, 
and meaning youthful, or a youth Thla second W la i eormlre 
form of an original T_p yfkbAn, In whic h \ joint the following 
Joat aa Permian d> r u often join some letter which follows la MSS. 

although oontrery to rule ThU cunrre change of_J Into •» occur* in 

aereral other Pahlari worda, u we ahall see In { 41 and yrt always- 
translate* yeuxin In Pahlari version* of th* Are*ta It i* alao applied to 
both sexes In an anecdote quoted from the saying* of Bakht-dfrf/ 
ne*r the end of Dk. YL 
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ciation of the void m its ouginal language Foi tlie purpose - 
of practising tlie fiist axiom, a tlind mle is leqmsite when the 
same sound is expressed by different lettei ->, in such a case, the 
tiansliteration used should be italicized, v lien it is not the normal 
sound of the Pahlavi letter in the text This third rule has 
been already lllustiated by using Palilan d in §§ 3, 5-11, and 
othei italics m § 11 As the use of italic d for an originally 
final Semitic ^ (to which, howevei, Palihni suffixes may be 
added 1 ) has been fully discussed, we may now pass on to further - 
details and othei italic lettei s 

19 As m Persian so m Pahlavi, the long vowels h and i 
hardly eiei begin a word, and few moic exceptions to this rule 
can be quoted now, than weie mentioned twenty-seven years- 
ago, m the An\d- Yiidf introduction, p xxxv Only the follow¬ 
ing exceptional woids have yet been noticed-upaya- 

nnshnih, “compulsion”, j^t 0 ! utayuto, “violently”, 
ucdahishinh, “uprisnig”, 3"^^! urdahinak, “pioducmg offer¬ 
ings”, jjy wZo, “yon are”, iAWak, “stationary”; 

IsacZiastar, ishto, “coveted”, and ^ in, “this” 

These long initial vow els ought to hai e been preceded by —u (a), 
as m Persian, w here this initial (a) is not pionounced But, a&- 
the transliteiatoi has to indicate every letter, he must wnte au, 
ao, ai, or ac at the beginning of such woi ds Sometimes both 
forms are m use, as when yanshno is also written 
a/rishno 9 , but lieie two different pi enunciations aie intended 
which the tiansliterations clearly expiess, though only approxi¬ 
mating to the sound of the latter woid Other common examples 
of this initial (a) are found m the following w ords —aojo, 
“strength”, auivar, “a plant”, aosh, “death”, ahsh r _ 

i As m 6(5" havctrn, “I am”, havdd, “they are”, 

nafshmln, “one’s own people ” , nafsliuih, “ ownership ”, 

ngshdih, “ wedlock ”, &c 

a The \owel preceding the z is italicized to indicate that W is arr 
abbreviated form of as will be explained m §§ 32,33 
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‘ hum” ^o, there is” ^ aAgh, u thiis that where” 

afirpat “priest” fjqj- nfivcko, one” Ahiako “cus¬ 
tom* ike. 

20 Regarding the optional final , (o) which can he addod 
to any word that would otherwise end with , n, n t, % k, y p, 
f or <* e y tlicre is littlo to add to wlmt wns stated m the lrdti- 
Hrdf introduction, pp. xxxvm—xh Before editing the Pah 
km text of the Ardd-T tn\f ndmal in 1871, Professor Martin 
Sang carefully reconsidered the transliteration of this optional 
final, which had been represented by (n) and traced to an 
Assyrian rnfflx, in the introductions to the Glossaries Being 
present, I objected to this identification, bat we both agreed that 
this optional final t was a vowel, either u or o, equivalent to 
the final 1 added to many lyords in Sasaman Pahlan and that 
it probably represented some indistinct short rowel sound, 
resembling that winch is inherent in nil the consonant of In¬ 
dian languages. After some consideration. Prof Hang sug¬ 
gested that a short o distinguished by the pro*odml symbol of 
brevity might bo suitable to which I assented and have ever 
since used that svmbol but a simple short o is sufficient os its 
position, at the end of a word, explain the nature of the sound 
Where however it nmy reprsent an A or Ao m an original lan¬ 
guage it honld be written A 

2L If Hang had lned till 1887 lie would have been 
delighted to read a confirmation of hi* suggestion, in Dr 3[ A 
Stem s Aoroattrian Dediet on fniloScytfuan eotiu published in 
the Sali/iontun and Oriental Jtecorxl vol I pp l^J-lbG These 
corns supply a doxen names of Zoroa tnan Toiatas in Greek 
uncials entli nemo ending with tho shorter Greek 0 which 
letter is also used to eipres the Avesta r h and th Bnt tho 
forms of tho names are Pnhkm such as one would hardly 
expect to lie a« old as tlio fii>t century A D., the period u. nnlly 
assigned to the Indo-Boythic kings who*e names tiuve coin nl<o 
beur Thus one of tho ^axata* is Oado for Palilavi Vudo 


% .Reprinted fn Aiarjaary vot II, pp. SO 0S ( 18 $$). 
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22 AMinil.ii optional final existed in SuMmian P.ililaM. but. 
it aau« the aoaao! i, 01 e, \\lucli ha** linen found fioquently added 
to t, r, k, n, and mom seldom to p. li, d. a, s sh, g, r. and the 
jib'd met suffix ill, in ‘•noli woids as ubti, “tine", atari, 
“ofbpimg' . lmkhtaki, ‘‘"axed”; Alt.mn.mt. napi, “giandson”; 
Narsaln. Atiliaima/di dushalni. “hell". gasi, “plane’ . ntaslii, 
“file". bagi ‘ diMiu 1 ” kamkan “predominant”: and instihi, 
“truth In no case is this ft Killian final 1 an ahstiact suffix, blit 
this suffix is -ih, 01 -ihi: hence the MS l’alihm ahstiact suffix 
-uj is {n he read -ill. The same optional final i is moie sp.umgly 

used in (fiialdroo-PahlaA 1 as m shiti, “1 tiget hamuli, “wa*-”, 
(lmt lie*c it is probable the conditional suffix C\ andhauudG 
means, “would lie ) heii ‘ sonand Akasi \iwnie' 

2,‘l ’Whethei the old PaliluA l final i, oi e, has become the 
MS Pahlavi final o, oi o li\ change of sound or meielv by 
continuity of foim, is not quite to tain When the final seem* 
to repicscnt an original Aie^ta o or ao, the change of .sound 
is cleai , ’but i\o have to leeollect that the final i m Chaldoeo- 
Palil.m is of pieciseh the same form .is the final / (o) m MS. 
Palila\i, <o theie is a contmuih otfoim, and we might aiguo 
(as m the case ol the suffix ^ d, §§ 4-fi) that the sound ot this » 
ought to he i oi c Put we likewise find that the Chaldceo- 
PahlaM i also stands foi the sounds y and 7 Again, the 
Chaldreo-Pahkni lettei a, ii, b is sliaped like the Sasaman i, e; 
and the two Sasaman letteis l, a, ft, 6 and n haAC changed into 
the one MS Pahhn i lettei » n, a , xi. 6, o, r, l So the connection 
of these letteis is much too complex: to alloA\ of any certain 
opinion being fonned as to then actual iclationship 

24 One of the most common eccentiicities of MS PaliloA r i 
is the use of the lettei j (usually A r , oi n) tor the sound of r, or l. 
In Sasaman PahlaA*i one letter i epresents a*, u, 6, and r , a 
second letter stands for 1, and a thud for n , but the title malldn 
malld, on the coins of the fiist Sasaman monarch, Avas often 
spelt mark&7i marld, indicating some confusion m the use of the 
two letters 1 and r even m those early times During the 
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gradual cha ng e of the Sasemnn into the IIS alphabet the 
two letter*, representing v ft, r and n, both became j while 
the Saraman 1 became MS b which now represent* both 1 
and r It us easy to ree how there complicated changes might 
load to the sound of r sometime* remaining with its original 
^representative letter which had become the » of the MSS But 
as j i« not the normal reprcrentatiio of r it must be indicated 
by italic r as in the following examples, which might be ensily 
Increased in number —-**5 khararA, tho ass” —Afthnr- 
jmud ns wna first pointed out by Westorgannl (improving upon 
-a. suggestion made by Oppert) m the preface to his Zend-avestn 
p. 20 11 2 barn bnt without besides” Iwratd 

“dnugliter” 411 herd, “re 11 ” \ bimkh, month (( li lit 

“m the month ) So* inscriptions at Perrepolis yiy Ird-, 
“forth forwards fe/mnd “clnld paroshavo 

cavalry j<ij fareand, “child” —*oir* tOrfi “the ox 
ftfU* aerapomd for gerabond, debt, or loan wmldr 

“leader” —i^j shitra boundarv precinct Paid. Yd IX, 
120 103 137 i«Hj shatrO “district m*u knn/ano, “to do 
make mahrO-hisf “utterance of text maraud 

“lord” nuumitfl “lady' -»\y gabra, man 

tlaptr writer” -n*cp dnpirlh, “writing” garmak, hot 
bread” 

25 As the MS Pahlnvi ^ 1 * ured for both 1 and r so tho 
MS Pnhlavi 1 r is nlre sometimes ured for / as m jfty pe/*g 
“half i^ghnl “to” gam/A, camel j all tlireo being 

Chaldee words 

2G In a few Semitic words a modified form Is of b r 1 M 
used as a final lottcr and should he indicated hv italic r or / 
There words are W nUiar u aflor a! don t” ijf 

xegnr “male” irxrC meklifir to-morrow and 3=>» vn/ “to 
This final can however lwve suffixes added to it as in -n. Wr 
okharlh, “the sequel” akhara h, “after him” t&B xegamno, 
“males” and regarlh, “the male sex 
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27 An initial j v sometimes represents a Semitic t ain, or 
aleph, both ulnch letters aie consideied more, or less, guttural 
consonants by tlie Arabs, who .ue tbe best existing judges of 
tbeir sounds, and, as the international Oriental v indicates 
much the same sound as the English \v, it represents these Semitic 
consonants better than the von el o w ould do , besides, we have 
seen, m § 19, that a Pahlavi o must not begin a void, but ought 
to have the von el — v (a) prefixed In the follou mg words y 
v is used to express the Seuntic ‘am. — vebrftntano, “to 

pass an ay”, Ch ‘abar, nsutgri ve&cdAntano, foi npncjf vcbc- 
dttntano, “to do, make”, Ch *abad; Li va/, “to”, Cli ‘al; 

vaiekuntauo, “to flee”, Ch ‘araq, vad, “till, while”, 
Ch ‘ad And m the following, » v expresses aleph — 
vekhdthitano, “to take”, Ch akhad; vezlflutano, “to 

go'’, Ch azal, untStHji vishtamturtano, “to eat”, Ch te‘am; 
nwrG-^ui vishinduntano, to heai ”, Ch. sliema* 

28 Othei repiesentatives of the Semitic‘am aie <p_gh in 
j^gkaZ, “to”,=kal m Chaldieo-Palilavi, Ch ‘al, £ z in 
zerapoma, “debt, oi loan”, Heb ‘eiubon , and peihaps j d in 
madam, “on, about”, if tins void be identified uitli Oh. 
me‘nn, though appaientlv madam in the Sasanian Pahlavi 
inscriptions With regard to the leading z it should be noticed 
that may be merely a cm five foi m of y as a snnilai instan¬ 
ce of zan appearing where we might expect y gan, occm s in 
the word zanabu, “the thief”, which is conectly wntten 

-*■ p ganaba m Dk YIII xxi, 1 (see the old Iianian MS. folio 
348 b near the top) The two dots of the g easily become a. 
- cursive circumflex which soon joins the top of the letter m 
successive copies 

29 Hitheito we have been chiefly attending to the Semitic 
ztansh , but we must now turn to the Iianian zidihh „hf f, h Inti 
been defined, m § 15, as that pait of the Ji.inno compound, of 
the Pallia’ll that has become, moie oi less, alter' <] in form by 



copyist*, in tlio course of transmission from anciont time# Or 
wo ino) nttnbnte its peculiarities to the survival of ancient form# 
One common peculiarity is the division of on Avestn or Persian, 
medial v into the two letters fib, or Ob as if to point out the 
etymology of the word in some comm or to represent the two 
portions of the Avesta » v m others. Thus wo find the fol¬ 
lowing words m common use — , aharfibo, righteous ” 
^“p asAbar rider p afuthbar u rehxmt JTJH* 
tAbAno capable, opulent ry rfibfino, soul 
datdbar “a.judge moidOUar labourer ^| )^j do*- 

tfibar Ingh-pncst" gAlnshno, speech gonjAbar 

‘treasurer” 

*10 A final Lrarmm ->j # m Pahlun nsunllv becomes h m 
Persian, as will l>o noticed m nearly all the following words — 
-o^y. afrfis “raising asporfis, “raco-cour»e 

fikAs “aware rfis, “path, road'’ -y-u gas, time 

place, seat -yj his, small” -of mis, “great mhA# 

“a look” viufis sm M Such words tnko nearly oil 

suffixes without changing the final form of the -y s as m 
^ 3 -o^y. rtfmBlh, elevation" •nM3-*'V' fikfisth, “intelligence 

nkAstAm, “most intelligent* rfisdfir “lugh- 

wnymaii gfislhfi, “periods hxlli, littleness" 

-^ 3 -rjf mutli, greatnes -*o-o-"u vinfUIli, sinfulness But 
before the plural suffix ^ fin tho final -y s often changes into 
ihe medial 33 s 

31 Other Iranian xvHnsh words are irfiuw bfivuhtA 
“disciple” tr yM if” A\ vfidhi ax, “or Ar axi 
ak bnrtd, “one stage" Am hakenco hahfi- 

r;ro, “always" “Av hnkcrerf+cuf JiyiyS amwAAspend, a 
contraction of nmwbospcnd —AOhannaxd (the 
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(mil -u = = 5^), hdmogin, jo^r haniukim, “every 

kuul, '-nine kind**, bimf.u, “biothci ”, ha c piobably 

p.c-scd through the two stage*- and into ^ which, 

howtwei. has not lot been lound in any f(‘\l, «fo ink, jp tag, 
“hr.ne. nnglih ”, cnai, ‘ n.duio, face. A\. ntlua; 
i iVastuk “a eultn.ited di«iiiei”. /ieh, /i.tyah, 

1 ocean, sea” A\ /i.iymli • -uli. t-tili styih^ 

‘ worldly existence”, Ai Mi «uu! gaCtlna . rhak, “place, 
jit hwvj pi ice”. mi; dai, “loader”. \ac</«uo ‘ c.icied 

beings”, (the medial—u ~ = j-S ), i^o >t-ato, “a sacicd 

being”, (the medial —« = j. = ); nrtnj sh.ttiu “urhun 

diMriot”, Ai sjjditlna . V'jjatHJ v hatr6\ai, “soicicign”. -jp*. 
katas, “stioam, channel” maliruhi»i “ntteiance of 

revts”* fcsj^ magopat. “priest”* ndndg, * *-pinf”, 

mig.rvag. “magian” sin nnek, ‘ announcement ot pi.iiei”; 

dapir, ‘ a wntei ” -nrjop dapirih, ‘ wntei’s woik”, 
(larddmano dAsliuhu, iqjus dftsh.ilnd, “hell” ^ 

Median, “}oung”. 9 gs garmak. “hot hrc.uk” 

12 In these lists of Iranian sidr/f/t words it will hate been 
noticed tb.it seier.tl letters bate been italicized, and it is now 
neeessary to state ptecisely the niles which legulate the use of 
the c e italics The letter*: which aie not italicized are intended 
to have the same sound in all situations, the consonant*: like the 
aierage English pionimciation, as modified by the international 
Oriental alphabet, and the towels as in the pimcip.il Indian 
languages, the long vowels being circnmflexed When a letter 
is italic it means eithei that, its sound is represented by so me 
other lettei, not its normal i epiesentative, or that its shape has 
been abbreviated informing a compound with anothei letter. 
When the abbreviated letter is alieady italicized, the preceding 
short vowel should he also italicized to indicate the abbreviation, 

or an apostrophe should be introduced between the two conso~ 

35 
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nants -when no short vowel Bound intervenes Hyphens can 
bo used both to connect tbo components of compound words, 
which ore often written separate]}, and also to separate words 
that arc vntten togothcr in tho text As the lottcr c stands 
for the sound of ch in “church , which is not its normal 
pronunciation it ir* alwnyfl an ltnlic c The normal letter for r 
and 1 being- ^ itabc t* and l must bo used whenever thoir 
sounds aro represented bj t} or Similarly j is tho normal 
d, and t* is an oxcoptionnl or italic d And I tz are italics 
Ixxsauso thoy aro not normnl sounds of -m Aguin in tho 
compound tho p u abbreviated nnd tlioreforo itaho tlio 

full compound would be ^ sp in tho compound ^ sl& 
is an abbreviation of ah, and must therefore ho represented 
by th and in tho comi>oand ^ Tie tho ^ r is abbreviated 
but being already an italic tho preceding -vowel must bo 
italicized 

33 The extent to whioh this sj atom of u mg italics must 
bo corned, to effect its purpose will lw best understood by 
inspecting the various sounds of tho letters of the Pflhlavi 
alphabet, normal and exceptional, and of the contmctcd com¬ 
pounds in ordinary use, as collected in tho following li ts which 
■register the great majority of tbo itidic letters m-co^ry for 
nsoful transliteration :— 

Fyhlavi Althaukt -* a (initial anxl prmitttvj, fi h, 
Vli, c-, cd ^ 2 a (pnraittrJ (t ac iU (jinalJ h. (Jinal) 

_] Ij- t f m r i* rf • H f •>. 1 ^ ,r ir - 

j; or *i j + j **j ■* + -"# fi -0 ! ^ kJi 

i m. i I n,M ' 1 < 1 r 

fi. J J v 1 U f 

CoxmiCTED \M> IrniBOLEAn (o>trorvn«. -v "f* 
&{-* + v, or — + S ) «. <w . af a J. a r ar dr ,U $ ir ’ 
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<it. fir 

h lc. 

/nf //ap. 

JtAZ 

//iaf 

U, 

a), //mp. 

Un i < 

. Z/ief 

khz. 

jt ah 

_r : 

11. a<. a< 

( n> 

Hi! ). 

M 

(final) 

fcr 

mlin /icdu. 

i> fy> 1 

.1/ 1 fiz 

i/» 1*1 1 

r 1 


tx 

s lie s.ly 

sayz 

di/, diyi. 


vy. s i; , 


-lv. 

X of. 

XI tv 


f m-» 

w 

y 

da/ d-i 

A 

cc, 

A 

tj. >'Z 

VII. g 

.11 ft"! " 

. M. 

\ 

<IZ. 

\<z 

^3 In 11 i f 11 



U There i-\et anoihci -pocie- of z>du^fi in common u-o, 
but ot limited extent, wlueli is a mixtuie ot Semitic .mil liauinn 
components in the sune woid Stucth **| M . iking, .ill the giam- 
nintic il liiHct horn of Semitic xeib- .mil noun- in PnliliiM me 
human hut in thi- mixed Semitic nnd iiiinun znh/^h, the 


Iranian element goo*, f.ntliei Tlmsjj*' aliftsjsjy ph/. “fntliei”, 
becomes nbVui = ph/.n. “t.ithei ^ .mi = ^5 

m.V “mother'hecoino*. b{9.er nmh/ui = nuu/tu, “motlici”; 

-gi| hem ss -my ph-, “-on” become*. b-aj| boidi, = \j*jy 
piVai. ‘ -oil’’ ^t<>i| beratd r= tO*<; dfikht. “duuglitei ”, becomes 
I hemtdi = dAkhtui. ‘duughtci ”, akh = ty^j 
hi.uk ‘ hrothei become'* ( v ) =r -rfybj bi.Wui, “hiothei ”, and 

-ttetU' akhatd = Per*; kliwuh “**i4ei ”, become*? \tr£>U' aldia- 
tdr=:] > ci'? khnuhnr “-l-tei” In all <?ix ca-e*. the additional 


syllable dai 01 .11, added to the Semitic zrdn s/i is liaman , and 
it maybe noticed that the plural foim abk/aiuno can be 

rsed m the sense ot “foiefather*. anee*.<oi*.” 


do A\ lien the woids f j-’gy*, t^y*, jt-toy*, , j^gHJy* 

<?ecur at the beginning of any chime of a sentence, they..11 e 
mixed zidi-nh, con-isfcing ot the Semitic conjunction ol, “also, 
and” xutli the Iranian pci<.on.il Miftixc*. appended, and meaning 
“aPo by me, and by 11s. Ac ” I11 any otliei pait ot the sen¬ 

tence, simil.u words are purely liaman, consisting ot the propo¬ 
sition «|, “fi0111 ”, with the same snfhxes Appended , and, 111 this 
case, the Semitic $ mm is often substituted toi the Iranian y* 
a], and then the forms become mixed ziAiisli 
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3G Tho following worth oho seem to bo mixed zvdruh — 
— '*r c s , ?r do/f i BintA * wild boost of tho provmoe ” meaning 
‘ the bear and f^Sr^r* rfad-md=dnd jc also a wild beast** 
applied to tho wolf or jackal apparently Likewise -»jhss 
zegarlk, the male sex -*Oa-v akhnrlli, “the sequel and 
nhbnrash, ‘ after him ” j^u shemag fornAnmk, an epmile ’ 
and TidanAunag—ndonfi (CL hdanA—Pers. xamJln) + ftnag 

( ■= finah ) which, added together make Pers. inmAnanah, for 
zumfinah, fame period (nets Lh ITU xxxv G IX xvu, 3) 

IT Besides tho Iranian preposition j. aj, from, out of 
l»y which can append any of the Iranian suffixes of the three 
persons, singular or plural, but cannot occur at tho beginning of 
any clause in a sentence as stated in § 35 there are other Ira¬ 
nian prepositions similarly used with personal suffix os m the 

'middle of a clause such as_y nAb (Av avn) and (At 

puiti) as m a Abash, “to or for lum ’ potash 

through him vi Ls, for it” 

38 But it l most usual for tho personal suffixes to appear 
at tho beginning of a danse oitber indepondcntlv whon thoy 
are preceded merely by tho -vowel -w (a) in tho iforms g 
nni me t^g amano “a* <r nt, “thee” atuno 

on asli, w him her it asliAno “thorn 

which are parelv Iranian or cl«e they nro appended to some 
adverb conjunction, or relative prononn such as tho Somitio 
r •_» adln or ndin “then” y^g amat “when aCgh, 

“thus. thak.is” ovAf or” & si “which « mAn 

who r -^ p nui even nl*o since vnd “imtil, so tlmt" 
Sometime* the enclitic <» ir also, even interposes between 

tht mlvwhiflnd personal suffix asm nmnt ie-nt when 

nls) bj thee omat-ic-cwL “oven whon of it All 

tlie*o compound^ are specimens of mixed ninth Tlirre nro 
also similar compouud* occnmng in the middle of a clause. 
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which are mixed, such us akbarash, “behind him 55 

paiannsli, “in its 5 ', levatt/shano, “with them 55 . 

Wheie the adierb, pieposihon, 01 conjunction is Iiaman, the 
•compound is pmely Iranian, such as compounds of the persona) 
suffixes with ter \ed, “if 5 ; rigdn, “because, nccoidmg to, 
as though” and with rand, “so lai ns’ 5 . 

1)9 In a few instances two pcisonal suffixes are appended to 
the same ad\eib. for thepmpose of lefening to two separate 
facts or poisons mentioned in the sentence. Only fire occurren¬ 
ces of such double suffixes Imre been noticed, which aie as 

follows-udinasliash, “then him for it' 5 , in Mainj'u-i 

Kim ad, xxvin, 9 ; “then its thereby ”, in Shikand-gdmani, viib 
127 ; and “then linn through Ins 5 ', m Sg x, 11: also adi- 

nasham, “then its by me 5 ', in Sg mi, 39 , and /qju-w «di- 
nash-sliano, “then its foi them 5 ', in Mkh mi, 19 These i are 
foims lane all been misicpiesented by Koiydsang 

40 The infinitive suffix of a Semitic zvdrt <?7t veib is usually 
the same as that of its Pazand equivalent, whethei ;j(o—tano, 
} ii£D—a^tano, oi uiO*—A da no , but »;t«—tano is al«o substituted 
for Pazand —dano The Pahlavi Faihang does not always 
give the infinitive suffix as it appeals m old MSS It should 
also be noticed that the teimmation —itfln, of a ceitain class 
•of crude Semitic -seibs, is —itun m most Iiaman MSS , as it 
is also in the Sa<anian nisei iptions Anothei mattei wduch 
i equn es fui thei investigation is the meannig of the circumflex 
in a It is usual!}' supposed to indicate the sound of d m all 
situations, but m many cases it is used wheic all othei evidence 
indicates 5, oi c, even m the most trustworthy MSS 

41 Appended is a levision of the list of tianshteiations 
which was added to HoshangjiS and Haug’s edition of the 
PaklaM Faihang m 1870 — 


* n 
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akhtar constellation nhnr*jytb « ngb- 

teooracss j^-tr ohnrmtjk, “ njiovtnto ' 

AIuimum5 evil spirit > | ^~tr obnrClbo ( At n&hava) 

“ righteous ” m°j\r l/‘e£rfintnno to (lip uproot" 

iAecrfLntauo to reop ” }0d “ if ot u by thee ” 

khetyfi “arrow yfr/nsli, u if by it )*•)%&* 

hhetGmAnhmo u to end, finish * nlphntano, “to 

learn” alepAntano “to tench hbalfiu “mill 

klielkhnmno to allot ” fR .,^_u hhelmfin- 

tano “ to sleep khnxurfl, for klmxtrn, pig 

khnxltftntono “ to see J^^ r _w alrrfirth ? 

assistance khnditflntnno u to see « 

tbadtjd “besom" mllno, ny adlno ri tlten 

-H,-" hhnyfl “life hhnmorfi, _u£ klumwA w thrv 

linnfi M thi hmldnthntano^ 

‘ to pinco ” n ahWnO, Ar avuOtiA, * unobservant 
heedless 4 ,^ nnpd the face ” nt-iwy hharlthnhmo 

to know ny£nak “ not looking ijy—« alto 

‘there w -kyj-w nth, 'any one” ^ nOglr 

* thus that is ” (•jU* a§mnt ‘ when ? ” i)/tt jiju - hCninn- 

nastnno, u to believe jar nfivnk “ ono" 

alnd the eye, fonntain " a/) lmCn, Ch Kn, “ within 

into” bexhlhntano “to cook” —»>| 

harfl but except 1 >c*u1ch ” bennfdw? “ one- 

pelf rfwij berutd * daughter ^>] l>enl M *>n ” 

Wr&, tho well” -^j birakk, ‘ month 
frdr, “forth onwards" -v-'vtt/ purn hnv& ‘enrolirrs 

ojy pefag half —dalmlaj * gold 

tekhnnnfano w to grind ** tclir&nastano “ to 

break ” turlw, * fat grease n*itekluntawv 
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“to yoigb —ujjo torn, “ o\ ” time. "anodici,! 

secondly *’ rigbn, " ns, because 1 u>\\ ^ h, " to 

mo, my, I lakhmn, "biend". laklnar, "to 

Hie real, lnek, ignin ” t°i libbawt f "hearts 

latmid. "lien'*' ^ lee id, “ to tbe side of, toyaids”- 
lecadAn, "acioss, tbiongboiti ”. lak, "to thee, tli\, 

flionlekftni. “to \ou, w>nt", }ou” _V 35 * inm- 
ka, “fbo mare’' le\atd, “vitb” ^ lowlmin, 

lovalnun, "eternal” ^ land, "to ti-, om, wo” lk, 

“I too”. liglo, “<lu> toot, 01 ’* foi -njjc»- 

eadiga. "ti ne, eeitarn", C'b t«ndi«ja IMiuntano, "to 

knead”. , 5 ^ ledend, "to thi", ibis” ledond- 

•'lian, "te these. these” ?ilmba, "gold”. 

7 amrihitatio, "to stag ” " ana * ,a > tlic thief”.. 

zeiapomd foi geeabond, tf debt 01 loan” 
mm a, "e\il, bail ’ -ardni, "leadei ”, -njuu sheda, 

“ { 10111011 ’'. w?/ano, "-aejed beings” 

daknba, "gold”. moifc vehabrtntano " to gne” 
t 'bap, " night ” diW-i mas, "of gieat age ”. 

>r^K 3 ydsato, "'•icied being ” m zhj ''liat/’o. "pi ounce' 

nt«»r£Hi 3 'atftntano, "to come’* ‘>hatro>ai, "mon- 

aicb” Hiabta, " piedonunant 

’v akksenontano, “to hau> ” urnF-go ychamtAntano, "to 

a 1 rive, come ” 0 ^ daiiak, " giam ” iimys yelnbn- 

tano, "to be” n^K^-ns udictyAntano, "to bung” 
gkaZ (kal 111 Uliald.eo-Pabbu j " to ” ^ss kaiina, "vme- 
vaid” —via kota, " eveiy*' kaiaias?, “a fish”. 

iroj 3 kajdano, "to do, make”. DFifjii kautuntano, "to 
call, invoke ” ut'mXss kfluntuno, " to nieasm e ” 
makbituntano, "to stiike” Blitru -mj <6 mi/aya, 
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^ words statement” , £ mftn, "who, which" 

maraud, " tho lord —wf*j ,6 marantA “ tho lady 

minduvum, 1 something * n^i vuiAdo “ servant WVJ) 
vcMdilntnno, 41 to do, make neflftnastono, 0 to 

fall" l,, \nl, " to for at ” void “ he, him, 

she, her, it, that n ttfjijk) vahlshino u those, tier, 

them voxlftntano, to go” jj, neked, 

■“female* -*iy gabrd,' the man” yctlbAnastano, 

■^to sit 1 —yarkii, " greens * nr*i^r*Ai yekteldntano, 

■" to kill ” trpnyr *!i yektlbflntano, to write ” intrfXiii 

yekavlmilnfbiano, * to remain stand" nwmX ycmn/eJfmtnno, 

‘ *0 speak, say " yemltfintano, to die " -v^vjk 

ddbshnyA, for CL dftbahfl, ** honey n danpekdutnno, 

11 to striko, beat ” «^AA dtahahfi, 1 boll 1 & dentf 

M this " ^5 Wn,r=flj*j bAAn, “within, into ” 

•12 Any one who objects to atyy&r, as a transliteration of 
“assistant, fhend" will find that ho has to explain at 
least two other occurrences of this strange rvunsh form p—■* 
in the words and Snrolv, any correct explana¬ 

tion must apply to all three words and their numerous deriva¬ 
tives. 


43. Tho words quoted in § 41, together with those cited in 
other parts of this essay will afford sufficient examples of the 
system of tran htoration which I venture to suggest to my good 
friends, Mr K. H Coma and others ns lihclv to lie nsefal for 
•solving tho complicated problem of making Pnlilavi intelligible, 
both to reader and writer, if it be jndicioa ly earned out The 
Parsis have really much reason to be grateful to Mr Gama for 
his strenuous endeavours to interest them in the stud} of tlieir 
ancient religion and hteratare But if I lnvo b'cu ablo to do 
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anything towards rendeiing their old Pnhlau literature more 
intelligible to them, it. has been ohieHy owing to the kindness, 
and liberality of Parti" llicniseho", who lmo allowed me to copy 
and collate their ceaiee and valuable MSS. When we seniors, 
pass away, it will be a satisfaction to know that we leave behind 
us many younger men well qualified to extend and improxc our 
work, as they have already sufheicntly pro\ed. 


1C 



THE DAI KHORDiD OF THE MONTH FAR'N ADDIN' 
COMMONL1 CALLED KHORDADSAl 

Translated from the Original Pahlavi Text 
rt Dastoor E^ikhoshboo Jajiaspjt 
JAmAbp AbanA 


TUo riflhtooua Zortosht naked Auhormazd Why is the* 
day Khordfld of tbo month Furvardin regarded great good and 
more precious thnn other dnys b) nion ? H 

Auliarraiud replied Oh Spitumn Zumtlmshtni on tbo da_> 
Avhordhd of the month Farvnrdin I created the soul of the 
-frorldlv creature* 

Ou tho day Khordfld of tho month Forvurdiu the Arvnn 
and non Aryan seed appearod 

On tho day Kliordfid of the month Farvardui Gnyomnrt 
appeared m this world 

On the liny Khorddd of the month Fnrvurdm Gn\omart 
*low Arxilr 

On tho dn\ Rhordnd of tlio month burvordm Hulirlh* and 
#ro\r up from the ground 


Areata u Gaya Uaretan the flr*t man, and tho find Pcshdldtnn 
Ling who ruled 80 rears according to FlnloaL 

According to "Mlnoldiertul S7|1t> one adrantage from Cayo- 
znard was the alaylng of Aremr lie was the son of Ahriraan. The 
name u taken from A\ u Arexurmlie g-rina (the ridge of Areinr) which 
is the haunt of demons lying ot the gate ofhelL According to the 
Jlnudcbceh, Meant Amur U In the direction of Arfltn ( Asia Minor ). 

* OthenrUo written Mflabya and 113*1 tvb the fint human pair 
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On the tl\y Kliovdad of the month Fanaulm Hoshang,* 
tlie PcHidad appealed m this woild 

On the day Khordad of the month Fan aidin, Takhmiuap r 
made the wicked Ahannan I 11 & steed foi 30 vean 

l! 

On tlie day Khoidad ot the month Fanaulm, Jam" made 
this in oild mnnoital and imdeeavmg. 7 

On the day Khoidad of tlie month Fanaulm, Jam biought 

n 

out the piopoition 8 fiom Hell and it appealed in this \ioild 


4 Tlie second king of the Peshdudian di nasty He was, nccoidmg 
to the Biuidehesh the son of Fravak, son of SijAkmak, son of Maskya, 
son of Gayonwrt lie mled 40 years Be is called PGshdAd, Av Para- 
dhdta (the eaily law-giver), which term is explained m Pahlavi Vendidad 
XX thus —1 he eaily law was this, that he first established the law 
of sovereignty 

fc Tehnmras, son of Vivanghun He ivas the thud king of tli 6 
Peshdudian dynasty who mled 30 years, He is called by Firdusi “Deo- 
bund” cf Mm Yaslit § 12 “ Grant me this O yon Yayu 1 .. that I may 

ride Angra Mainyn, turned into the shape of a horse all around the earth, 
fiom one end to the other, for 30 jears ’’ 

a Tainslud, the fourth king of the Peshdudian dynasty, the Yama- 
Khshaeta of the Aresta, called Hvgnthwn (of good flock) m Av and 
‘Hu-rameh’ by Firdusi He had the awful divine glory which depaited 
from him when he disobeyed Auhnrmazd According to the 13d , he 
leigned, till Ins gloiy departed, GIG years and 0 months and after that he 
was 100 yeais in concealment no was snwed m twain by Spityura Ins 
brother and Zohfik ( cf Zamyud Yt § 46 ). 

7 Cf Minoklieiad 27§2o —“An immortality of 600 yeais, G months, 
and 16 days is provided by lam for the cieatuies and creation of every 
kind of the creator Auliarniazd ” 

9 Cf MIC 27§33 1 He brought back the jroportion of the woildly 
existences which that evil producing v\ leked one had swallowed from lus 
belly” "West has the following note on tins passage in his translation of 
MIC —“According to a legend pieserved m the Persian Bivuyats, 
Ahannan, while kept as a chaigez by Taklimorap induced the wife of the 
lattei to ascertain from her husband whether he ever felt feai while 
nding the fiend, and acting upon the information thus obtained, he threw 
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On tho day Khordad of tho month Farvordin, Jam mode 
depositories* for tho dead (asftiLdinlba ), and ordered mm to 
form them when they raw what was ordered bv Jam, it was 
mado New A ear g dny and it wns called Navnij (now day) 

On the day Khordad of tho month Farvardin, Fnndnn 0 
mode the allotment of this world Ho gave Aram 11 to 8alam, and 
TurkestAn to Taj, and the province of Iron to Imj, and asked 
of tho Arab king Bakht Kho-rn * his three daughters and mar- 


the king from hi* back while descending from the Alburx mountains, 
and swallowed him. Information of thii event wa* conveyed to Tim by 
the angel Srdah, who advised him to *eek the fiend and propitiate him. 
Tim, accordingly went into the wild emeu anglng to attract Ahannan 
and, when the fiend appeared Ylm ingratiated himael/ Into hi* favour and, 
taking advantage of an unguarded moment, ho dragged Takhmorap out 
of the fiend a entmfla, and placed the oorpae in a depository for the dead. 
In oonaequenoe of thl* feat hia hand tm attacked with leprosy from 
which he Buffered greatly until it vraa accidentally washed in buIT* mine 
which healed It. Thi* legend la related for the purpose of recommending 
the use of bnH 1 * an no for the purification of the body " 

Perhapa tbl* passage may be compared with Vendidjd U, 11 2o 
(and especially its Pahlari commentary) where it ii aaid that Aubarmaid 
and JamahJd called together a mooting of celestial loxat* and the be*t of 
mortal*. Anharmaxd told Jam to form an underground eucloaure called 
Vara to protect men from the aercro winter ilalkoe. Tbc Pahlavi com 
mentary Kays Jam Ioarnt thl* from Auhsrraajd and men from Jam. 
Jam heard what Anharmard aaid, and aaw what mnit nerd* be aeen and 
a tan intoned to what Jam wrkl Tim* AdoltLbt nay not a* In it* 
strict sense be meant here for depoaitonr* for the dead (pieaei ration 
of bone*) bnt the ‘p re * erTR tion of life from the severe winter Malkn* 
foretold by Auharmazd. 

rhe Kixth king of the Pe^hiUd dynasty who defeated /ohik 
and confined him in Mount DeraivamL lie was the *oa of Athwyi 
tailed Ahtin by FirdmL IIo ruled 600 years. 

j The taatern Empire of tho Homans j Asia Minor 
is QTl fd Patkhnsro In other works son of Airy -ftjiwa, Kon of T2* 
(Dmkanl VII, lA*' He I* mentioned in rahlarl Yendl H 1 \T ** ■■ 
instance of opulence Kinlnri mentions three daughters of tho king of 
Ysmsn. 
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ltcil them to hi- son*. S.il.im and Tuj disolnneel then father 
.mil killed thou own biothoi Ti.ij 

On the d.iv Khoidild of the month I'iiiundin M.musb- 
clulv.u 13 cmno out toi a\cu«;m*f the death of Itaj and killed 
^dam and Tn| m ro\en<je toi ]ia| 

On the dav IvhonlAd of ilie month Fannrdm, Sum 3 ' 1 son 
of Xai nnan killed the demon »S.inaud.dc 

On the dav Khoidad of'the month Fanaidm, Sam ‘■on of 
Xaiunan will dav A/-i-D:diAk fZoliak) 

< In the da\ Khordad of the month Fanaidm, Gntoimut 
kill** i Aie/iti. ^on of Alniman 

On the d;i) Khoidad of the month Fnnaidm K.ukho-iu 1 '' 
=on Oi S^uwkhdi 17 killed the Tuiamati Fra-\Ak m ic\en<re for 
lus ow n father. 

1 3 Av Mnnusli Clntlim of Aiiju Accoulnig to the Bundoliesh 
lie mis Born on Mount Mnnusli lie ltigncd liOxcnis 

11 lversfisp the Samfin , lio m lying asleep Matched 1 >j a m\md 
gumduin spirits of the righteous on account of his disregaul of religion 
111 Peslmiusfn (Kfi\ ulistfm ) till lie is summoned to kill Zohuk 

lt Cf Zamj ad Yt 1 "Who hilled Snfn idhahn him mOio Jailed uith 
Ins imifs the stone-handed thus did he exclaim to all mound ‘ I am an 
infant still I am not} et of age, iflcrergiou of age, T shall make the 
-cai th a mIiccI, I shall mnke the hen\ ens a chariot, I shall bring doM 11 the 
Good Spmt from the sinning Garo-nmnna, J ‘•hall mnke the J5ul Spirit 
inch up fiom the dreary hell They will cany m> chariot, both the Good 
Spmt and the Evil One unless the ninnly-hem ted Keiesfispa (.Nnreroanuo 
Iveiecaspo) kill me The manly-lienited Keresuspa killed him, Ins life 
went auun his spmt vanished” —Darmesteter. 

10 Third king of the Kvanian drnastj He passed away to the 
heavens tlnough Yue (the spirit of the wind) He established the 
Gushasp fire on the Asnavand Mountain niter extirpating the idol-temples 
near Lake Ckaechasfc He is one of the immortals 

1 r Son of Ivm-ds. Eangdez Mras built by him He mtis killed by 
Afrftsj fib at the instigation of his brother Karseraz. “Maystthou be 
beautiful of body and mu tbout fault, like Syavarslnmn”, says Afrin Pai- 
ghamber Zartusht 




On tlio day Khonlml of tlio month Farrar din KotUamr, 
son of SvaTOklL.il -went to the Leavens with pomp 

On tho da> Klionldd of the month Furvardin ManA hchthar 
and An*h i-tlnip£tk Sir 1 ' took hack the conntr) from Fr&ayak 
the Tnr 9 

On tho day KhordAd of tho month Fnrvnrdm Kmkbosro 
son of Bj&vnkh hontrn tul tho sovereignty to Lohra p'° and 
ho himself went to the heavens in trmmplL 

On tlie day Khordud of the month Fammlin ^pitnnm 
Zarathuilitru saw and conycrM.il v\itli Aulmnnazdj tlto Lord. 

On tho day Khordud of tho month hurvnnhn ^pihnrut 
Zarnthnshtrn received tlio Moxdayu man religion from th Lord 
Aulrarmcrd 


11 Cf. MK,S7§44 u From tho land of Pataabkhrirgar onto tho 
beginning of Dnjak aath n* Frjoyfii find taken by tivaty he ^AZandachfhar) 
aeixed back from FriajflL. ami brought It Info the po**o#ii no tl o 
countries of Iran Darmeateter ha* tha follomog note in hU tranila 
tion of the Taahta on this word — h rekltaha Khahrlwi I*u*J in PahUvf 
Ariah ShlritUr or ArWi of the a wifi arrow waa tho beat archer in tho 
Iranian army When Mlnocheber and AfrAaydb determined to mako 
peaco and to fix the boundary betwocn Inin and Inrin, It to stipulated 
that Arirh should ascend Mount Damixan 1 and from thence dUchayre 
an arrow toward* the caat; and that the place In which the arrow 
fell ahould form tho boundary between the two kingdoms. ArUi there 
upon ascended the moon tain, and discharged towarda the cast an arrow 
the flight of which oontlnned from the dawn of day until noon, when It 
fell on tho banVa of the JlhAn (tho Oxua).” (Mirkhond, History of tho 
Early Kliig* of I erria.) 

i» AfdUjkb of the Shlhmlineb. Ho offered up a aocriflre to the 
Ardriaffra in hi* care (called Ilang-e Afruayflb) under the earth to aelw 
the KUnlan glory bnt Ida prayer waa not granted. Alexander the Oreat 
Airkajlb and Zoliik are the trio whom the Iranian* regard a* their 
worat encniica. Afrfiryib naa killed by Kalkhoaro to arengi* the leath 
of hi■ father Sykrakhah. 

to At Vnrrat arpa, the father of OudiUsp and /arir lie knw 
Eehed Jerusalem and dispersed the Jiwa He w» killed by one of tbo 
army of Arjirp In the war of religion- Ho reigned l-*0 years 




Oil tlto tiny Khoidad of flic month Faiumhn K.i? 
Vishtu*p 21 Shah accepted the lohgion iiom Znifusdit. 

On the dnv Khoidad ol ilie montli Funmdm. «‘i<rhfcctt 
thingsCiime m etghfocn \enn to Kho^to 23 miii of Auliainu/d. 

On the da\ Khoidad <d tin* month Fan ai din V all ram 
( Belli Am ) Vni | nund appeal" fiom Hindustan a * 

On the dav Khoidad of the month Fan.udm Pe>hofan iJ 
son oi Vi«htiu>p come* fiom Kangdoz to the pionnee of Iran 
and propagates the 3 Ia/dav.i«nian tehgion 

On the d.iy Khordad of the month Fanaidtn, Hnshfd.ir , 26 
son of Zarftishf, sees and com ones with Auhtuma/d mid propa¬ 
gates again the Ma/davasnian lehgionoftho Loid Anhui ma/d 
and causes it to he learnt hv lieai t He keeps the sun m at 1011:11 y 
ten da}-> and night" dtunig mid-day in the midst oi the «ky and 
makes men without a nr doubt, as to the Mazda} .iMiian leh’gion ; 
the Millennium of HushCdai then heguis and that, of Zai fcuskt 
eomes to .111 end 


21 Son of Am \ nt-nspa, called Lohrnsp bj Firdusi and the PnliLwr 
■writers The last king of the Kajilnian d} nasty He 1 tiled 30 years till 
the coming of religion, altogether 120 jearb. He routed Arjftsp, the 
Kliyon neai Mount. Madofiyud Jllmfisp was Ins jmme imniBter 

22 A king of the Sassnnian dynasty He 18 commonly known as 
Khusru Parviz He was the grandson of I'Jbshirvfm the Just lie rated 
from 593 A D to 628 A D 

3 * According to the Bahman Ynsht lie conies from Chimstun wbicht 
is identified with Sainarcaud by West 

6* He is also called Chatru Miy/in, from a river of the same name 
in Knngdez He is the immortal chief of Kangdez built by Shyftvakhsh, 
son of Kaikflus Peshotan becomes high-priest and pnmnte of the world 
in the millennial of Husbedar He forgot death because the prophet 
made him dnnk a certain sort of milk “ May you be free from disease and 
■death like Peshotan”, says Visht&sp Ynsht 

2 8 Av "Ukhshyat-ereta He will be born of Srfitat Fedhn oil 
L ake Frazdanava , also called Hushddar Bflmi. 
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On tho day Khordiid of the month Forvardm S&w bod of 
3fannmn hills At 1 Daliak ( Zohuk ; and rules over the seven 
regions of tho earth till Kmkliosrn appears (then) SAm entrusts 
tho so\eroigntj to Kaikhoarn For 57 years Kaikhosm 
romains the lord of tho seven regions of tho earth and Sodiyos • 
becomes tho Alobed of Mobeda ( snpreme higb-pnest) and after 
this when Jang VishtAsp is made to assumo the bodily form, 
Kniklio-rm entrurtB the sovereignty to Yislitfisp and Sodiyos 
entrusts tho supremo high-priestship to his father Zartodit 

On the day KhonMd of the month Farvardin tho Lord 
Anharmaid causes the resurrection and tho fatnro existence and 
nmkos the world immortal, nndeenving uninjured and undis¬ 
turbed Alin man with his demons his drujos Ins off-shoots 
tht tvrnnts and the kikw and knrnps 1 becomes impotent Tho 
demon Ax eats up all the demons and tho drajnsnnd tho nghtcou* 
■Brush makes tho demon A*** impotent Tho Lord Auharmazd 
rtnkes Ahriman, confounds him and makes him impotent 
After that tho Evil Spirit with his crcntnrea and creations docs 

lie will be bom of Ercdat Fcdhri la Khaniras Ho Trill be 
nEsIsteil by 15 men and 1»> women in idi work of the re no ration of the 
nnirr-TX According to the Dinkanl hi* food Is spintunl and body wnny 
Whoso namo will be the victorious Saoshyant and wlio*o name will bo 
Asirat-cretm He will be Sao*hyant (the Beneficial one ) becauso he 
will benefit the whole boddj world He will be Astrat-eret* ( be who 
make* tho bodily creature* rite up) boeauso as a bodily creature and a* a 
living creature he will stand against the destruction of the bodily crea¬ 
tures. to withstand the DrnJ of the two-footed brood, to withstood the 
ortl done by the faithful."—^.aiht 13 

«r At kart and knrnpnn. These men and their descendants pat 
obstacles jn the way of the prophet Zartusht and in the GlUhfis they are 
denounced every now and then. The Pahlsrt translators explain these 
terms by the 1 errtan words K&r— blind, and AWr— deaf t r., they were 
blind and deaf to the religion and Auham&sd s bidding 

■ ■ Of. Bd. 33 §77 ‘•The demon As (greodlnrt*) h he who 
swallows everything and when through destitution, nothing has come be 
cats himself ; be Is that fleudiahno** which «}thoopjh the whole wraith of 
the world be given up to it does not fill op and Is not satisfied" 
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not become poweiful on ibis cat ill When Ablution inns 
tow .mis .v hole be is cm 1led tboic mul lm bead cut oil Hell is 
idled witli so\on kinds of metal Tim? woild mo’ses again to 
tbe ‘•tai station. and Ga i of man fiom tin* place whoic it is comes 
back to flicstai station and tbe whole jilaec becomes Gaiotbniun 
(lie,non) Men become immoital and undecaMiig and food is 
not noccfcsii^ fbeieattei But wben meat is eaten, the) use 
up m 10 >cus amt if if is nof oaten m onlv l.> 30.11-* They 
use up m ili.it place whence fben souk went out ot then bodies 
A man vlio lias no wife is gacn one In 8pendom.it SD And 
a woman who has no husband is gi\on one b}' Aubaima/d 
In 17 -^eeis they beget cluldien The man who was mnei 
m.u nod and rlie woman who bad no husband do not .1113111010 
piocieafo cluldien Man and woman lost togetbci, one with 
anotbei bur rlici do not jnoduec cluldien and m o\m place 
tbov me contented and prosperous and they do not want 
am rlnng whatc\ei to cat and tbe woild becomes pine and men 
become undistui bed foi eiei and e\ ex lastingly 

Concluded with thanks plensiue, delight May ion be happy, 
righteous, foihmato, long-1 nod, uctonous ilia}' jmu desixes be 
fulfilled and 3om wishes giatlfied M.13' it be s 0 , 11103-it still 
be so foi linn who wiote tins, foi himself, fox him who leads it, 
and foi hnn who keeps it 111 use 

Righteousness is the best good 

o o 

5th September 1S99 


- 0 Av Spenta-firmaiti (bountiful devotion) The female Ameshj- 
spand who presides over the earth 
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80UE A VEST AN TEXICAL AND GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 
Br Pbo* A. Y William Jagksov 
(Columbia UmcertUy JS r ew 3 ori City) 


1 Notb ov two Av dyandva duals 

The list of dvondva dual forms in the A vest a is not so large 
that an extra example or two is not worth noting Two 
•examples may be added to the previous collections. The first 
is a Jtuhya ratubya in Fragm. Farhang 15 c.— ntjxim ahubya 
ratubya dditya ratlueya JrAnuthya asajtt dfitaiB, all things 
that ore legal and proper according to the Lord and Master 
(Aim and Hatu) and m harmony with the laws of Asha 
Vahishta. The seoond— ahuna airyanemna (for airyamaua )— 
is found m Nuungistan 109 and is to be compared with Ysp 
XXIV 2 

2 Fragm Fabhang 17 

The fragment of the Farhang 17 yd iiam gdltrm barailo 
■* when two men set a place ( or time ) has a Bdndnlnslin nng 
to my cor I note thnt the Pahlan glo s renders gatum by 
yiU a6gh zamiXn place, i c., time (cf Dnrmesteter he 7A, 
in 19 ) Is it possible that this fragment is a remnant of an 
old A\estan quotation which is preserved in the fuller form of 
tho Pahlan in Bfindahn-hn I 19 cf T\ estergonrd IJund 
p 4 lines 14-15 and Wests translation in SliF v 7? 
The allusion in the BAudahishn is to the primeval war waged 
between Ormard and Ahrinmn wlion tho world began Auhar- 
mazd there proposes to Ahnrman a ponod of nine thousand 
years for their conflict, and this is accepted by Aharnwn, just 
Iiko two men qtiarrollmg together, who pro- 
poie a time thas : M let us appoint such-and-snch a dav for 
a fight w 
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3. Fragm F a r h a n g 21 

Tlie buef fiagment of tlie Far hang 24 yoghedha fraeazaite 
Is left untranslated by Dannestetei Le ZA in. 20, with tlie 
lemark ‘ Je ne pnis nen tnei de ce fragment Le second terme 
est coirompu Le Peblvi a aydjuJm frdj zCiyatd But is not 
tbe conupt foim fraeazaite merely a mutilated spelling of the 
common fra-vaz-aiti ? Tins would be a dual like haraite in 
tbe preceding paiagiapb (cf my Av Gram §451) and 
yoghedha uould be a denvative from ?/?//-, cf Av. frayakhta. 
Thus the phrase would simply mean ‘they diive loitk 
to gethei’ 

4. Fragm. Tahm. 65 mad hi mastema-. 

Among the numerous grammatical and lexical forms u Inch 
the Fragments add to oui preuous stock of Avestan woids, 
maybe mentioned two in Fragment Tahmuias 65 (cf Dai- 
mesteter Le ZA, m 66 ) The text alludes to the camel in 
xut, uhtrahe ... .madia mastemahe. The form madia is a loc. 
sg. of a stem mad ‘ intoxication ’ and is to be brought into 
connection with the nom pi. madho m Ys. X, 4, but baldly 
with Fiagm Niraug. 30. As foi mastemahe , the Sanskrit 
matta- of the ‘ must-elephant ’ ( mattahastm- ) is now quotable 
for the Aa eston camel whose passionate charactenstics are so 
graphically poitiayed m Yt XIY, 12 seq 

5. Fragm Tahm. 11 tailhai esta 

A pcition of Fragm. Tahm. 11, i. e , vanharestascit maghnen- 
tascit srdiaySis is not translated by Darmesteter Le ZA in 55, 
but it is commented on by Baitholomae IF. r 367. As Dar- 
mestetei noted fiom the Pahlavi version, the allusion is to the 
condition of being undiessed (l e , without the Sudrah and 
Kusti) oi to being naked ( maghna). I should therefore 
suggest explaining the form vanharesta as v anha + h a i esta 
‘withone’s clothing thrown off’, l. e , incompletely dieted. The 
word vanha occuis m the ad], masyd-vanha 1 serving as clothing 
foi man’ (l. e., camel’s hair’) Yt. XIV 11, see note m my Axes— 
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Reader p -13. The verbal root /tor os employed of clothing 
m Vd V bl The redaction of the two ha s m rai\Jia[ha]reSta 
is a familiar law, cf hrarena /mo wind for hcarenMa haeimnd 
^ t X. 121, Ar Reader p 194. A farther corraption of the 
word is found m Nirang 109 1 

6 Notes ok Yabsa XI 1-3. 

One of the selections in my Arextan Reader is a portion of 
Aasna YI and I treated it m the vocabulary I have recently 
taken up this chapter again in connection with work on an 
< A^estall Dictionary whioh Professor Geldner and I arc pre¬ 
paring together I may call attention to one or two words 
which ore now explained different!j from the Pender 

(a) Zaotarem this word has been much diKiossod bat Pro¬ 
fessor Geldner and I are now inclined to derive it from a root 
zu ‘ delight, be acceptable (trans. and mtrnns ) cf. Skt prt in 
P3Yb prStar wohltliiter, liebhnber, pfleger and comjmre, 
furthermore, At ~ertstya Ys XXVTtl 9 XLYI,9,L,7 The 
Palliavi version renders this latter by dSkil dG&hl (see Mills 
Zoroattrian GdthAs pp 17 256, 334) and the Sun Lnt transla¬ 
tion of Neryosangh reproduces It by ahhtauika prtia-, vutra - 

favorable, agreeable, friend Thus uiotar would be tho 
fosterer, raiser tender, keeper' of the cow Of course tho allu¬ 
sion in the passage is to the cattle raiser, ns the warrior ond 
pnestly classes are represented in verses 2 and 3 As already 
noted m mv Ar Reader p 102 the Paldan transcription of the 
word by co£ or possibly >u{ (cf Wcatand Hang lrdd 17rti( 
Glouary p 10o) is of no direct help to ns. Iscryosangh has 
nrltttar, * taker, acceptor, keeper, retainer 

(b) hnUta m discussing this word m lr Reader p, 112, 

I gave the interpretation of the Pablavi version and referred to 
the more recent views of scholars that the word meant ‘cooked 
which I did not then feel inclined to accept A reconsideration 
of the matter, however, leads me to belie re that the speech of 
the cow refers to her milk {gam Ardtfdm fimlnino os opposed 
io prfm hniHem masculine, mwt, in Vd A , .»3 and that the sord 
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moan** ‘boiled’—the nulk being scalded to piesene it. This is 
the moio com inciting became tbc word JntUtaahveUtu-, anah~ 
id da- occurs "evoial times m connection with milk anil meat, as 
the context shows m Ftagm Neiang. 37 pawyibis (lead payibls) 
Inuddis alndflats ‘'with milk that i" boded 01 not, boiledand 
pat us (read jut us) Indents ‘food that is cooked’, and otlieis 

(e) paurumaift haujumanid, pounnxuai/do kaisui/do, m tho 
crowded engagement, m the battle with its thiongs of men ’ 
The adjectne jmtrumaiii I regauled as foimcd fiom a maub 
stem—and this is right I bclie\e. Daiinedctoi gnes tlio 
Palliavi as ‘I.abad mat yahdi/amunti ’ and he piosumed that 
matte (for so lie leads) stood for *qmatte (Anc. Per", qmata); 
but theie is no necessity ni the present, case to depart iiom tho 
stuct giaminaticnl explanation, foi it, is likely that the Palihn; 
nanslator a"sociated math in <ome way with the verb Pahlaxi 
mataii , Mod. Pers. madan. In a matter of this kind one may 
well abandon the tradition , on the otliei hand m the Header 1 
toimerly rendeied Jvaisuydo by *i ace-com. se\ This was woong. 
The PahlaM -version with its lartkdv as synonym of kdr 
* action, engagement’ "hows that we ha\e plainly an allusion to 
men m action in the throng of battle. This is lightly observed 
by Daimesteter. 

These brief notes aie sent with many kind wishes to Mi. 
{Jama who has done so much to encourage the interest in tho 
sacied scuptuies of ancient Ii an. 


16th September 1899 



THF EXISTENCE OF THE MORAL IDEA. IN THE GATHA3. 
(lama XX1 Ifll—XXXT) 

Br Pbof Hbv Dn LaaatieinCb H Mills, 


As perhaps ono of the most Appropriate contributions which 
could be made to this volume I offer n discussion ns to tho 
existenco of the moral idea in the Gfithiis (discussing however 
only a small portion of them) 

In those occurrences in which the word asha is without doubt 
the designation of personal chomctor or disposition of nund 
havo we really and nt all the posibro expression of individual 
human honour 5 I think that it is impossible to answer stich a 
question except in one way And it is of tbo Inst ini]>orfunco 
for us to secure a fow entirely undoubted instances in which 
this idea becomes prominent. For, os in the caxo of philoso¬ 
phical thought in analogous inquiries oven a few well developed 
instances of the action of the purely moral idea render its pro- 
senco m every occurrence of tho word usha po**ible oa en though 
It may bo at times onty latent 

And when we recall tho oxtraordinnrA concordance of the 
differing phases of this concept as the cxprosion* containing 
thorn recur, wo shall seo all tho more tho importance of dis¬ 
covering even a single positively certain example of tins idea in 
its untnunmollod simplicity For of course it is tho moral idea 
in its various applications which alone tlointes the GiUltn* to 
that very high jKwition aoiong tho relics of ancient history 
which they are, I behove > universally conceded to occupy 
Have we then the moral ideu as distinct from a qua. I—.tijierstt 
tious veneration for ritual anywhero jto-ohvcly expressed hi 
tho G&thas and by the n>o of this word atlui / 

I think tluit the very often cited \ \AVIII, 1, give* u< on 
instance nt the A"cry outset The pm} cr for “action* toward nil, 
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or “till actions” ashd, 1 . e , “-with ashd”, that is to say, to be done 
“ with ashd” has refeience to the suppheator himself, (as of 
com sej see the first pei son singular in the immediate connec¬ 
tion The teims while of couise lecalkng asha as the ritual,, 
and Asha as the Archangel, cannot at all be taken as usurped 
to these concepts, either of them, to a predominating extent, 
because the very highly moral duty of tkoiougk care of the 
sacred heids is so hioadly expiessed. The strophe alludes to 
the wail of the heid’s soul in view as referred to m Y. XXIX, 1, 
■which was the poetical expression of secular disasteis of such 
a natrne that if they had contmued they would have menaced 
the existence of the tribes as an established nation. So that 
w r hen this Y XXVIII, 1 culminates m a prayer for the possession 
of enough of asha to fulfil the supreme duties per taming to the 
cattle culture as centring the secular mteiest, it is obvious that 
attention to the ceiemonies was not the chief duty held m view. 
Asha obviously mcluded and carried with it the expression of 
a needed fidelity m the very virtues which weie depicted almost 
in detad m Y XXIX, 2 There w e read that the Itatu needed 
was anything but a meie lecitmg priest. He was not only needed 
as clever to cany out the detail of the last system regaided as 
a business, but he was to be able to play a part m the military 
defences, all of which is further illustrated in a veiy marked 
mannei by the detail of woe depicted m Y. XXIX, 1* It is not 
the pnesthood who are bewailing sacrileges but the Herd’s Soul 
itself which roars its complaint out as legards the disastrous 
effects of the bloody laid with both slaughter and theft. And 
I regard it as an additional advantage to be able to trace the 
concept of “peisonal honour ” m connection with something 
more virde than a mere unapplied subjectn e sentiment. The 
ritual would be most naturally thought of to avert the raids, 
for it might propitiate the deity uko might interpose with 
supernatural power, but “the ritual” though of course never 
wholly excluded as an element in asha is here not at all 
indicated as the immediate idea in the matter of hard agiicul- 
tuial and pastural toil, involving defensive warfare among its 



THE EXISTENCE OF THE MORAL IDEA IN THE CjATHAS. 
( 1 atna XXmi—XA XI) 

Br Pbof Rev Db Lawrence H Mills. 


As perhaps one of tho most appropriate contributions winch 
oould be mndo to this volume I offer u discussion as to tho 
existence of tho moral idea in the Gfithns (discussing kowover 
only n small portion of them) 

In those occurrences in which the word atha is without doubt 
tho designation of personal oharootcr or disposition of mind 
havo wo really and at all the positive expression of individual 
human honour * I think that it is impossible to nnswer stick n 
question except m ono wuy And it is of tho last importance 
for us to becuro a fow entirety undoubted instances in whioh 
this idea becomes prominent. For, ns in the enso of philoso¬ 
phical thought m analogous inquiries even a few well developed 
instances of tho action of the purely moral idea render its pre¬ 
sence in on cry occurrence of tho word atha jiosinble oven thongh 
it may ho at times onty latent 

And when wo recall tho extraordinary concordance of tho 
differing phases of this concept as tho expre>sions contnming 
them recur, wo blind eoo all tho more tho importance of dis¬ 
covering even a single positively certain example of this idea in 
its untrammelled simplicity lor of course it is the monil idea 
in its vnrion* applications which alone elevates the GfLthas to 
that \ery high position among tho relics of ancient history 
which thej are, I believe umversalh conceded to occnpv 
Have we then tho moral idea at distinct from a qtuu*i-su]K*rpti- 
tioas veneration for ntual anywhere positively expressed in 
the Gatkas and by the u-e of tins word iithai 

I think that the no rj often cited A VAVIII, 1 gives us an 
in'daiKC at the >cn oubot Tito prater for "actions toward all,' 
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or “all actions” ashd, 1 . e , “with ashd”, that is to say, to be done 
“with ashd” has reference to the supplicatoi himself, (as of 
course ) see the first peison singular m the immediate connec¬ 
tion The teims while of course lecallmg asha as the ritual, 
and Asha as the Archangel, cannot at all he taken as usurped 
to these concepts, either of them, to a predominating extent, 
because the very highly moral duty of thoiough caie of the 
sacred heids is so broadly expiessed. The strophe alludes to 
the wail of the herd’s soul m view as refeired to in Y XXIX, 1, 
which was the poetical expiession of secular disasteis of such 
a natuie that if they had continued they would have menaced 
the existence of the tribes as an established nation. So that 
when this Y XXVIII, 1 cuhiunates m a prayer for the possession 
of enough of asha to fulfil the supreme duties pertaining to the 
cattle culture as centring the secular interest, it is obvious that 
attention to the ceiemomes was not the chief duty held m view. 
Asha obviously included and carried with it the expression of 
a needed fidelity m the very virtues which were depicted almost 
in detail in Y. XXIX, 2 There we read that the Ratu needed 
was anything but a mere reciting priest. He was not only needed 
as clever to cany out the detnd of the vast system regarded as 
a busmens, but he was to be able to play a part m the military 
defences, all of which is fuithei lllustiated m a leiy marked 
mannei by the detail of woe depicted m Y. XXIX, 1 It is not 
the priesthood who are bewadmg sacnleges but the Herd’s Soul 
itself which loais its complaint out as legards the disastious 
effects of the bloody laid with both slaughter and theft And 
I regaid it as an additional advantage to be able to trace the 
concept of “peisonal honoui ” m connection with something 
more a lrde than a mere unapplied subjectn e sentiment. The 
ritual would be mo^t naturally thought of to avert the iaul«, 
foi it might piopitiato the deity who might mteipo«e with 
supernatuial power, but “the ritual” though of course ncvei 
wholly excluded as an element in asha n here not at all 
indicated as the immediate idea in the matter of hard agricul- 
tuial and pastuial toil, involving defensive warfare among its 
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•Unties And m new of tins practical interest here pushed so 
prominently forward in this Y XX Vill 1 the atha m the next 
following strophe (according to which athdt hacd) the supplicator 
prays to attain to the rewards ayapld of the two worlds of the 
boddy and of the mental (or "spiritual most immediately 
expresses the moral idea of conscientious desert on the very 
score of which the snpplicator makes his prayer 
As regards Y XX VIIT, 5 while the concept of rhetorical 
personification is the immediate effect produced upon us by tho 
remarkable words Ashd kat thed dar(e)tdnf I cannot (even after 
the most conscientious effort to repudiate tho deeper thought) 
deny that it is present immediately under the surface of tho 
rhetorical figure To hold that tho composer wished to see 
ajha as tho “holy people ' again would be to reduce the passage 
to an absurdity as would be the new that he wished to see the 
“ntuul. Both tho people and tho ritual went with him in what¬ 
ever diminished force (see Y XL VI, 2) wherever he sojourned 
If Y XXVIII, 1 expresses a desire for “actions done with un¬ 
swerving fidelity (ashd ) os to the labours of the commumtv for 
physical existence and if ashdl Iiacd in Y XXVIII 2 pointedly 
expresses that moral merit which the composer is praying in tho 
very words to seo rewarded, then Asltd in this "i XXVIII, 5 must 
mean something closely m analogy with these ideas TYhntover 
tho rhetorical personification covers in the striking expression it 
must incindo something more than ceremonial exactness. How 
olso could a sensible poreon possibly make use of such phraseo¬ 
logy— u 0 Athd when shall I see thee’ ' meaning ‘shall I 
indeed seo thee ' Taming to another section, it is not posslblo 
to deny that ashdt ham m Y XXIX, 6 exprc*«c* tho moral idea 
In view of all that goes before and of all that follow* after ‘Xot 
a single chief is foond for us here”, nor one athdt hacd. This 
last expression can again not bo confined to tho mere sense 
“according to rule ’ FIcnty of leaders endowed with external 
sanctions had been presented, but Zarathnshtm is selected for 
a special reason asido from tho “regularity of an appointment 
according to statute. That ren*on partakes largely of tho moral 
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with such a word as JlrdmaAf "that we mar live see the 
vigorous action depicted in the section beginning a* it does ^ 
with an allusion to a murderous foe actually at the moment 
in the field and ravaging the settlement, Garthdo nmervncaite, 

Y XXXI 1 It wbb no moment to think merely of exact¬ 
ness m the ntnal The saintly chieftain wishes to convert 
the fanatical hordes if possible bv an appeal to the fire-ordeal 
and the doctrines till then * not listened to ” (aaflthla) In 
the very midst oF the bloody scenes be seems to have had 
hope of bringing bis fell enemies to terms by rebgiona ap¬ 
peals as well as bv military menace for so he alternates his 
hen ye them all with the halberd (Y X XX T 18) that we 
may live according to ti fha* must mean here predominantly 
‘according to tight became the violent action depicted in 
n straggle for the throne ( see Y XXXI 15) pushes the idea 
of ntual aside ( Ritual and ceremonies beoomo uppermost in 
the thoughts in times and scenes of peace and meditation) 

At regards /itrws <1 arhahyd in 1 XXXI 21 I should say 
that the words cited mmt contain a moral element in view of 
4hea*A/*mofY XXXI 22 In the fulness of arfm must mean 
more than in the completeness of the ntnal in new of the 
strong terms on each side of it Healthfnl weal and death¬ 
lessness are the good mentioned immediately before From 
bis own power he is *urv, the protecting head or refuge. He 
givea the strength ru^/run* (N B) of the samtlv man the 
orthodox cittxen wAI^ui mamxnhv to him who in deeds 
(tyrtnifinais tho analogous \ edio cvautuSia is used of 
** mtghtv deeds and has nothing to do with ‘ceremonies ) 
is his fnend and Inn .vt d a*hah/ti evidently expresses the 
“spirit m which all this is to bo done God will reward His 
faithful adherent in the fulness of His jaslice The idea of 
ntnal seems to be categorically excluded. It is a question 
of fair dealing between master and laborious servant 

l uirrrttty of Oxf nl <8«ytcmVr 1S09 



A VESTA AS. 

By Pbof X Gtelbner 


In Y IX, 15 the traditional text runs 
yd aojisto yd taucisto 
yo tJiicalJis/std yo dsjsto 
yo .as i ei ethrajdstem 6 
ctbaiat mainnao ddmdn 
and smnlaily in Yt X, 98 

• • • • 
yo as verethrajdstemd yasatandm 
fralhstaite pad) dya zemti 
mithrd yd loin'a-yaoyaodis 

With legald to tlie A vesta woid as the mteipietation is still 
not cleai The Pahlavi translatoi renders the w ord by ait and 
sees m it the 3 sg nnpf of ah ‘to hewhich sometimes is as 
(e g , Y XXXI, 9 , XXXIV, 8, Tend IX, 48) or sometimes ds 
=Ved. ds, Skt dstt XeriosenglTs rendering in the piesent 
passage is yo ’sti vrjayai attamo jdtah paraloktndm n si dibit yah. 
But as cannot possibly be a veib, for the piedicate of the sentence 
is found m abaiat or in fmlhstdrte of the following line We^ 
tergaaid sought to bung as into connection with the following 
word as a compound, and Justi assigns to this compound the 
meanmg ‘very 'uctonous’ (seln siegieich) The language of the 
Avesta does mdeed recognize such a strengthening piefix This 
is found, for example, m asaojaiiliem Y IX, 8 The Pahlavi 
Yersion lendeis it by labed But the form of this piefix is 
always as (-h:-") never as . 

The context of the two passages m question allows one lather 
to mfei that as is the pimcipal noun of the sentence and th.it 
the following genitnes —ddmdn or yazatandm depend upon it. 
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Sometime* wo mav learn a les«on e\ cn from a mu toko of tho 
Pahlan translation I behove that the translation of ascii in 
Y XLVI, 18 bv fowl m the Pahlavi Vernon althoagh it is erro- 
neoo load u* nevertheless m the nght direction As stated, I 
doubt the correctness of tho explanation of as there os font!, but 
I can learn from it that the Palilavi translation recognizes an as 
which it brings into connection with ast (bone body) translated 
by tantl ( orresponding to Skt dstJu asllatn the Ave^ta has ge- 
nerall) a consonant stem ast (Iiito-s-is) in astdm astronl, 
azdebin hr the side of tins there appears ijlso ast a or astan nnd 
occn ionall> asti (e g., "it XIII 11 Vend XV, 7 in my 
edition! In addition to tins a*f asfi ‘bone, body the A\e*ia lias 
also n second asti, n masculine winch us connected with it by 
etymology and meaning Tin. asti signifies member, a «ociato , 
espeualh m tho Gath&s, e g, yan?/ r tsp&i dray demanui 
astayd ‘For all etcmit\ they ore members of the hooso of 
Satan — \L11, 11 ilHljS denidnS hailhifd aiihen astai/v they 
become \ontuble member* m the liouse of Satan'—XI I\ 11 
nl~iBt / astis the most helpful mendier—associate — It \\\I,22 

Furthermore, ji^t n. ast ‘bone, body lias the moro rare secon 
dary form ast/ so comersclv asti ‘mcndior has tho more raro 
duplicate fonn ast Tin ast becomes as according to tho 
familiar phonetic law tlmt final t mu'! l>o dropped uftor an 
original /, hut n mum* after an / which is not original o g 
anas instead of n/tas-t hut mGtst in tend of viS/th-t, cf Jach*on, 
An A\eda C mnimar’ § 11*2 \ote I therefore, trim late tho 
\ nsna pa sage nliovo c itetl s who wn* the mo*t t Jcfonous member 
(as) of tlie crentnro> of the two Spirit 

As for asrit in \L^ I 18 I still Isdicxo that it i* norm sg 
of a pronominal stem a self I myself , with winch wo mm com¬ 
pare ?h i/»il in mynlf—1 \\\11,1, thmU ‘from tin '•elf — 
^ \\\\, 10 

]GtU Odof-cr lSdO 



KING FARID L r N AND A FEW OF J1IS AMULETS 
AND CHARMS 

Era AD IvAYAS.lI EllAL.lI Kvxg\ 


Latoi Paw wilting*., and among them the lknayet*, gne 
a few chaims 01 amulets foi a\eitmg lanom cmK I gne in 
this papci some of those ehaims which aie connected with the 
name of King Faridftn Most of these cl la mn Ime not been 
published as yet I aLo gne my tiambitions ot them chauns. 

We see fiom them chauns that the name of King Faiidun 
is prominently mentioned in them Let us examine why it 
is so From the AveMa and latei Pahhn 1 and Pazend wntings, 
xve lea in that King Faudhn was a peison, who had discoieied 
many lemedies foi physical euls 

It appears fiom the Farvaidin Yadit (Yt 13, 131) that he 
had discoveied remedies, agaimt seieial complaints such as 
itches, hot feiei, humour, weakness, ague, and agaimt the 
plagues of the «ei pent Accoidingto the Dadestan-i Dinik, 
he w r as full of lemedies (pffi baeshaza 1 ) Again, we learn 
fiom the Aban Ya slit (Yt 5, Gl) that he possessed supeinatuial 
power It w by this power that he once made Vifta Naiaza 
fly away in the form of a bird Aceoidmg to the Belli am Yasht 
(Yt II, 35-10), Fandtin had with him a bud oi the feather 
of a bud, by means of which he could do extiaoidmaiy things. 

This reminds one of the stoiy of the bud Simuigh and 
Zdl m the Shah-Eameh The bud, which had nounshed him 
wdien infant and when deserted by his fathei Sam, had given 
him some of its featheis with instructions that he may bum 
one of the featheis when m difficulty When the feathei was 

i Vide S. B E, Yol XVIII, ch XXXVI, 135 IW<? S XJ-s | « as 
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so burnt, the bird invnmblv went to tbe place where it was 
bn rat and offered help to ZaL According to Firdonsi an 
angel had taught him m secret the art of magic and it was by 
means of this art that he had stopped from rolling n big piece 
of rock winch his brothers had, out of jealousy, set rolling from 
tho top of a mountain to kill him.* ** 

It seems that Fandftn (Av Thrnetaona) was to the Persians 
what jEsculflpius was to the ancient Greeks. According to 
Mirkhond, Fnndftn alwnys treated physicians with great re¬ 
spect, and frcqnenth reasoned with them concerning the medicine 
of the human con tituhon.* 

According to Hannsa, as he was the inventor of medicine 
the Tartdi t amulets or formulas of exorcism bonr hi» name 

Accord mg to Tabn, he was the first who had studied tho 
science of astronomy and was the founder of the science of 
medicine 

All these references tend to show why tho name of Faridfln 
was invoked m amulets and charms intended to euro or keep 
off all kinds of physical and mental evils 


1 A Pahlavi "Strang (Charm) for tho Destruction of 
Noxious l reatures 

w -^L) * w ft -“fST -^rtHJ » no 

mjyy fijwj 

'rtIO "<u »ll • R.JL, 

* *- ) J VJ*- J U U J tf-JJ- 

11 lu u-j u 1 -^ ,jy. 

• Sbe»« Mirkhond, p. 162. 

** Le prearffr n India 1 astronomic j .. e t II fat U foodateor de U 
-science de U n*-didnc Tabri par Zotenbcrg tome 1 p. lit) 
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-6U !)£/ ^renj-Jr® w J),^ U ^u f,y 

J^UUr^l v -gu Mil ^-"(£15 -MM v }|g; ^-v£y 

c°o s^Vy- 

“ By (flic help of) ilic name of the Cicufor Alima M.uda, 
on the Adamlmm.ul day ol the Adamlfumail month, I luvo 
tied down the mouth" of all noxioii" creatine". of the Daevas 
and Drftj". of the Yfdu", and Pnmk.is of the tyrant'*, oi the 
Kail" and Kar«ipan«. ot the "liinei" and robbei", ol vohes and 
tyrants By (the help ol) the name ol God, by (the help oQ Iho 
hod} ofFmidAn. b\ (the help of) Ihe name of (lie "tar Tish¬ 
ir} a, of the stai Sat.eaes-a, of ihe "tni Yanant of ihe stars 
Haptomnea, (I ha\e tied down the mouths of all noxious 
-cicatmcs, Dues a*, )” 


2 A IVizenil Nirang (Cliaun) for the Destruction of 
Noxious Cicaturcs . 

«>3 -^>3 •3- u - a o^e •j^tyjp *€£3 •s%jy— u ^m- u j 

oJjjj) • o — U J •£r-«'hQ2, 

.j «J •U&5 *J •?#} *-"0 .-^3^-ug-A)£y-u j -c^j 

->3 Aj^g «J^- uj € d-"0^3 1 

d^^- u ^- UJ » Jj (52. •■fS-’t&no .er-«d><s3. .*)*£ 

-j -erA*"^ • j -e*l --"o ® 

d^Qi-"^- 0 - 5 •kco.^xy. d-"ivp *6^5 -tW- 

-o ,Ju j><52. *-"0 ->3 -^>3 *<a.W 

-j *c$ «j^) o "} 

*j .e. u ^-*£. j c^j -"w 

“ I tie down the mouths of all cieatuies of the species of 
rats and cats, so that they may not do any harm or evil in tho 
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hou«e. 3Ia\ health and fame be to me By (tho help of) the 
name of Ahura Mazda, and b} (the help of) the strength and 
glory of Fandftn, eon of Atlrny un (I tio down the months of 
rats and cats) 

u Bj (tho help of) the name of Ahnra Mazda, and by (tho 
help of) the strength nnd glory of Fandftn eon of Athwyon 
I ho down tho mouths of all creatures of tho species of snnho 

Br (the help of) tlio name of Ahura 3Inzdn and hi (tho 
help of) the strength and glory of Fandftn, son of -^thwr&n, 
I he down tho months of nil creature* of tho species of wolf 


3 A Paicnd Mmng of nn nranlet (yj*!) for avoiding 
illness nnd the harmful effects of the evil eve 

* <r£>c alii « 4 l 

t'h-'eli- > oPt jv -.W—V"-) |4u»tA-“ 
■> > ■I’tefl) M«^5 ■> s *J-* 

1 > 

Here mu t be written the nanio of tho ( jj lP u ^) }<«!>& » 
person for whom tho Tnvl* is made 

—o uuttfi- -j > ^15 ~ r> 

j jVwi ) -*3 do*—-r *'-- 1 -^*o» 

rwiiJ t-“r -«e |*uafii-« 

<**•) _po - J£y jj-voMt^tr j«y y--i 

•-!£> 

B\ (theh(l|i of) thenamo of God and h\ ^tlio help of) the 
name of the strength nnd glory of Fandftn son of Athwvan, 
I hn\e cheeked (from huch nnd such a peixm) fotcr and all 
other affliction* winch proceed from Gan A Mlnft, tho Dcrs nnd 
Brflj* the hlk and Karnpon tbo tvrants and nnners the 
^ bmog the sorcerers nnd tho fairic* 
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By (the Iiclp of) the *hength mid glory of Faiidfin, son 
of Athwyan, I June closed all (evil) eye* By (the help of) 
the strength and povei of the glory of Fandftn, son of 
Athwyan, by (the help of) the strength of *tais and planets 
may the body he healthy ! May it be *o ' May he (i e r 
the person for whom the Tav 1/ ib made) haA e good life and 
pio*penty (lit, good marks) ! May he be happy ’ Amen 1 ” 


*J tr&E. [?^| *G*1 

-> * c ^5 •S' j v mU f 

— t V-u> •> •1^ ao^AuJ-ulj 

Heie mnst be ( ci u J cu •> •> 

AMitten the name of the person for vhom the Taviz ) 

1* made •-'ojj) 


“ By (the help of) the name of God and by (the help of) the 
name of the strength and glory of Fandhn, son of AtlrwyaU,. 
this fever and other illnesses (of such and such a person) are 
checked from the evil mfluence (or artful tucks) of the Drftj, 
iiom the Avounds of the (evil) eye, whether of lelations or 
non-i elation*, of the Klks and Karapans, of transgressors and 
.DaeA a-Avorsluppeis, the tyrants and smneis, the Ashmogs, the 
*oi cei ers and the fairies May God grve him health ! May 
health and fair fame be to him T Amen ! ” 
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THE FARSI AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY 
CALENDARS 

a studt ur thi rarroKT of chboxoixkjt 
By R P Kabkabia 


I thinly, I cannot inuko a better and more appropriate contn 
bntion to tbo volnmo to be published in honour of oar \ ener- 
ablo friend than thw one connected with a subject in which ho 
has token a lifelong nnd keen interest and for the elucidation of 
which he has done much more than any scholar of our generation 
The Porsi Calendar its history and vicissitudes among our 
people, 1ms been tho one great object of his study from his early 
days, and its rectification owing to the miscalculation of our 
ancestors in Indio, the steadfast aim of his life Ins mission 
almost to tho modem Panes I do not intend to discuss the 
subject of tho Pam Calendar so ably nnd exhaustively denlt with 
by him, in all its parts I purpose on tho present occasion to 
note the very curious resemblance which the Calendar of tbo 
French Revolution bears to this ancient (alendar of tho Per¬ 
sians This resemblance is striking as shall l>e seen, and ha 
so far as I know not been pointed out b\ nnv one Some 
friends in Europe whom I consulted about it agreed with mo m 
this Hcnco I shall proceed to noto the resemblance in this 
paper 

AVlien the French nation overthrew in tho lost dccado of 
tho eighteenth century the order estnbli hed in their country 
for several eentnrics thej pursued the policy of thorough 
and tried to reiolntlomse oiervthing They wore not content 
with a radical clmnge m their politics and system and method of 
government, but introduced innovations of the most startling 
nature m nearh every department of life. They swept a Ido 
*11 thevr tradition* and wanted to break completed with tho 
past of which thev would not hare anj even vestiges Tiny 
not only clmnged their rulers and methods of admlm<tnition 
tho geographical dm ion* of their country their mllitnrv and 



financial systems, tlien cunency and taxation; they went to 
the length of destioymg then ancient and tnne-honouied re¬ 
ligion, expelhng the name of God fiom then veiy language, 
and substituting a new atheistic worship of so-called Reason 
m its place Proceeding to details they changed then history, 
making all the pi e-Revolutionary penod a blank, then system of 
weights and measure*, and finally even then cia and their Calen¬ 
dar The idea mspmng all these changes was that of wiping 
out of the nnnd and memoi y of the people then detested past. 
The means the Revolutionary politicians adopted to cany out 
this idea were very detestable as in the case of the overtln ow 
of the monarchy and leligion In some changes, however, 
they showed themselves veiy reasonable The refoims of the 
system of weights and measures, and of the Calendai are tv o 
of these, 

M Thieis well chaiactenses the motives that piompted 
these changes “ A fondness foi regularity and a contempt 
foi obstacles could scaicely fail to maik a revolution which was 
at once philosophical and political It had divided the countiy 
into eighty-tin ee equal poitions , it had given umfoimity to the 
civil, leligious and nnlitaiy administrations , it had equalised all 
the parts of the public debt; it could not avoid regulating 
weights and measures and the division of time. It is tiue that 
this fondness for uniformity, degenerating into a spmt of system, 
nay, even into a mama, caused the necessary and atti active 
varieties of nature to be too often forgotten. But it is only in 
paioxyms of this land that the human nnnd effects great and 
difficult legenerations The new system of weights and mea¬ 
sures, one of the most admirable creations of the age, was the 
result of this audacious spirit of innovation ”* This same fond¬ 
ness for regularity and umfoimity urged them to refoim the 
division of time and substitute a new Calendar foi the one then 
in vogue m the country m common with neaily all the other 
countries of Europe, the Julian Calendai 


* History of the French Revolution Vol III., p 216. 



The best scientists that the Revolutionaries possessed, men 
like Ikilly the Astronomer Camus and others -were employed 
to construct this new Calendar on what were termed philosophi¬ 
cal and scientific principle?. The result of their labours i* <* 
famous in history as the French Revolutionary Calendar and 
it is this philosophical Calendar that beers such a close resem¬ 
blance to the ancient Parsi Calendar It is not known whether 
the French scholars deliberately modelled theirs on the latter 
But there can be little doubt of their knowledge of this ancient 
Calendar, as they were all learned men who spent a long time 
on constructing their scheme and who must have been well 
equipped with the historical lore of their subject. That these 
French scientific men should have consciously or unconsciously 
adopted with some changes the ancient Parsi Calendar when 
commissioned to formulate a new division of timo on philoso¬ 
phical principles, is a great compliment to the Parsi sagos of 
antiquity who were the authors of the latter 

We shall sketch here briefly this now Revolutionary 
Calendar The year was divided into twelve months of thirty 
days each uniformly and to make up the three hundred and 
sixty five days of the solar year five additional days were added 
at the end of the twelfth month. Every four years to mark a 
leap year a sixth additional day was ndded. These days were 
called Joun CornplSmenlairei, and were set apart for national 
festivals under the somewhat absurd name of San*-cxdlotidet — 
a name, which, as Thiers says, must be granted to the time, and 
which is not more absurd than many others adopted by nation*. 
These extra days at the end of tho year were considered sacred, 
each being dedicated to some great virtue or »enhmcnt In 
honour -of which festivals were held The first Jonr Complt f- 
wrtfrurt? was dedicated to Gemot the second to Lalcnr the 
third to AeWr Deeds tho fourth to Retranlt the fifth and last 
ti t/prtm* This last it may bo noted in passing was a very 


I hire piren thU ll»t according to TMcts (Hitt "\ ol. III, P-317) 
JUgart {French Hentbttvn Yob II p. 34), Sir Harm Ylchobs, who ffrev 
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cunous and unique festival, quite cliaracteiistic of the French, 
nation and those Revolutionary days It was a sort of political 
carnival of twenty-foui hours, during which people should bo 
allowed to say or to write, with impunity, whatever they pleased 
concerning eveiy public man. “It was foi opinion to do justice 
upon opinion itself; and it behoved all magistrates to defend 
themselves by their virtues against the truths and the calumnies 
of that day ”* The sixth Jour Compleinentaire in sextile years 
was dedicated to the Revolution , and on this festival the French 
were to celebrate with grand solemnity the period of their 
enfranchisement and the institution of the republic. The 
national oath to live free or die was to be renewed on this day.f 

Passing fiom the year to the month, we find that it was 
divided into three periods of ten days each, the old division of 
the week being abolished These weie called Decadu But in 
practice the French dropped this division, and used the number 
of the day of each month of then Calendai. f 

The names of the months were taken from the seasons to 
which they belonged They commenced the yeai on the 22nd 
of September, the day of the true autumnal equinox which also 
coincided with the foundation of the Republic m 1792 Hence 


in lus very useful Chronology of History , an excellent account of this 
Revolutionary Calendai, with tables, &c , for comparing the new and the 
old, gives a somewhat diffeient dedication of these days According to 
him, the first was dedicated to Virtue, and the rest to Genius, Labour, 
Opinion and Rewards, respectively (<Chronology of History , p 172). 

# u Nothing’’, remarks Thiers, “could be more grand or moie moral 
"than tins idea If a moie finghty destiny has swept away the thoughts 
-and the institutions of that period, its vaBt and bold conceptions ought 
not to be made the butt of ridicule The Romans have not been held 
ridiculous, because on the day of triumph, the soldier placed on the 
-car °f the triumpher, was at hbeity to utter rvhatever his hatred or hie 
mirth suggested ” (op cit , p 217 ) 

f (Nicholas op cit ) 

t Nicholas, p 173 
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-tho first throe months belonged to Autumn and were called. 
Vtndimmre t Vintage month, Brumatre i Foggy month, 
and Fnmairt t e , Sleety month. The next three -were tho^e 
of "Winter their names being iYirote Snowy month, Plutio*t 
Rainy month, and Ventose Windy month. The following three 
feE in Spring Germinal, Bndding month, FlorSal, Flower} 
month, and Pnwrtal Pasture month The la^t three falling 
in Summer had the names of Mesudor Harvest month. Per- 
ndor or Thermulor Hot month, and Fructidur or Fruit month. 

Tho day was divided into ten parts. hew dials were 
ordered for the purposo of putting into practice this now method 
of calculating time but not to attempt too mnch nt once this 
latter reform was postponed for a year ( Thiers ) 

8uch in its broad outline wns tho Frcnoh Revolutionary 
Calendar It was first used on tho 2Gtb of ISovembcr 179T 
and was discontinued on the 31st of December 1805 when tho 
Gregorian was rewnned. In spite of its smenhfio claims and 
its simplicity and uniformity it passed awn} with the extra¬ 
ordinary times and ideas that had inspired its construction nnd 
adoption, and now lives only in hi. ton owing to certain grent 
ei cuts of tho Revolutionary period being named after these new 
Re volution an dntes of this ( alendnr 

It will haie l»eon seen that thus new Calendar differs m 
toto from the Tulinn and Gregorian used liy almost nil the 
Clin.tutn nation of the world Tho*e who know the Tarsi 
Calendar will also have seen how cloacl} it re*omble* this In its 
chief principles To bring this ont elenrh let us go a little 
into detail Tho year is divided according to tho Pnr*i 
( nlen<lar into twtlvo months of thirti (lavs each and to com 
jlete the onllnary solar } cor five additional days arc adde<l nt 
the < nd of the twilfth month To prodneo n correspond! nee 
1 m tween the senwm and the civil year n sixth additional day 
wa< added even* four vear* in fonner time though this 
fratwrt ha di appeared during the la t several contone* from 
the 1 nr-l ( nlendar a it is In vogue in India und the intended 



con e^pondenoe ontnoh* muittuined ‘ Tlu*st* complementary 
cl »\sate hold \oi\ s.ten'd ,tnd called alter t lit* most snored pint 
ol the AnM.t the (no (i.itlns oi tin* hol\ lnmns of Zoioaster 
himself Tho\ mo dins ol -oleum festnnls hold m (ho men tost 

% o 

10'pot I bv (ho people 

f i here is no week m the P.nsi ( aloud.u, a poculiaiit\ m 
an hioh 11 diflers fiom tin* Christ cut Hindu and otlioi calendars, 
pisi as ir lO'Oinhles the Fieneh f 

Though th<* months an* not called like iliose in tin* Fionoh 
C ilend.u alter ilio seasons the si\ great leasts that roinilaih room 
e\or\ other month no so named The names oi these least-? 
called iho (-rahainh.its piosent some einnolo<£ieal difHctilt> , hut 
it is -triced h\ all that ihov ha\e much to do with tin* season* 
The ei'nnolo^ie* assigned to them In Roth shows that we lime 
old n lines oi the seasons m the Cahamhai' I\Ii Kama follows 
Roth in Jim Vanihfnshvma n, thus, nndsummei mauJhjioza- 
wmo imdspun^ inanlhr/nn i/a. midwint<*i (Roth) oi time* of 
leisine and n*st (Kama) J ) iul/\h-/uifn/a, hane*t turn*, a>/(ith- 
wma and li(tnH('p«h)iaul/t(ii/(t aie jm//li*s s-i i]I to the ef\mo- 
lo<£ists and subject to guesses Gei^ei thus stuns u]i 
knowledge on this subject l * !M*aidlno/aioima dono.* > »*' - 
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spring Mai dhyoahema, midsummer Jlaidhyfiiryu mid¬ 
winter or more accurately midyear The first is called llio 
time of bloa«onnng, the second the time of the hay crop, the 
third the autumn or hay time Paitishhahva is generally under¬ 
stood as the time of the com crop, harvest time and w> Is fitly 
called corn bearing * Ayathrema is according to Both s in¬ 
genious exposition, the time in ■which the cattle return from 
the mountain pastures and the rams are allowed to go to the 
ewes. The explanation of the name Hamaspatmaidhya offers 
the greatest difficulty In the opinion of Roth this is the time 
in which the fanner makes his preparations for the sowing I 
would rather adopt the opinion of C de Hnrlex in referring 
this name to tho great feast of the manti and the solemn prepara¬ 
tions for it. * 

The resemblance of the names of the French Revolutionary- 
months like Meuulor harvest-month, and nirot* snowy month 
to the names of these Gnhambars Is obvious. 

As the day was to bo divided into ten ports in the I rench, 
it is divided into fi\o parts in tho Parsi Calender The*o ih* 
divisions are called jdht and each is called by a peculiar name 
Five good genii preude oi cr these parts t 

As to the antiqmtv of tins Aie*ta and Pam Galondar 
thongh wo cannot fix the (late when it was first introduced, }ol 
it n one of the most ancient in the world And many nations 
of antiquity seem to lia\o adopted many of its peculiarities 
ilr Kama is of opinion that tho Jews and Cappadocians 
liorrowed tho names of their month* from tins Calendar t 
Tho Egyptian Calendar resembles tho Parsi much and it aI*K» 
teems to have borrowed many points from it The Egyptian 


* OtL Kallnr Cap. V Geiger it may be said does not agrwi 
with Both in deriving the Ga Lun ha r names from the season* and bo do 
some other critic* Cj Kara»jl Kanga Kkunltk Arrta pp. 1M-6. 

t Geiger YoL 1 p.lWdX Kama op. ciL p. 3"o 
Zar&oAU Abiyas 'No. VTL, pp. 
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year commonly called “the Vague Yeai ' was chided mto 
twelve months of thirty days each with an addition of five 
Epagomenm 01 lntercalaiy day*, aftei the twelfth month. 
Mr Reginald Stuait Poole, the late eminent Egyptologist, 
thinks it piobahle that it was instituted at a lemote peuod. 
Yet he says that “ piobablv the hist colonisers of Egypt 
brought the Vague Yeai fiom the land of Shinar ”* The eras 
known as those of Habonassai and of Diocletian haie also 
adopted the old Paisi method of having supplementary days at 
the end of the Year Even the latei Mahomedan luleis of 
Persia so opposed to eiery thing Zoioactiian, adopted it and 
still use a Calendar which comes veiy near to the ancient 
Parsi f When Akbai changed the Mahomedan Calendai in 
his dominions in India, he adopted this Paisi Calendar with 
his new Ilahi Eia And this is cuilent at the piesent, day in 
Hyderabad, Deccan 

The Paisi Calendai being thus famous m histoiy and tho 
exeniplai of many othei famous ones, and it being moreover 
simple and lational, it is not suipiling that the Fiench RcaoIu- 
tionaiy scientists when bent on introducing a new Calendar 
avowedly based on philosophic pi maples, w r ith then passion 
for simplicity and lationahty should h<n e modelled theus on 
the ancient Parsi Calendai, the model of many of then pie- 
decessois m Asia, Afuca and Eiu ope, m ancient, medieval and 
modem times Such being the antiquity and impoitant posi¬ 
tion m the histoiy of clnonology of this Calendar, it behoves 
the Paisis of to-day to keep up its scientific character by 
hastening to puige it fiom the inaccniacies introduced into it, 
in the coiuse of centune 5 :, by the igiioiance and mchffeience of 
their fugitive ancestors in India 

6th October 1899 

* Hottc JCgyptwcac 1851, p 6 

t Kama op cil p 452 




A FEW STATEMEN' IS OF THE AYESTA AS UNDERSTOOD 
BY THE WRITERS OF THE BEYlYET 
Ehvad Edaut Kererabpji Axtla, 


In the f*tud} of tho hwtory of the Pnrsi religion tho- 
lierdyrtt play nn important part They give tl* an idea 
of how wmo of tho htntements of the Aveeta were understood 
hy tho Zoran*>tnans of Persia and India nhout 300 years ago 
Tho object of this paper is to present q fow passage* from the 
Henlyet # which interpret parallel parages in the Ave*ta os 
then understood by tho j>eople Tho passages of the Borovets 
nrc here given for the first timo As a translation of tho 
pa«sagw will not 1 h lerv mtcl ligiblo I will giro hero n roiy: 
free icirnphruM* 


1 The fi\c hpintual faculties 

The fi\e spiritual facnlties l*die\ed to bo innate in men 
are Jdn (Vital Force) 7 artln (Soul) 1 IM (Lon»cienee) Bo c 
(intelligence) and trClutr (the ( imrdmn spirit) &**> T 
XXVI 4 ( If I X\W l. hi \I\ 27 U, and Ilib/okht 
XuX 

In tho Horovct of Durxu kurom-ud Din tliere i a long 
description of them ns follow 
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jJ f lrlj ‘J- ‘■ ■-I’ u 1 J J is lj*« k 

jl, j* j j o'jj j *-*' >'>y 3 o 5 

| ! y j U-« j yl—jfc. J iJ _jiuQ u» ph It 

jS I J *X 1 -* J *» «*f*J ^ Aftf J *X« (j 1 < 23 ^ 

j y' j * x ** ^ y <*-* J 8.1^ 

CjL-jI^J y» l-A. J --^ »ljJj,j£j j yk jle ^JUk yjU. 

«Xxf jyf jl 'w~-« I o 1J J ‘-'J T ^ ^CT s-vl^ j] A-— LJ 

'—I • Jit l tfj ** 1 J V 5 ^ } X e)f ^ 

OJ3i! tfl jl UJ- 1- J !>*■ Jbjl 

J ij— A±^ If (;,! J «■£**•* lib 1> Cl^- 

>■ <-—y J (^J J CP.X*- J If 1 J ^J J olj * 1 " 1 

o Lu J _^j- L. yj- J ij- AvJ of) 

ylii y^'x-y (J-I j ijjlj »K) l> j bj- 

3 L» ‘-*--1 t £,j±~ fS cfAj lj ^ j* I it*. j _ja 

XA*I^- 

It Ins been mentioned in tbo sacred writings of the Ayest* 
that a man s actions during his earthly career are remunerated, 
offer Ins death, and that the man is rewarded or pnmshed 
as ho doors es. It farther states that there ore fivo spiritual 
faculties ►’opposed to be innate in tlie human Wly They hove, 
according to their nature and efficacy control over entire 
human action 

M The function of Zhi<? (spirit) is to rule o\cr intelligence 
understanding and judgment so that each may perform its 
dutj and co-opera to for the entire welfare of tbo bod} 

TIjo function of Frvhar is to giro wliolo<omenc«s to 
tlio food which men eat and to remo\o every indigestible matter 

“Tlw function of i&trchi (Mini) u to restrain man from doing 
evil, to milrtcc him to speak good word and abstain from crll 
one* If protect the l>ody of man through superior wi dom 
gnrs him an idea of hea\en und hell in dream directs him to 
make choice of what u good and rijeot what is owl 



‘*The function ot Jan (Vital Form) i- to -uppoif the hotly 
and Keep u in delight ami luppiuo—. It give- ugom to all 
the limb-. increu-os the lie.it of tlie both, and times away 
di-cn-o- ami -ltkne— from it. 

“The tunction of Afho (eon-eiont a) is to admonish the 
hod\, tlie Mini and othei t ompanion- of tin* hotly to make choice of 
good deed-, and ah-tmn trom e\d . and when the hod} i- over¬ 
powered with fun. pa—ion, nwonge and mahce.it fno- to fteo 
tin* hod\ of tlie-e evil attribute-, mid with the assistance of 
other fuculne-. it warn** the hod} ng.nn-t the evil path it may 
pur-ue. -o that it nun not lm\e to tepeni in tut tiro. When tho 
hod} no longei li-ten- to the good admonition 1 'oi Con-eience 
and acts agmn-t it- direction-, it ahandon-if. J< protects tlie 
l>ody, tar as n can, from the cmI path and warn-the man 
nhout Resurrection and the final di-pen-ition ( Tan-pavin') Tho 
other faculties, Mich as Jiavau , U6v, and Prdhar are -freng- 
ihened, wlien they abstain from tho eul temptations and frauds 
oi the Dae\a-. All tho-e faculties -trengtlien the Vital Force 
in the body. When the Vital Force departs from the body, 
the lemaining four faculties al-o aoconipam it , hence they can¬ 
not remain in the hod} without the Vital Foice When tho 
faculties depart from the hod}, the Vital Force mixes itself, as 
ii were, with the wind, and Conscience leturns to heaven in com¬ 
pany with the Soul of the piou-, because tlie purity and sanctity of 
< -onscience cannot he affected b} the sms of man, .since it has no 
part in him. Itavihi , Hoc, and, Fioltar ba\e to account foi the 
good or evil a man does during his earthly cm eer, and according 
to the result of the ludgment, they recoive either eternal bliss or 
damnation. It is for this reason, that the body and Vital Force 
have not to experience any sort of torture or punishment, and 
have not to account for the earthly career, because tho body is 
solely nndei tho guidance of the fiavdn, and acts according to 
its directions. The Vital Force is aenform, and mixes itself with 
the wind, when the other faculties depart from the body, and 
the body is reduced to dust. Blood, bone-, fat, and flesh arc 
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also then reduced to dost, and hair mixes itself with trees and 
plants. Tliey are protected till the resurrection and after the 
resurrection, the Omnipotent God will make use of them m 
restoring men. 

See Avesta ( Y xxvi) where only the names of the five 
spiritual faculties ore met with. In the pns-tage, quoted above 
from the Revfiyoh is to he found a detailed account of their 
functions 


2 The TVorld and the seven Ameslui*pomld created by 
Ahum itaxdn The seven Daevas produced by Ahnmon a« the 
opponents of tho seven AmesMspands (See It I 2o A 
XIX, 43.) 

Band Kavam-ud-Dln s Hevayet gives the folio wi ig 
passage about tho Ameshaspands i— 
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“It is Manifest m religion that when Alima Mazda created the 
woild and nil tilings in it, and afterwnid^ cieated Gduoddd and 
Gayomard, the deadly Alirnnan entered the world, whereupon 
Gdi toddd died theie and then, and Gay 6 mard lived foi thirty years. 
While departing from this w r oi Id, Gaydmard '-aid to Ahnman , 
‘Neither happiness noi misery is attainable m this naughty 
w 01 Id I shall lemam m entire happiness in the other world, 
because there exists nothing like misery, calamity, or hardship 
in that world When the immortal Spitama Zarthusht will be 
hoi 11, he will destroy all the daevas and drujas m this world, 
and his religion w ill continue to prosper till the day of judg¬ 
ment, and people will have firm faith m Ins 1 eligion, and there 
will be an end to all sorts of mischief on your part 5 When 
the deadly Ahnman heard these words, he was greatly dis- 
21 



tressed, and iormed seven dacnu in the world nx M AMman, 
Indra, Shdral Adughathia, Tanch /dnch and \ethma ns the 
opponents of the Amcrhdihpandj AkOman is opposed to 
Vdhuman, Indra to [tha I ahshta, Shdral to Kh/hathra 
Vaxrya A&unhathia to Sjxnta Irmaiti Tanch and VAnch to 
Haurraidt and imerrfd/ respectively nnd iei7u»a to the no- 
tonous Sraotha 

The function ot I o7i« 1 lano l to extirpate quarrel, enmity 
and ninlioo from among men, and lend them towards justice nnd 
present them irom lieing tyrannical He warns men ng-urnt 
improper actions, and lends them to good sense intelligence 
wisdom, and rach other good attributes and guides them on 
the path of righteousness 

“The business of \Lvman is to lend men nstru\ from tho 
path of nghteou ness He is the instigator of malice discord 
and enmitv among mem Ho instigates revenge nnd malice to 
such an extent that blood lied, wnr nnd slaughter ensue among 
them. Aldman is the originator of snch evil 

“Tho function of \sha l a/i»*/»(a is to create among the 
righteous a further ardent desire for nghtcon ness It is Atha 
1 ahttlda who facilitates the path oier the Clunrai Bridge for 
men and presents before them ca*c nnd comfort when they 
pas over tho bridge 

“The bu ines of Indra is to beep men in distress Ho 
creates in them grief nnd affliction He leads those who had 
1>cen wicked during their earth!) career to hell, nnd afflicts 
ihoui a great deni It i Indra, who makes men gloomy, 
and make* the pa <age of tho Clanrut Bndqc narrow for tho 
wicked to pa*-*. 

“The function of Khth it lira 1 atrya i to guide rovt reigns 
on the path of ju tier He i alwais on tlie watch tlmt sort reigns 
mnr act with just let lit i the friend of ju t rulers A just ruler 
lues long lie i< the protector of gold, f-ilier a well ns other 
metals and it h he who brings alwut an abundance of metals 
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in nunc** li is 7\It*Jtatlna Yain/a who bestow" lnelihood tt> 
Dorwishes m tlm world, anti 1 ecommonds them loi n Mihluno 
place jii the nc\r woild 

“The Diuna hauxl is the fi lend ol Juanfs ,md oppiessois, 
and li is lie who sp lr ads disoidei and amuch> in a kingdom, 
ere lies all sorts oi i*m1 passions m men. and instigates them to 
be wicked by which they Miftei much in the long iun 

“The function of Sjuwta Annatfi is to eieate thoughts of 
lightcousiiess m pious persons, and dine away airoganee and 
pi ide from them He makes men affable and polite, by which 
they may not be oioipoweiod by arrogance. It is he who 
giants to men patience dmmg then illness 01 calamity, 
gi\es them comfort, and iries to a\cit any soit ofcalannh fiom 
them "When am misfoitune befalls a man while poifoimmg 
a righteous deed, Sjn'nta Ammtii is on the watch, that he may 
nor shrink iiom it 

“The busmen of Xdurjhaithta is to make men anogant, and 
deprnc them ot forbeaiance m their distress. He instigates 
them to sluink fiom ]iiety, and to be displeased with God. He 
gi\cs them cmI adiice. It is he who cicates disagreement 
between parents and their child)en, between teacheis and their 
disciples, between husbands and wi\c«, and between masters 
and sonants 

“Ilaunatdt and Amerctdl are the oiigmntors of sweetness, 
lelish, and all soif> of joy in water, tiees, and plants, as 
well as in food It is tlnough JIainiatdt and Ameretdt that 
the pious ai e happy and contented m heu"\ en, although they 
have no need of food dm mo; then eternal bins 

“The business of Tdnch and Zurich is to eieate dissatisfac¬ 
tion everywiieie They provide stagnant food in hell to the 
souls of the wicked, and the misery of those souls, while par¬ 
taking of such food, is inde«cubahle. 

“The business of Victorious Sraosha is to guaid-the 
whole woild. He piotects the woild fiom plundei, calamity 
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and hardship thnoe a dav He wage* wnr with the Asthma 
seven times donng the night and proi cnts hnu from doing an/ 
harm to the world 

u Tho ba&ineis of \ethma i« to prodnco malice and 
revenge in the hearts of men Ho encourages wickedness in 
this world, and instigates crtnunals to practise more and more 
wickedne^ 

‘‘The above-mentioned seven Vmethdtpandt have been 
created by Ahura hlazda and tbev have been entrusted with 
tho above-mentioned functions, which they go on doing then 
it behoves men to he aloof from the dasrat, and follow the path 
of Ahnm Mazda and tho Ameshaspands, and be carcfal that they 
are not overpowered by the das rat and led towards tho path of 
Ahnman, so that thev may not experience any sort of misery 
or j uui hment in the other world ” 


*\ Mchr-drhji (Breach of contract) (Seo tL l\, 11-17 ) 

From Band Kilmdln s Herayet 

* Jjl x ‘-—I u — ui* ja 

^ J l*. *-*— cri 1 JJ *- 4 ttjf U bx* J Jj* 

»a j a>» uj*> j Uj 

tjj^- 1 tr*"* j LF' jl j la 1*1 y*—* 

j «-*— i ^a x *JU> ja Jb. *-a>— 

jLiCl* X a)Ui fjja ja JU a-* U yb 

JU a-o*-** Uubb j4f j jl* I j y-1 j 
a**. l» U £xj fjlf*. x aJU» ja 

b e 4 fT" x *H*j ^yja ja J 1 - 

a [-—• x *JUj CJJ a ja Jb. 

x *>Uj £jja ^a Jt- b yb ^yj *vT 

j U>la j jt a tb,b ^ a^fb. j 

x* Uj ^ ja ja J 1 - *-M-i b .jj- |j ab— 1 



“The subject ot Mehi-Dniji (Bieach of Conti act) has been 
treated undei six diffeient headings in our Sacred lYntmgs. 
First—If one gnesa promise to another and-violates it, he is 
to undeigo hell for «ix hundred years If one. aftei giving a. 
promise simply with his woul. and not-with the hand, hi oaks 
lie is to undeigo hell toi tin ce bundled ye.us 

“Secondly.—If one has settled a bin gam. and aftei wards 
does nor. fulfil it. he is to undeigo hell foi 400 >eai< 

“Thirdly.—If one has agieed to buy an o\,a horse, a camel, 
or some such domestic animal, and if he -violates that contract, 
he is to undeigo hell foi 700 \eais 

“ Fomthly —If one has agi eed to buy a eow and .if foi wai ds 
does not buy it, he is to undeigo hell foi 700 yeais 

“Fifthly —If one has settled to buy a plot ot giound, and 
afteiwaids if he does not fulfil that conti act, he is to undeigo 
hell for 900 years 

“Sixthly —If one has conti acted to gi\c his daughtei ni 
rmamage to a peison, and if afterwaids he bleaks that contiact, 
he is to undeigo hell foi 900 yeais. If a pupil be disobedient 
-to his tcachei. and quauelswith him, and uses unbecoming 
woids towards him, he is to undeigo hell for 900 jears ” 


4. Fasting, not at all meiitouous m the lehgion of 
JZartho«ht (See Yd III § 33 ) 

From Baizfl Kamdin's llevayet 

iX' J Ji-*- JJJ '+T ^ ^ 10 ui<* J>> ^ 

<<j tj j j I ^j 

j ei^«r^ pi j ^ j c sH J j c p $ 

<_c j I j ** j is j j j s * r ei <> 

$hS *?i z ^ Ji< I jU> e>*i 
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AjU. ^ j j 

UJ-*“ &y ub* ^ *>jU ^ir ^s 

j*->0 j\ Xj^-Li lo^jf jjJLp* j *l*»l ^ 

juf jl Lo •-*— t tjj j U&JJ*- J I 

X Sjjj U 0^ b 

Wo must never observe fnsting that i refrain from 
inking food at tbo propor time because fitting for a wholo da) 
is not considered meritorious m onr religion on tlio contra r) T 
it is considered infol Onr rebgiou directs us to keep our 
eyes tongue* ears hands and feet in proper control, that wo 
may not bo drawn towards sinful action. Of course there aro 
home profes mg other religion who ol>ene fasting for a 
whole day but wo mu. t only tnho care that we ore not tempted 
towards inful action* When wo keep our pas ions in control 
according to tbo doctrine of our religion it is a proper wny 
of fasting W o know that |>orsons professing other religions 
consider it meritorious to observe lasting or rtfrain from 
food for a certnin period. 


i To sj>eak the truth (See A^honi Volm nlK> Srno lu* 
An ht Hfidokht § 3 Ashi Aa ht, § 20) 

Ui/ LT±* J if**** J 

*J J * ^ f* QS J X ^ ^ ^ J 

u^b j 1 J ‘> J _ >r iLu ! J jt ^ J 

J *_r^ b b tS— 1 j j 1 j ‘—I *A 5 U 

cr 1 ^. b j ] u iji *-> ^ _ r >*. j\ ^ 

(jP-'j j\ rS J U*>^ >J- ,Lo if^b J 1 -T X * r *~*J J 

A ^ I iX) Lfc. J t-ib | \j J 3 f J *—3 j! Uj 

jo \a*j$ j ■ 1 1 j *-^0 J j 1 a U> lt-lj 

■r * 1 j ' _rV *—I j fOj* ^ ^ er* j ^ j ojU. 

J V ^ c, _>“* j 

b uyif _j — F j ijk** Ij. jj b \£x*- 

tj^—b J Lr 1 U j *—>Io jl ^ bc^ 
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‘ Om leligion enjoin*- u- to speak the tiuth, and observe 
tiuthfulner'- m all our dealings Nothing is bettoi foi men than 
truth!nine*" God has aeated both the yoilds on the punciple 
o! tiuthl nines-, and it is tlnough tiuthfnines', only that peace 
•and tiainjuihty pieiail m them The eccui'-ed Ahuman dieads 
nothing «o much as tiuth. Thcie mil be nothing except truth¬ 
fulness at the time of ftesunection All illustrious families. 
Inn e accpui ed leputation thiough tiuthfulness Ahuman can¬ 
not set his foot ylieie tiuthfulness pievails A tiuthful man is 
more sublime than allliais taken togethei—so says the Zoroas- 
tuan leligion The y ell-knoy n Iianian blacksmith Kin e of 
Isphahiin was a gieat loier of tiuth, and it y as through tiuth¬ 
fulness only, that he was able to defeat so poyerful a mlei as 
Zohak When Ahuman say the ano-el of tiuth, he fainted, 
and lemamed m that state foi 3,000 yeais, and yas not able 
to lift up his head and entei this yorld Tiuth keeps all things 
film in then position ‘ AshenrVohu’ is a prayei on tiuthful¬ 
ness, therefoie we must i epeat that prayei as many times in a 1 
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-da) a." we can AVo mnst bo particularh cnrefol to lend our 
soqI in truthfulness been use he, who leads his body and soul in 
truthfulness ja said to be npnght in ererrtlnng To lead tho 
body in truthfulness means not to commit any fault, to allow 
the body all sorts of honest enjoyment to acquire wealth through 
honest means, and make a good use of it To lead the soul in 
truthfulness means not to commit any fault and to refrain from 
doing anything which may afflict the soul * 
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( See A d A r §§ 8 9) 
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“.Spituma Zarfhosht ask-' of Alima Mazda, whether it is fire 
or water that lakes the life of a man when he falls into it, and 
the rcplt from Ahura Mazda:- - 

“Spitama Zaitho-dit asked Ahura Mazda. ‘I wish to know 
from you an unintelligible thing, and that is, “Is it fire or 
water that destroys the life ot a man when he falls into it 
The Creator. Whonhvajs guides us towards the path of reli¬ 
gion replied. ‘0 Zarthoslit, let it be known that wafei eie.ited 
by me does not deshot the life ot a man, hut the aeemsed 
Ahrimnn has selected a duern, by name (Jshiffavttd, or as he is 
called IMe-urtur m our Saeied Writings, who stupefies the 
senses of a man m water and kills him, so watoi is meieh in 
name the destroyer of his life The same is the ease with file, 
where l'deiatar binds his feet, and de^tro) s his life, wlule the 
tire is bright and burning 0 Spitaina Zaitliosht, fust know it 
for yourself, that the lites of all men eieated m the world lute- 
been entiusted to Vderafai. and then make if known to the 
people of the world, that tlie\ mat be acquainted with the 
doctrihcs of my religion, so that tliet mat perform righteous 
deeds, and may not set then heait on this tiansitoiy world. 
Let all men m the woild know, that whoever does not act 
accoiding to the doctunes of my lehgion, is condemned to hell, 
the abode of Ahrnnan, and the scene ot tvaifaie and struggle 
till the day of judgment.” 

7th Man h 1900. 
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A BRIEF ODTLLNE OF SOME CONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS 
THAT LED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE STUD1 OF 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE AMONG TEE PARSES. 

Bt Khan Bahadur Battw v\jt Berrahji Patel. 


It very often happens that religious feuds and contro\ cities 
give a tinmlus to the study of religious literatnrc It wn* 
so in Europe at the time of the llefonnntion Tlio snuio has 
lieen the ease among tho Pftrsts of India to a certnin extent 
Tlio object of this paper is to give n brief outline of some 
control or ml questions, which advanced tire sttidv of their 
ancient literature among the Pun-t 

Ti fore conung to the subject proper of mv jwiper I will 
J*a\ n Uw word* on tlie subject of “ Tho state of the knowledge 
of Religion bcnptnre> among tbe Pur»t-» of India about 
400 lear n„o 

It i now more tluin 12(H) years that tbe Pilots offclndin 
letl their nniiint lioinc and ulaale for tilt sake of their religion 
and it i n markable tlwt thc\ lm\< npto tins dnv preserved 
niifc't of tbe ritual nte* and ccremome'* of tlieir renowned creed 

tor centuries after tbiir aihuit to India tliec prc*oncd 
tlutr old forms and ct remonte* following the ancient 
tradition Butlattirh when tlm h {united and pread them- 
wl\<^ into the different parts of Gujarat they her tin ir hold 
of M»im of tbe old cn torn and nt< At la t growing 
doubtful a ngunl tbe unthrntiuD of ^ome {>oints the Ptlnds 
of Now>an Snrnt Broach, (.nmlxn and Anklesir In tin \oar 
147N \ tagrt'etl upon sending one \nrlnmn llodran,. nil 
intillignit and brn\e 1 m>l of Brenda to tlw b inied Da tflr-» 
and Mol tad of Jtn*in to lia\e n sati facton w lotion of >o\cral 
quo tion jk rtamlng to religion mid form of tinmonies 
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Is aril nan Hovhang i (‘turned to India Avitli a icply to Ins ques¬ 
tion 5 :, dated tlie 22nd August 1478. At the commencement of 
then leply, the learned DnAhis of Iian say — 
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u Fiona Kayowais upto this day, no time lias been harder 
and moie calamitous than the end ot this nnllemnm * and 
neithei the peuod ot Zohak Ta/i, noi that o< Afra=aab nor 
that of the Soiceiei Tui noi that of Ale\ander the Greek— 
of -whom the Oieatoi Hoimazd s*v^s ibai tF-~ are gioss 
sinneiA —no peuod has bcenjvoiso than the nvl of this 
millemum, of v Inch Hoi ma/d lias made mention. <A Hncli 847 
yeais have aheady passed hloi envoi, at A% Ani", the liuthful 
have little help to peiloim mm ifoiioo- in the path 
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ofHormaxd and onl> a little of Mrang Barann Purification 
Punty and Ab-imeuce lias remained tin* re»t lias gono 
•oat of use 

u Thatm ^owimn tliero is a clnef Midtu (lavinan) a ddrtir 
named Changnli Shah who has caused the poll-tax (J(t~iyah) 
to bo removed from the faithful of Nbwsarn 

** Again it is known that they employ tlie infidel* to carry 
to the Towen the dead bodies of the fuffhfid Again there 
are wooden bici> (jehant) m Camlxiy and Anhlesnr 

w AVe wi h that two intelligent priest* mn\ come hltlier, and 
*tud> the Fahlnvi writing* and distinguish the proper from tbo 
improper A* to the routi the land rente is rhort and from 
Kandahar to htstan the dirtium is short and from Slstun to 
A cid there is no fonr ** 

NnnmAn Hosliang went a second tmu to !Vr>b in 14t?d, 
to receive replies to fartlier inquiries At tin commencement 
of the replr it ih stated - 

>X> 1 1 ji I O-jJ aT —I 1 IjJL. 

j ] ^ ** ** 1 j 1 ^ 1 j vht jix^j 

/df U L*J 

8mcs nw»n> rear* tlie haithful of 1’u^ia, who nro 
fow in nnmlier nre vrn anxious and de-dron tluit thev mar 
receive sonu cine to the exi toms* of tlie Faithful in un\ other 
country 

In tlie \enr 1 ill a third epi th win retsived from Persia, 
where it is *aul 

cr** »-f j } j M—if ft»l tj 

**, *AJU« jJ jS isyi fjljui lyl jxii 

o*—t* c 7*jl Jt- ^3 y— j\ Ju l» J Lt 

lL “ f ’-Tt* 1 j 1 a— Ljr*-' I »JU-» j* 

j eiW "V j\ J Jf 

A-j-> *-> 'j*. y yiJ jv I &)$ •* iwy 
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-CU—AJ I (Jjj ^OiXAJU.) IJ J/* A J* 

Jt- J 1 c£_>**• ■f-r J (♦! 8 ^ ^J 3 ** j U ^ _J 

(J fyJs I A" Lr* Lri®* oi 1 J ^ j* r 

si*-. T (i) t ~^i H j cj 1" id 


“ Until tlie decline of the Ai.ih dynasty and the succession of 
the Turk 4 -, mc did not know whether the Faithful existed 
in the countiv ot Indi.i Xhirty -fiA e years picuous to this 
date, the late Naihnan Hoshang eame heie, bunging with 
him lettem addicted to ns bv the late Behruinshali, and 
Oliangah Shall, and by the assembly of the Faithful and 
the head-pnesfs. We had sent oni leply tw cut)-nine years 
ago, written In Nbshiiwan Ivlins)it and Maizbnn Aspandyai. 
Youhaie not v 1 it ten to us anj thing dining this long interval 
of reals, and we do not know am thing of the condition 
of the Faithful on a our side ” 


Inquiries and explanations weie often made in this way, 
upto the year 1708 A C Tho collection of the lephes or 
explanations is named the Re cay els Twenty-two such Ilo.v6.yei s 
"were formed out of the explanations brought from Persia by 
the undermentioned Pai<is from 1478 npto the year 1708 — 


1478 A. C. Naiiman Hoshang of Bioach 


1486 

1511 

1.327 

1335 

1540 


33 39 93 

„ Name not known, 

„ Gama Asa of Gain bay. 

„ Aspandynr Yezdyar and Rustam of Cambay. 
„ Cam a Bohra of Surat. 


’9 33 9* 35 

1542 „ Kaus Cskna of Cambay 

1559 „ Kamdin Shapdr of Cambay. 

1597 „ KMs Muhijur of Broach 

1601 „ Kaiis Mahiytu and Maluyar Rustam of 

Cambay 

1012 „ Aspandyai bin Solnab of Surat 

33 ?3 33 33 33 
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lG2b 

1G27 

1G27 

1049 

16G8 

1G70 

1073 

1G83 

17G8 


Buhman Aspondvdr of Snrat from TnrkAbfid 
» „ „ froinlezd 

n from Kermfin 

Rustam Jandel of Per in 
MolirwAn Jnndel ol Snrnt 
Rustam Khhrshld Aspnndvur of Aowsan 
CAmft Bolira of Ccmbaj 
Jam hid Hlrjl NAnabhni of Surat 
Kfifts Rustam Jnlul of Broach. 


Somo hundreds of religious dogmas aro propounded and 
explained in theso lUrdi/H* and tlicv were for a long time 
honored os tbo mouthpiece of tho indigenous Pam religion 


It is ft regrcttablo fact, often mentioned that at this jh no J 
tho majority of tho PArsls were ignorant of reading and writing 
Onlv the Jlobaik lind a knowlcdgo of reading and writing 
Brilliant exceptions wore, of course, met with among flit m 
They had, in their possession, copies of tin ir hoi} scripture* and 
other critical works on rohgion Tbo 1m mon learnt from tho 
Jlobods tho recital of their every dav prnjors Their know¬ 
ledge of religion went so far and no further could it go After 
their coming into contact with tho Fnropeons at Snrnt tho 
Ponds advanced m learning From tho nuddlo of the lGtli 
npto tho 18th century several lavmen of Snrat and other places 
caused to be transcribed and copied for their u<o the al»\o 
mentioned RovA} et*, os well a *o\cral historic and legendary 
works (Numali), and their dail} jirayer book.* 


* I giro here a list of a few inch old MSS written bj the prieits, 
which I liare teen in the powwion of my friend hrrad llinekjt 
Rnriimjl UnwilA — 1} a Onjratl translation of 2Jla< Jikerad written 
ia 1^51 A. C. by trrad Jftl ton of Errail KAradln at Dnnmun. 2) KknnUk 
Aeesta In Gnjratl character* written In lG^ A C by Jhjva 1 Ken^pjt 
littrjorjl of borat for 2v&n&Uial Patel of Omni. 3) A Onjratl 
trambtkm of Kionlai Jmfa written in 1033 A C. by Drdflr Dir^h 
Ilornuudyur of liaU^r 4) A Gnjratl translation of Kkordal Amta 
written in 17"*1 A. C by Dastfir \<1 of '\owsari 3) A*or 

daA Jrerta in Gajroti character* wntten m 1703 A. C- by Dastfir 
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After this brief lefeience to the histoi y of the Rev&yels , 
which will give an idea of the state of religious knowledge among 
the Pm <ds about 200 years ago, I come to the sublet proper 
of my papei, ? e , the various controveisial questions which, 
led to the advancement of the study of the ancient religious 
literatuie 

In the beginning ot the 18th centuiy, theie ciopped up in 
Suiat two conti oversial questions, the discussion of winch led 
to a good deal of the study of the lehgious hooks 

1 The fhst question n as whethei the face of a corpse 
should he coveied with a Pudan (Av Paiti-dana, a land 
of veil) oi not The discussion did not end in any uniformity 
of custom, and difference m the observation of that custom still 
pievails In Surat, Nov sail and the adjoining r ill ages the 
custom of putting on the Padan is still kept up 

2 The next question vas whether the legs of the corpse 
should be folded oi left in a stretched position The question, 
has not been settled as yet and there is no uniformity of custom 
even now. 

3. Then came the contioversy of the Kabisali or Inter¬ 
calation On the 26th Hovembei 1720, a Mobad named Jarnasp 
(Velayeti) started fiom Peisia foi Surat On his arrival, he 
found that there was a difference of one month between the 
Persian and the Indian Zoroastnans in the matter of their 
JRoz-MaJi reckomng (calendar). At hist, he hesitated to show 


Darab Pahlan of Nowsan for Seth DAd&bhai Frilmji Rustamji Seth, 
of Surat 6) Kim dah Avesta m Gujrati characters written m 1760 
A C by Mobad Bahmanji Dad&bhai Rustam Khat&i-rUi of Surat for 
Rehdm Jiji Maka Patel of Smganpore 7) Khordah Avesta in. 
-Gujrati characters written m 1763 A C by Ervad Shapftrji Rustamji 
Mulhl of Nowsan fo^ Pel) dm R&uji Ratanji JasAvfila of Bombay. 
8) KhordaJi Avesta m Gujrati characters written m 1778 A C by Dasttlr 
Rustamji Behramji Sanjana of Surat for Dhanjibhai Mancherji Ready- 
money of Bombay 
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tti difference to tho Pirsts of India, because he found that 
during tho discussion of the two controversies mentioned 
above the opposing parties hnd grown somewhat fanatic; At 
thus ttmo be had opportunities to observe tho general ignoranoe 
wlucli prevailed among them as regards religious forms and 
ceremonies Ho therofore took throe intelligent pnest* 
under ha pupilage 1) DastCir Darfib (Kftma-n6-Dfida- 
dArft) from Surat, 2) Dastflr Jamasp (J&mflsp Asfl) of 
Xowsari, and 3) a Da*tftr of Brooch (\ery likely Dastdr 
K&mdtnjt s father Dostfir Ford onjt) Ho taught them the 
A vesta and its Pnhlavi commentaries In the same year at 
the instance of Jfimfisp Mr Minekjl Ednljt tho Armenian 
broker of 8urot began to use the Amfirni i t, the Persian 
calendar Upon this a great dispute nroso as regards the 
I'hrst calendar In 173b, a Bohdtn named Jamshld, who 
wa eons errant with a little of astronomical science came 
from 1 cn>m to Surat, and tho dispute took a more serious 
nspeit The Pnrsti« requested him to solve l>j means 
of astronomical calculation the douhts which hud arisen in 
their mind offer Jnmdsp s advent to India- Ho taught astro¬ 
nomical calculations to nn intelligent Mohad named Hifis 
FnrldQn, who was afterwords called munajjem ts., versed In tht 
science of stars because ho made astronomical calculations and 
declared that JdmA. p wa correct. In 1740 Jamshld camo to 
Bomlny but he could not enh t himself In tho good graces of 
tin Bombai Firsts * Fivo years offer on tlw Cth Tuno 174 r * 
n ftw poor Behdlns of Surat—Bahmnn Llm-nG, ltfinjhn^ 
Khflrshed, Bohram Da da, Pfipatjl-no Rustam Lullai-nA Solirab 
and others became Aodfmu, and from this year they commenced 
to jierfonn tho miUithl ceremonies one month earlier At this 
jam turn a few Parsts who were Inclined to Kndlmt-ism oj>enly 
profes ed their lielicf in the now calendar brom thu time 

* A pneit ruunrd Bbehrilrjt 'Sowrojt of Bombay In a letter to 
Dnml khAwtJt Tehmnlg of Noimri, dated 11th kovember 1"40 
“Jamsbed Iriat tots now come from Snrai to Bombay Hi In 
dace* the P r»Is *nd hopes to pain them over n 
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ike Parsis became vei y anxious to acqune leligious know¬ 
ledge and instituted lcseaiclies on the subject Dkanjiska 
Man]isli«1, a leading Pfusi of Suiat, who was inclined to the 
Kadtmi doctnne«, sent toi Mobad K&ffs Bintam Jalal fiom 
Bioacli, and sent him to Peisia to institute niqumes on this 
much disputed question. Kails pioceeded to Persia on the 
28th Apnl 17(38 with his soil Peshutan, afteiwaids named* 
Fiibz, (the well-known Dastui Mulla Fiibz) He stayed there 
foi twelve years, and made all possible endeavours to sift the 
truth He tia'selled m the various piovmccs inhabited by 
Zoioastnans, and returned to Surat on the 9th Febmaiy 1780 
He biought with him several MSS and declarations (mahzar), 
copies of which found their way m the hands of intelligent 
members of the community. On the other hand, those who* 
followed the old method, ? e , the ShehenshdJus, biought for- 
waid evidences m faiom of their calendai Great discussions 
took place at Broach, and at fust, Dastui Khndinji and subse- 
* quently his descendants, discoveied fiom old works seveial argu¬ 
ments m favour of the SJiehenshdMs In 1783 an Atash Behrdm 
was established m Bombay and consecrated on the 29th Septern- 
bci according to Kadimt rites On this occasion a few Parsis 
of Bombay became Kadiinis In this manner, this controversy 
led some of the Parsis of Bombay, Sui at and Broach to renew 
their efforts to acquire a knowledge of their lehgion and history 

In July 1826 Dastbr Aspandyarji Kamdinji of Broach 
published at Surat a Gujiati woik, containing a historical 
account of the ancient leap year of the Parsis, named 
u b{\H cUHM m ? e, 

“a historical account of the ancient*Leap Year of the P&rsis ” 
He has proved therem that intercalation (Kabisah) was used' 
in the ancient religious year of the Zoioastrians When the 
book was read m Bombay the controversy revived after a lapse- 
of 40 years To refute Dastttr Aspandyarji’s aiguments as 
regai ds the existence of intercalation Mulla Firoz bm Kaus, 
on behalf of the Kadimis, commenced on the 7th August 1826 

writing a senes of letters m the Bombay Samdchdr A week 
23 
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after, i e on the IGth August 182b Dostftr Aspnndyilxjt 
died at Broach, ond Dn«tur Kuftsji, tho eldest son of Dastdr 
Aspondynrjl earned on the controversy The size of tho 
SamdeJidr hod to be doubled on account of tho corres¬ 
pondence on tins controversy Dnstdr Farddnjl Durnbjl 
Jamflsp Asand who was Dnstftr Aspandjfirjt's supporter in 
Bombay established another newspaper nnrued Alltltdr-c KalAmh 
for carrying on tho controversj on bohalf of the Shthenthdhtt 
The Ebtdl-e KabUah was started by the Kadimta for a time for 
disputing the arguments of the AihLdr-e Kolnrxh. The Bombay 
Conner and the Bombay Gazette teemed with correspondence 
on the same subject Thereafter the SJtehentluUtis and the Aurffmfr 
formed committees of their own leaders for tho regular discus¬ 
sion of this question Both tho committees met privately to 
frame arguments ogamst their opponents Tim sometimes 
invited learned Moguls and other literary men of Bombay 
to take part m the discussion. Hfijl Hfisham IspnhAnt took 
side with tho Shehcnshtihts and AkA Mnhnmmnd SbA tnrl helped 
the kmltmtt Tho whole PAra! community was wry anxious to 
continue tho ditcussion and to help tho study of tho different 
aspects of the controversy so ns to como to a definite conclu. ion 
The controversy was put a stop to in tho nowspajKirs after a 
} car and a half hut both tho parties continued to i •mo boohs 
and leaflets m fa\our of their contentions Tho JuuHmis ashed 
tho learned Zoronstnons and Mnhomodnns of Persia to clucidato 
tho truth m this matter * Theren]>on tbo ShtltetululhU produced 
further arguments from tbeir religions literature and searched 
for the works of Mahoniedan authors to deduce arguments m 
tbeir own favor 


* Moreover Daridr Mailt Firu* published In 181G, a HH of 2 T old 
reliable worin of Mahometan authors from which he could prove the 
eorulaeuej of hU contention. They arc u followi — 


written in 338 A. 1 

2—cj- J1 -_j, written In 443 A. 1 
*{j written fa 703 A. IL 
4— -*t> xiWto la 841 A. IL 


(10*) ) 
(10-4 „ ) 

(130o _ ) 

( 1437 „ ) 




Tho fn-t polemic .iftoi D.isrAr A-p nitty hi|T*« i’.miou*- w 01 Ic 
v.n«: 11A|i JIiKlt.un Kp.iliam*' “Slii\\.‘ihcMl-ul-nnf’i*»t , li it A'diaf-ul 
K.iW-ih” jmbli^lu'i] m 3S27 * It wn** romloroil into 
1>\ Kn.nl Do-Ahli.it Knln.il»i» .Mnn^lii in J tfJti. 


5— 


* 

C^ 

. written In Monlan Ah 








Kushelu m *)iO A 11 

( 

laid 

M 

) 

G— 

C* *rl J 


writtt n in 1008 A 11. 

( 

1591 

ft 

) 

7— 

, written n< Meet a in 1111 A 11 

( 

1080 

n 

) 

8— 

j <z~J' 

(date unknown ). 





0— 

<jA’ *ri j 


. written in 7.12 A II 

( 

utr,i 

it 

) 

lO- 

. wntti n 

m 810 A II 

( 

11 >G 

*t 

) 

ll— 

iSJ I -c - J 

7 

C a. 

W«s. written in S*>‘2 A II 

( 

1148 

ft 

) 

12— 

, i I , 

<ju~ 

~ } . written In Mir AkaM m 






- " v/*' 


Ills A II 

( 

17.85 

t 

) 

18— 

Li 


, wiitten in 1M1 A 11 

( 

I72S 

)» 

) 


14— I d-i-c-I, •written bj Slmli delian Inn 

v lelmngir Pndshn m 1008 A II ( 1501 „ ) 

15— (_<■’ iK-—3 ~. written m 1012 

^ A II (lO'IS , ) 

1G—t — I. containing Sultnti Muhammad k 
horoscope together with Kadim Ya/dijnrdi date, 

written in 071 A II (15GG „ ) 
17—3 , c Mirah Isii Vnlnd-c-Khfijah Sliohrla 
Yazir’s hoioscopc together with Kadnn Yazdajnrdi 

date, wiitten m STjI* A II ( 1 I'll „ ) 


18 — & b^5J | _ jt+a, } ( date unknown ) 

19— J , , „ 


20- * ^ J ty , 

21— , „ , 


22— fi/ti , 3G2 A Y 

( 093 

23— aa<i ^ pjjR 3, 

( 1510 

24— t « rt* ^ pi _,flj , 

( 1055 

25 — cjj-lflJ ? written in 1038 A II 

2G —j l - r =J , ( date unknowoi ) 

(1628 


* The w orks referred to m this book to prove the existence of 
intercalation are as follow's — 

1— 5 by Mulls Muzaffar 

2— 8AJ pj** , by Alfun-e Ivliafari 
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In reply Mullfl Flrta published m tho same year the 
l Adl-o Kavdeh” or argumentg to prove the non-existence of inter¬ 
calation, which was tran-latod into Gnjrnti by Mobad Fnrdhnjt 
Ujinbfinjt in the wwo rear Hujl HU sham Ispahan! then 
published tho u Dafn-uHtnzal ” m response to Mnllfi Flrq* » 
statement This book also was translated mto Gujmh b} 
I)o*Abhai Sohrfibjt Hun. hi and published m 183G DastUr 
Edaljl Durfibjl SanjAmt published his Khortli Yohijah,” 
t tho glory of intercalation, being a collection of arguments 
deduced irom A vesta, Pnhlavi and Pilxnnd works in 1828 
JtnlhL FSrOx prepared tho “Avizeh Dm as a retort which 
was published in 1832 after his death. In 1828 Mullfl FlrOz 
also published his Rwnlnh-o Egta^hnh&d” containing evidences 
on tho non-enatcnco of intercalation m tho pare religion of 
Zoroaster Tho Shelteiulidhi committee in 1833 published a 
collection of declarations (Mehzars) thd) received from IsjmMn 
in favour of intercalation with their Gujrati translations prepared 
bv Ervad Do^&bhm Rohrabjt Mundit and Dnatfir Fortlfinjl 
Dantbjt Jilra&sp As». The work is named M Gn\ah-ul- 
KabU-ah. Mnny other looks and pamphlets were published 
at the hmo but wo find no trace of them now Tho SJtehfnrhdht 
committee spent nbout Rs 40 000 and it co^t the Aorfimu as 
much. Dnnng tho discussion a few more I art is becnino 
Kadtmts m Bombay * 


3— • k»* by Knlb-ud-dln Shlrld. 

4— (^rr **^ quotation from Shfl Jlir SbtrfltL 

3— „ r najt Abd ul Itiiik. 

u 17 Khjfrh A&ser ud-dla Tbrl 

t—j'y V's* 1 

0—Mehrar of Molli Kids, quotation from Atu Iloaaln Monajj* m. 

10— oljU^i 

11 — 1 j £j- 

VceonUncto the ccnitu of 1851 out of the Fdrst population of 
^1301 in Bombay rrrjldeney only r '°90 are KatTm t the irtt S*<Ant*A 




i. In 1822 tho foundation^ of two Aft^h Belli unis woiO 
1 ml .if 8m ji< — file one ioi tin* Slielieii"l»ilm mid fhe ofliet lor 
Kadim!" The i>fuduii'huhi' opposed flic KadtmU on flic ground 
ih.ii tfit )<' could no! ht ftro ,\t(idi ffr'fuams nt out c/h/ aicoul - 
Jtut to nliinoiic tiftfom. The matter wits tarned fo flic (.’onif. 
ot Ji ts\. Both th<> ji.nficv picpaicd fhetmohes with fact" fioin 
their religion** and frailuioinl literature. The} stippmfed tlieir 
cn-e In pi**sige** from the A\e**f,i 1 a/mlanl ffinil, Ifruh/tis, 
Zatlodd A dim th. h/fundai' Stimuli, Btirh.hi-e Kata At*. 

The follow hi" int ideal though nof "(noth belonging to tho 
‘•uhjeef of m\ p.ipet ma> he noted lieie a** one that led fo tho 
im flier *>t ml\ of then litciafure among the Pur4" 

The IVir-is felt the emergeiun of .1 t-aroful roie.tich info 
iheir religious lttorafme after an incident winch happened m 
18d!h It wa*> the tomei-ion of two Piti-i >outlis to tho 
Christian t.tuli The Bombij mi^ionui ios published adierso 
•criticism- ug.un-f Zoro.isfi mimm in the English journals, and 
He\ Dr Wil- 011 , bv In- '•peeches and let ter" 111 public journals, 
ciifici"Cil their principal work the Vcudiddd. I 11 3840, in 
reph <0 Dr. W 1 N 011 . Mr. Dorabji Hormus}i Bengallee pub¬ 
lished the JhUti-o JFazdat/wjiihi, Er\ud DoCibhih Sohrabji 
Ifuusbi published tho Talnn-o Zarlodtt, and Dastur 
Edalji Ditabji Sftupinu published tho j][oja:dt-c Zailosht 
in defence of the dogmas of their religion. Again m 1841 
Dastur Mmocheherji Edalji Jamasp Asa issued his polemic 
the Kimnghd-c Kafamkadi and Dastur AspaudyArji Fuimj £ 
Rabadi, the first translator of the Avesta-Paklavi Yendidtld 
and Yaipia, published the Hduli-d Gmmehdn From July 1842 
commenced to appeal uudei the editorship of Mr. Nowiozji 
Fardhnji assisted by Dastur Edalji Darabji Sanjanfl a 
■monthly magazine, the Rchnumd-c Zartosfiti It was divided 
into two parts, the first treated of the good points of 
the Zoroastnan religion, and the second was directed 
against the dogmas of Chustianity. In January 1843 Dr. 
John Wilson published his well-known work on the Pars! 
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•religion, which was criticised m the Gujrati Press and in the 
lltluiumd-ie ZartosJiU On the 31st August 1856 a Pursi youth 
received Baptism in the Khetwady Mission Ho as© At this 
time too the Pursis wrote several pamphlets against Chris¬ 
tianity and in favour of Zoroastrianism, to bnng their less 
literate brethren t-o a sense of their religion 

This short history of several controversial questions 
among the Pa rats shows that these controversies were not 
without their advantage They encouraged among the 
Pursis the study of their ancient literature 

9th March 1900 



’I I IK CRIMINAL LAW OF ANCIENT IRAN. 


(I3\ 3In. IV'TWii Ivi \.\nn Motiwua j\I.A LL 13 
V\KU II lull ('oiut. Howim ) 


The ta-k of Mining on a -abject relating to ancient nation*- 
i*> except lon.dlv difficult In the fit-f plain, otn -omoe- of 
information legal ding them aie veiv limited, and «eeon<lh, 
if tlieie me am. the' are not quite fiu-fwoifh\; paith becau-c, 
a-it sometime- happen-, the ln-foi\ of one nation 1 - written 
b\ an individual belonging to anotluu, who i- likelv to mfio- 
(luce tinwananfahle m itter through mere lgnoiance, not to 
mention hi- natural bin- again-t the nation he 1 - wiitmg about , 
and paith becnu-e, if the writer happen- to belong to the -amo 
nation, he i- hkeh to exaggerate the exploit- of flie national 
lieioe-. and thu- reduce hi-tor) to legend Tin- i- somewhat 
true of the general ln-tory ol am lent Pcr-ia, but not -o with 
regal d to it- ancient law ot crime-. Tin- -abject 1 - embodied 
in one of the -acred book- of the Pei-inn-, it: , the Vcndidnd, 
x\Inch ha- been handed down to u- m an almo-t intact condi¬ 
tion horn remote antiquitv The oM-tenee of the law' of cume- 
in Per-in in remote time- 1 -a proof olTt- veiy carlv civilization. 

In Europe and other lc-s advanced count!le- m ancient 
time- there v\a- in fact no criminal law except the law ot 
revenge (tlio/cr tahoni *.) Each aggueved pei-on tried to 
revenge Inm-elf b) taking fiom the offender “a tooth Joi a 
tooth, an eye for an eye, a life foi a life ” That was the time 
when men weie leading a nomadic life, and had no -ettlcd 
homes to live m, and weie altogether barbaious The advance 
of civilization, the increase of population and -ocial intercourse, 
and the growing danger of foreign invasions all combined to 
instil into the minds of people a lov e for settled homes, and they 
consequently formed themselves into what aie called village com¬ 
munities or societies, each governed by its own rude laws and re- 
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filiations It was still later on that regular tribunals were esta¬ 
blished for the proper execution of the laws Even at present tho 
practice of daelling between lihgants is freely indulged in in 
gome parts of Europe Such was not the case with the seat of the 
Aryans c\en in ancient times There was a time when the an¬ 
cestors of the Iranians and the Indians lived togethor as one na¬ 
tion m Central Asia towards the north-east of modern Persia 
On account of religious and other differences between them, a 
schism took place One stock migrated towards modern Persia 
(Irdn) and came to bo called Iranians the other descended 
towards India (HmdostAn) and came to be called Indians 
(Hindus) But ns both nations bad once common ancestors 
and common idea# wo find simultaneous civillration and ad¬ 
vancement regarding law and religion in I rim and India 
from very ancient times. That is the reason why those two 
-countries alone showed signs of cl vibration and progress re¬ 
garding society and its effective administration at a timo when 
the world was, so to say in its infancy and most of tho other 
•countries wore semi-harbaroas The learned works of Mann 1 , 
the great Indian law giver bear abundant testimony to the 
highly advanced legal state of the country in his time Bo does 
the Vendiddd, ono of tho sacred books of the Pdrsb written 
about 3000 years ago mention some offences then known to 
tho Iranians anil tho penalties prescribed therefor Of course 
the modem distinction botweon Civil nnd Criminal law was not 
recognised then In fact there was m ancient Iruu no civil 
law Civil grievances, if any, were redressed m tho same way 
-ns criminal ones The fact of the meagreness of civil law os 
compared with criminal is a feature which characterises all tho 
earliest lego! systems of ancient nations 

1 It Is difficult to fix the age of Shinn. 8lr W Jones places the 
•ge of his Codr, as Is found In ha present form, at 1580 B. CX, whOo 
Frof Max 11 Oiler places it at 200 D. C. The latter doe* bo on account 
of certain Interpolations apparently inserted by commentator*, -which 
seem to be of a very later origin. Native scholars ironld assign the ago 
of Mann and his work at a reach earlier date than either of the aboro 
two. 




With the-e preliminan remnik-, ] "linll proceed to con— 
*~itlor tlu* ‘-ulneoi of thi- o—av under tin oo JjciuIs — 

1) The booh-embod\ ing ancient lav. 

2) The kind- of punishment inflicted upon the oft’endoi-. 

,X) Tim \anon- oftenee- with the* penalties pie-ci died 
therefor. 

L\v Bnoiw. 

Tradition rotord- tint the -ant'd Zoron-hnn lueiature 
\\n- nuuh more e\ten-ne than what e\i-t- at pre-ent. and that, 
it oon-i-ted ot tvoniwme Xa-k-, m -aued hook-, onnospondmg 
to the twon<\-one wotd- of the mo-t -acred h\mn, the ‘Alumtt 
Ymr\u* Ul the-e Xa-k-, only two lone been proponed m «t 
-ornewhat complete form, i/-., the Yendidad. and theStut Va-ht, 
winch compn-os the Ya-na and the Yi-jiarad ; anti font have 
been handed down to the pre-ent time m a Jrngmentan -tate, 
r/r, the Htt-pfnain Xa-k, the B igan Ya-lit, the Hadokht, 
ami the Yi-hta-p Sa-tf Xo tiace what-oe\ei can lie found 
-of the two Xa-k- the X.idat and tin* Ya-hfuk AVelnne it oil 
the authority of the Dink.ird that the-e tvenh-onc Na-ks were 
repealed by Alitira Ma/da to Zojoa-ter who brought them to 
King Yi-htA-p B\ flit' ordei ot Kin# DA rah son of Daiac, 
two copies were made ot them ; one va- deposited in the 
“ Gan 1-1 Sba pi frail’’ ( the Ko^ al Ttea-iu) ), and the other in. 
the “ Dez-i Xape«lit ” (the Fortress ot Books) The Gieck 
invasion by Alexander not only oiertlncw tlie Empne ot' 
Persia, but al«o brought about a complete destruction of the 
•sacred literature of the Persian- It is aL-o recorded that one of 
the Parthian Kings, Valkasli, ordered the collection ot all the 
scattered fragments of the Avesta But the leal work of 
restoring the Avesta literature was carried out by ArdasMr 
Papakan, the founder of the Snssaman dynasty, with the 
assistance of the learned bigb-priest Tansar The Sassnnian. 
period is also very important foi tins reason that it w r as dui mg 
this period that most of tbe Palilai 1 books were wTitten. Tbe- 
24 
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author of tho Dlnknrd mart have had before him most of tho 
Avestn Xo-ks for m the eighth book he gives a short miojm- 
of their contents. It is from tho third and eighth liooks of the 
Dlnknrd that we learn that the twentr-ono Nasks were dividod 
into tbreo groups — the Gfitlia gronp tho legal group, and the 
miscellaneous group Tho legnl group consisted of seven Nasks,. 
of which only the Yendidud has been preserved in a complete 
form and of tho rest only a few fragments remain 

Tho VendidAd is written in a cnteolntical form answers 
by Ah urn Mazda to questions bv Zoroaster Tho word life rail) 
menns the law against tbo Daeva« ( demons) and boing a 
religious writing it mainly deals with offences against religion 
and morality and very httlo with civil and criminal law strictly 
no called Besides the YondidSd there is no other Avestn 
book on the criminal law of nncient lrtln There are howover 
some Pfthlavi booU of tho Sas^anmn penod wluch deal with 
©nimnnl law but it cannot be said with certainty whether 
ihov deal with the law of tlieir own penod or of the Avestn 
ponwL It is just pos-ublo that tliev ma\ bo dealing with tho 
law of both the penod for we saw in tbo case of the Dlnknrd 
that its author had before him almost nil tlie Avosta ba«k 

Of the-*o later wntings only three are worth mentioning — 
ilw Sha)c-*t la Shflyc-rt tho Dmfi tun i Dint, and tho Ardfi 
VlrAf N&ninll. Tho first of thesi as its namo signifies, treats 
©r nets that are lawful or mentonon* and alro tho*o that are 
unlawful or sinful The DhfistAn i Dlnl ( religious command¬ 
ments) l>e-*ide* dcnltltg with subjects religion spiritual nnd 
astronomical, alt-o deals with tho sins of drnnkennes unlawful 
Inst adultery and unlawful trading in com and cattle Un¬ 
like tho Yendidud, both the*o looks do not pn'vmbo tho 
respective penalties along with the offence-* probnbU bccnn«o 
they were not meant to lie recognised ns legal codes The 
Anla Ylraf Mmnb i« nn account of tho vision of a vorr pious 
pn<*-t named ArdA VirAf and the description of whnt he saw 
m Heaven nnd in Hell This hook relates at some length tho 
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a m lous blessings and leuauls nhich the souls of intuous men 
and women enjoy in Heaven m letiun tor then meritoiious- 
deeds in this world It al^o contains the lanous toi tares and 
punishments ulnch the souls of the ‘sinful lecene in Hell for 
then wo 1 Idly offences The list of cinnes mentioned in this 
book is rathei long, thus sliov, mg the ad\ anced legal state of 
the country at that time 

The Kinds of Punishment 

Almost .ill the sins mentioned m the Vendulad aie punish¬ 
able with what aie called “tipa/ana and the number of 
upazanas is pioportional to the hemousne^s of the sm The 
moie heinous the sm, the gieatei the numbei of upazanas. 
Amain, as all sms aie consideied to be tianso-iessions against 
the religion of Zoroastei, the hcinou"ncss of each pai ticular sm 
depends upon the nnpoi tnnee, efficacy and sacredue«s of the 
precept which it tiausgresses Hence it is, that to a modern 
readei of the Yendidfid, the ^ns and then punishment, will 
appear ‘diangely dispiopoitionate Wbei cas the offence of 
causing a bloody wound is punished n ith only fifty upazanas, 
and that of homicide w ith only ninety, 400 upazanas ai e pre- 
scubed for the man who tin ows an ay a bone of a dead man as 
big as an arm bone, 800 for killing a shepheid’s dog, and death 
for him who can les a dead body alone 

Again eveiy offence is punishable vith a two-fold penalty 
The formula is shortly this so many upazanas v ith the horse¬ 
whip (aspahe ashtra) and the same number with the “Sraosho-- 
charana ” It is veiy difficult to say uith any degiee of 
certainty as to what tins punishment by upazana is , and the 
double derivation of the word adds to our difficulty Both 
derivations are plausible and applicable, and the sense m vhich 
we aie to understand the punishment will depend upon m Inch of 
the two derivations we choose to give to the word “ upazana 
If we take the word as derived from Av “ zan ”, to strike,, 
the punishment will be so many stripes or strokes uith the 
horse-whip and n ith the Siaosho-charana But if we prefe 
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to derive it from A\ “ox” to drive the formula will bo 
tran luted somewhat thus : u Lot the offender drive away 
( from the country ) so many of those noxious animals which 
ore fit to be driven away ( or got rid of ) with the horse-whip 
and so many with the Srao^hd-charann ” 

"With rogard to the first interpretation, as the mrnimnm 
number of ujtUanas is five and the maximum 10 000 we cannot 
hat wonder whether tho nncient Irfinutns could endnro so 
rannv atripcfi With tho horse-whip, unless wo fall hack upon tho 
Pahhm tran lation of tho VendidAd, whore in tho fourteenth 
(Tiapter tho commentator says that this bodilj punishment was 
capable of being converted into fines, though nothing of tho 
kind is mentioned m the original Vcndidfid. And lienee on 
this supposition, the Pahhm translator actually interprets the 
punishment as one of stripes with the whip 

The other interpretation is also plausible It is pos-uldo 
that the country is abounding in noxious animals, and tho 
Irani, hment of driving them away from the country would bo 
doubly u efol Tho offenders are punished, and at tlio samo 
time tho country is got rid of an enl. As all offences nro 
■considered to bo violations of religious precepts, it is just pos¬ 
sible that the object of compelling culprits to drive away 
noxious creatures was to cuaso a proportional destruction of 
tho creatures of th< Enl Spirit 

Besides tltc pom hment by upaxnnas there ore mentioned 
other kinds of punishment which may be briefly noted Death 
is expres Iv prescril>ed in two ca«es only Ono who cleanses 
tho unclean or those infected with a pestilential disease without 
having any knowledge of the rites of cleansing according to tbd 
Law of Mania (IX, 47) 1 and one who carries a corpse alone 
(III 14\ nro l»fh liable to capital punishment The reason 
is that both aro believed to bring in death and jiestilcnce and 
to farther the empire of tho Enl Spirit It may be mentioned 


L An reference* sre to tie \ cndiili 
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that capital punishment is not piemen bed foi homicide, because 
that would be an offence apund one man only, nheieas the 
tno offences mentioned nboie Mould affect the health of all 
mankind 

There are again ceifam offences ukich are unatonable, 
(anapeictlu), such as the demotion and buiial of dead bodies 
the unnatmal offence, and other*?. Thoie i*. no suitable punish¬ 
ment foi such offendeis m this woild They aie considered 
unclean foi eier and eiei, and it is only after death that they 
aie punished nith the torments of Hell 

In all the abore ea^e-', tlie law is executed by pioper 
authorities, piobably the pnests , but theie aie certain offences 
in which any man can take the law into his own hands, and 
hill the oifendei, if caught in the t ery act, vtz , the buinei 
of a corpse, and the committei of an nnnatui al offence 

As to the two offenders, last mentioned, if they aie non- 
Zoroastrians, and do not know that the acts they aie committing 
aie sms according to the religion of Mazda, then then sms 
are wiped off by making a confession of that 1 ehgion and 
undertaking never to commit such acts again (111,40, 41 
and VHI, 28, 29 ) 

Offences 

According to Zoroastrianism, a crime is an act or omission 
contrary to dnect lekgious piecepts , and as the law of 
Zoioaster is mainly centeied m the three most compiehensive 
teims, “kurnata, liukkta, and hwai shta ”, i e , good thoughts, 
good words, and good actions, an evil action, an evil speech 
or even an evil thought is made punishable with more or less 
severity according to the degree of harm it pioduces upon 
the good creations of Ainu a Mazda 

“Never shun the tinee excellent things, good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds Always avoid the three most 
abominable thmgs, evil thoughts, evil woids and evil deeds ” 

( XVIII, 17 ) 
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Another Tory important precept is to cnltivato purity— 
jjunt\ in mmd and in bod\ 

w For purity is for man, next to life tho greatest 

good- Parity is tho JIasdavnsmnn religion itsolf Auv man 
can cleans© his conscience with good thoughts, good ■words 
and good deeds ” (X, 18)- x N 

Herodotus relates that truthfulness was one of the tlireo 
mod important virtues which a Persian father would nlwn) s 
inculcate upon hia cluldrcn to cherish and indeed so much 
was the disgust with which falsehood was looked npon that 
tho Ycndnldd makes doliberato falsehood punishable with no 
less than 700 upcUanns. (IV 55 ) A man is also bonnd 
to return any property borrowed from another if he docs 
not do so ho w considered to have committed a theft in 
respect of the some The samo is the precept with regnrd 
to a money-debt (TV 1) 

Falsehood and dishonesty are closely allied to tiro offeneo 
of breach of contract Contracts arc of six kinds :— 

1 Tho word-contract 2 tho liand-contrnct (gnen 
by striking hands) 3 tbc contract to tho nmonnt of a sheep 
(//^ relating to n sheep or an) other article of the vnluo of a 
sheep) 4 tlw contract to tho amount of an ox, 5 tho contract 
to tho amount of a man (probably relating to promise of 
marriage or apprenticeship) C and the contract to tho amount 
of a conntn (i-e relating to the solo or exchange or an) other 
ns ignment of land) (IV 2) 

The verbal contract m lowest in mine And if the second 
contract is made after the first remains unperformed, tho latter 
w merged in tho former and so on with regnrd to the red 
(IA 1-4 ) The breach of tlie first kind of contract is pun! li¬ 
able with 300 uiiaznna. of the second with COO third with 700 
fourth with 800 fifth with 900 and tho sixth with 1000 
npozana (IV 11 10' TltC'C are rotlier hard pan! hments 
showing how breach of faith was regarded bv nncient IVr- 
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•sians. One peculianty with regai d to this offence is worth, 
noticing The offendei it seems, by such hi each of faith, 
betiays his want of pnnciples and lays himself open to the 
indignity of being looked upon as a peison of low ongin, 
it bemg in those simple tunes always taken for gi anted that a 
man of sound moial pnnciples and of noble bnth would never 
stoop to such baseness Such a man theiefoie not only debases 
himself but by such conduct hi mgs his whole famity into 
•disgust Hence the Yendidad pi escribes that his neaiest 
relations shall also uudeigo snnilai penalties (IY, 5-10). 

The Yendidad obseives only incidentally that a man is 
bound to leturn any piopeity borrowed by him fiom another, 
and failure to do so would amount to theft. It does not evert 
mention the punishment for it That scanty refeience to the 
law of pioperty is due to the fact that at such an eaily peiiod 
theie was veiy little of pioperty pioperly so called, on which, 
-to exercise any rights The law of propeity is compaiatively 
a modem development But such was not the case with regard 
to the law 1 elating to lights of physical safety, and it is ex¬ 
tremely interesting to note how the Yendidad distinguishes the 
various stages of bodily mj lines such as can be found only in 
modern treatises on the law of toits and cumes. 

“If a man uses up to smite a man ( 01 accoidmg to a later 
commentary, seizes a weapon with a view to smite another), 

A / 

he commits an ‘Ageiepta/ If he rushes upon a man (or 
brandishes a weapon), he commits an ‘ Avaonishta If a man 
maliciously smites a man (but v ithout inflicting a wound), he 
commits an ‘Aiedhsh’ ” (IY, 17) 

These thiee bodily injuries are sepaiately defined, because 
they aie knovn by distinct names Five otheis of a more 
serious natuie are mentioned belov, but they aie not so desig¬ 
nated by technical names 

The ‘ Agerepta* committed foi the first time is punished 
with five upazanas ; and if the same offence is i epeated a second 
time, the punishment is ten upazanas and sinnlaily the number* 
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w increased to ID 30 50 70 and &0 according ns tlie offence 
lh repeated a tlnnl, fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh time respec¬ 
tively If after committing the same offence seven time* it is 
repented an eighth time, tho offender become* a tanAfftr 
(sinful m body) and is liablo to a punishment of 200 upfUarus 
(IT 18-20) 

It will l>o seen that all tho other bodily injuries arc also- 
similarly ptun-hed with on increased number of upaxnnna 
if they are repented over and over agnin These offence* after 
n certain number of rejictitions nrnko the offendor tonuffir 
with a penalty of 200 upfizanns. The more heinous the offence, 
the le*s the number of repetitions which mnho tho offender 
tnnfifAr 

Tho punishment for the first Avaoinshta’ is ton upoznnas 
The nnmlier then rises ns m tho case of tho ‘Agereptn until 
tho utli repetition of tho same offcnco is punished with ninety 
and the seventh makes tho offender tonAfftr with a penalty of 
200 npuzanas (IV 22 24) 

The first ArodA h is punished with fifteen npuzanns, and 
tho tnrutfdr is reached on tho sixth repetition (IV 20-28) 

hext follow case* of hnrt more or le*s gnovous AVhocvor 
cause* a soro wound to another is liablo for tho first such act to 
n pum hment of thirty upfizona Tin* offence, if re pen It'd fi>o 
time* renders the offender tanfiftir (IV 10-32) 

If from tho wound blood i sues forth, tho punishment is 
fift\ up&zana and tho fourth repetition makes a tnnAfur 
(IV TITS) 

If the blow is so severe ns to break a l>one, tho punish- 
nient l seventy updxann*, and the third rejtetition make* a 
tanafAr (IV 17-38) 

And la*tlv if in coiwfjnonce of the blow the injured nwn 
lecome* sen*ele* (or according to DamuMeter, if he gne* up 
tlie gho t) tho iKTialtv 1 mnet\ upiimna , and a Mii„h repe¬ 
tition amounts to a tanafAr (IT 40-41) 
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We tints see that the slightest injiuy to human body is 
strictly piohibited. But the piohibition also extends to inju¬ 
ries to innocent and useful animals, such as dogs, and it will 
be seen fiom the punishments given below, that the latter 
offences are more heinous than the formei. The teason is this. 
Take for instance the dog that watches the stieet Whereas an 
injury to a human being would affect only one individual, or 
at most Ins near relations, an injury to a street-dog would 
affect all the inhabitants of the street, because they are thereby 
depnved of protection from thieves and wolves 

“ Whosoever shall smite either a shepheid’s dog, or a 
stieet-dog, 01 a vohunazga 1 dog 01 a framed dog, his soul 
when passing to the other world, shall fly (fiom paiadise) 
amid louder howling and fieicer puisuifc than the sheep does^ 
when the wolf lushes upon it m the lofty forest. 

“ No soul will come and meet his departing soul and 
help it thiough the howls and pursuit in the othei world ; 
nor will the dogs that keep the Chin vat* bridge help it 
through the same.” (XIII, 8, 9). 

In eaily times sheep and cattle were perhaps the only 
moveable property capable of any value These, when in 
a gteat numbei, weie usually placed under the watch of 
stiong dogs foi fear of wolves and other feiocious animals, 
which seem to have abounded in large numbers m those 
times Hence, whoever depiives a flock of sheep or cattle 
of the piotection of such a shepherd’s dog by killing it, 
commits a serious offence, and is punished with no less than 
800 up&zanas (XIII, 12). The punishment for killing a 
street-dog is 700 upazanas (XIH, 18), for killing a “ vohu¬ 
nazga” 600 (XIII, 14), for killing a * tauruna ’ (a young 


1. It is a vagrant dog, supposed to eat up corpses It is one of 
those dogs capable of smiting the Nasush 

2 A mythological bridge leading from this world to the next. The 
soul of man, after death, is supposed to pass over it 
25 
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dog) 500 (XIII, 15). There are other dog* named Jam, 
Vixu, * Sukuruua , etc. What they and their functions are 
we do not know, but the punishment for killing these and 
all other dogs is 500 upiLranas (\II[ 10) 

All the dogs mentioned above are more or less useful, 
and not only killing them, but even giving them bad food 
•would be an offence because then they would not be able 
to maintain their power and strength to perform their 
respective functions. But there is another kind of dog, 
not yet noticed, which requires epeoial mention, because 
there is something mythological regarding its birth and it* 
usefulness in this world. It is the * Udra,' or the water- 
dog 

The Vendidfid relates that when a dog die* “ its ghost 
passes to the spring of the waters and there out of every 
thousand dogs and every thousand sbe-dogs, two water dogs 
are formed, a water-dog and a water ahe-dog Ho who 
kills a water-dog brings about a drought that dries up 
pasture* and the country will not prosper ‘ until tho 
murderer of the water-dog has been smitten to death, and 
the holy soul of tho dog has boon offered up aacnfioe for 
ihrco days and three nights with fire blaring with baresraa 
tied up and with Haoma up-lifted (Mil, 50 55) Tho 
wbolo of the 14th Fargard of the VendwUid contains a senes 
of hard punishments for killing an ‘ Udra ” which are 
dilEoult to bo undergone, but ono of which the offender 
must undergo if he wishes to save lus soul Sorno of thorn 
arc—undergoing 10 000 uparanas, killing 10 000 noxious 
creatures, such os, snakes, frogs, corn-carrying ants, homd 
flics, etc., bringing into fire 10 (W0 load* of dry, bard, and 
woll examined wood, and performing 10,000 Yasna ccro- 
mome*—(XIV) 

I now come to certain offences relating to women 
in menstruation adultery and abortion. The condition 
of a woman in menses Is considered to bo impure, 
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and hence a diy and solitary place in the house should 
be assigned to hei. Such a place must be away fiom 
all the good cieations of Ahuia Mazda, e y., file, water, 
man, &c., (XVI, 1—3) The food to be given to such a 

woman is also limited in quantity and quality, otheiwise the 
flow would continue longei (XVI, 7) The period of the flow 
is between 3 and 9 days (XVI, S—10). On the day after 
the stoppage, the woman should wash heiself twice with 
cow’s mine and once with ivatei (XVI, 12) It the flow 
continues even aftei the 9th day, it is consideied as a di¬ 
sease, and steps must be taken to check it (XVI, 11) But 
on no account should the flow be checked within nine days, 
for that would lead to liiegulanty m the couise m future, 
and geueially to the detriment of the woman’s health. 
Such an act would amount to a * tauafAi ’ punishable with 
200 upazanas ( XVI, 13) 

It is piescnbed that a woman in menses should not 
touch fiie, watei, man, &c, because she is impuie. Cohabi¬ 
tation with such a woman is stuctly prohibited, on the 
ground that it is mjuiious to both paities The act is 
consideied as sinful as the act of a man burning his own 
son in fire (XVI, 17). The punishment for this offence 
langes fiom tbuty to ninety upazanas according to the 
numbei of lepetitions ( XVI, 14—16). 

These xathei mild punishments aie for the man aud it 
is assumed that he is ignoiant of the woman’s condition. 
The woman is punished moie seveiely, because she kuows 
her own condition , aud if the man is also aware of the 
same, both aie liable to a penalty of 1000 upazanas, oi they 
must peifoim ceitam othei ughteous acts to save then souls, 
e y, killing 1000 snakes, buimug 1000 loads of fiagiant 
fuel ou the sacied fiie, &c. (XVIII, 67-74) 

Cohabitation with a piegnant woman is also piohibited, 
on the giound that it would iesu!t m injuries both to the 
woman and the child in embiyo It might also lead to 
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miscarriage The prohibited period 1 commenoee from the 
tim e when milk ia produced in tho woman a breaBta or when 
the child is -vivified This act also amounta to a tamlfftr 
(XY,8) 

All the above aota are more or less offences against 
morality and religious precepts, and are not made punish¬ 
able by modern omninal law 8tnotly speaking, no party 
has a right to complain, as the aots are committed by 
mutual consent and he or she who would have a right to 
complain is equally guilty with the other .Not so with 
respect to the offenoee of adultery, fomioation and abortion 
They aro made punishable by the Yendid&d as well as by 
the modem criminal law as infringing religions precepts and 
publio morality 

If a man by sexual intercourse with a maiden who 
mav bo or may not be under the protection of her parents, 
who may bo or may not be betrothed makes her qutok with 
child and if on account of worldly shame the girl causes 
miscamage by means of some drags, both the man and tho 
girl aie equally guilty If the parents, after knowing tho 
condition of their daughter, aoquiesce in tiie not of abortion, 
they are also equally liable If an old hag procures some 
poisonous drags prepared from the trees ‘Banglia,' * Sliaeta, 
Ghnfita, and ‘FraipAtn for tho purpose of dissolving tho 
fnut in the embryo, she also is liable for the same offence, 
w wilful murder (XV, 0-14) Once tho offence of 
fornication is committed, it should not bo doubled by further 
procuring an abortion* Nature must then be allowed to 
havo its own course After the birth of suoh bastard child, 
the man who brought about tbo pregnanov is in duty bound 
to maintain it, until it comes of nge (XV, 18) 

Ouo offence more and this rather long list of indelicate 
and disgusting offences it ovor It is tbo unnatural offence 
Both tbo man who commits it, and tbo man on whom it is 


L Later writers Bx this period »t 4 mouths and 10 (Uyt. 
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committed aie equally guilty. It may be noticed that 
the formei only is held guilty by the modem cnminal law. 
The Vendidad does not piesenbe any punishment for this 
offence, because it considers the offendeis as ‘Daevas 5 or 
demons, and no punishment would be adeguate for them in 
this woild. They are ‘ daevas 5 m both the worlds. In 
shoit the sin is unatonable (VIII, 31-32, and I, 12). 

Besides the offences mentioned above, there are a great 
many otheis, which aie peculiai to Zoioastriamsm alone, 
and which would not find a place in criminal law strictly 
so called. I shall mention only some of them 

I shall fiist deal with the Zoioastrian mode of disposal of 
a dead body. As soon as life is extinct, the soul departs 
from the body and goes to the other woild, wheie it reaches 
on the dawn of the fourth day. But the body immediately 
begins to decompose. This is admnably expiessed by the 
Vendidad figuratively saying that the ‘ Diuj Nasush 5 (the 
demon of decomposition) lushes upon if Hence it becomes 
absolutely necessary to dispose it off m a raannei which is 
at once speedy and also least haimful to public health The 
Zoioastuan mode of disposal by exposing the body on the 
top of a hill and getting it devouied by vultuies selves both 
these puiposes On no account should the body be burnt 
or buned. The dead decomposed body is consideied the 
most impute thing in the world, and should not be biought 
in contact -with the good cieations, e <j, file, watei, eaith, 
man, &c. Besides polluting file, the burning of a dead body 
rendeis the sunouudmg atmosphere veiy obnoxious and 
dangeious to public health It also is consideied an un¬ 
atonable sin (I, 17) Again the place wheiein dead bodies 
are buned is consideied the abode of demons (VII, 5G.) 
There aie pioduced theieiu mnumeiable genus of fevei and 
Otbei diseases (VII, 5S), and the peiiod of the complete 
annihilation of the coipseis piolouged to moie than iO years 
(VII, 4S), and hence the cultivation of such a soil is pro- 
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bibited, till it is rendered altogether devoid of all traces of 
the oorpse 

Celibaoy is stnotly prohibited Every man moat make 
it a point to get married at the proper age and live in a 
Bottled borne ruth his familv For a wandering life inevita¬ 
bly leads to idleness and lawlessness whereas a family- 
man must out of neoesaity lead a life of mdustrv frugality 
end honesty (TV, 47-64 ) 

Of course the Vendidnd presonbea that every individual 
must try to aot according to the preoepts of Zoroastrianism, 
and every Zoroa'itnan most preach to others the true princi¬ 
ples of Zoroastrianism Bat whoever by misrepresentation 
lends a righteous man away from the path of piety, and 
teaches him a wrong creed commits a ‘ tnnuf&r (XV, 2 ) 

A candidate for the raodical profession before he is 
considered qualified for the eamo must never presonbo modi- 
cmes nor perform any operation upon a Zoroastnam He 
may porform three suooessive operations upon non Zoroas- 
tnans, and if he succeeds in all of them, he is considered 
qualified ns a doctor, and may thereafter praotiw Ills profes¬ 
sion upon Zoroastnnns and non Zoroastrians. But if he 
successively fails in lus first three operations, he is cousidored 
disqualified for ovor, and if thereafter lie performs any 
operation upon anybody nud oauses him injuries Uo is 
considered to be guilty of voluntarily causing lmrt (VII, 
80-40) 

Besides these offences, there nro mentioned m tho 
Yendidud soveral others, whioh I have not notiood horo, 
because thej deal exclusively with religious rites and tho 
consequences of their non-observnnco. At tho sarno time I 
have not notioed a number of othor offences mentioned in 
tho later Fahlavi writings of the Sossamnu period booauso 
my object is to indicate tho nature of the criminal law of 
Iran fn remote nnhqmtr Before concluding 1 cannot 
resist tho temptotlou of expressing my firm belief that the 
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infeience, to which one would 4 be led on surveying the 
picture of the ciiminal law as depicted above, must necessaii- 
ly be this, that at a time when the woild was in its infancy 
and when the other countues weie totally 01 semi-barbarous, 
Iran showed signs of civilization, such as would favourably 
compare with that of modern times. That was certainly due 
to the influence of the teachings of Zoroaster and his 
disciples. 



FRASHOKABD AND BE-BIKTH. 

( By Khan Bahadoob Nowbojeb Dobahtee 
Kh AND ALA W ALA, B A. L. L. B ) 


A genuine desire to understand os far ns possible, tho 
Divine Order under which we live, nnd afterwards diligently to 
observe that Order form one of the most pleasurable nnd service¬ 
able of duties that we can render to ourselves nnd others 
True culture demands tbo explanation of nil dogmas and obser¬ 
vances, and it cannot be made blindly to snpport unreasoning 
religious indolonce Systematic culture is n great agent for 
clearing up our ideas and helping us to lay down principles for 
our course of action 

The true study of tho Areata lies as mnch m correctly 
interpreting tho words nnd sentences of tho old and fragmentary 
religious writings of anaent Irftn, ns in trying to understand in 
their real spirit tho thoughts nnd teachings embodied in thovi 
scriptures. 

Tho pnnciplo that seems to govern tbo decrees of tbo 
Divmo Power nbovo us has been explained in tho GAthns ns 
follows *— 

u Up to the fin*! end of the creation, Thou ihalt O M&xda l 
through thy good Law giro evil to the erfl, and good bletaiDg* 
to tho pare, m recompense (to men) according to their deeds 
and thought*. * 

There Is no favouritism m that Law, and tho power Dmno 
from whom it emanate* sees and marks everything k> that 
exact recompon«o or retribution follows every act or tbonght 
although in dealing out tbo results jn«tice may nppear to m to 
J>o long delayed 
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Tj\en action and e\ei\ thought i- i prolific patent of 
copiate result- .uul men lmf icipwhat tln»\ -<>w Did they 
<o\\ amihm^m tin* pi-t, ,ind an* ilic\ ii|»m*r 10-d i\ flie effect* 
of their action-m a p i-t life,-* AVill ihe\ .i^un line Jo como 
Inck to a new life cm earth loi luitliei ptojjios- oi lime all 
men commenced life on tin*- eirthim tin* hi-t time, mi that 
<ho\ will line onh one life on the eitili, and .ill the inwards 
and rec ompen-e- ihit cannot he ohi lined m tin- woild will ho 
somehow made f^ood onh m an nn mhh* and tntan«'ih]i* world 
after death v TIicm* aie cpte-fmm tint line evicned the bc-t. 
mind- of all a<r<- md dogmas (unfamin^ •ireatoi <>i le-s philo¬ 
sophic d speculation li.nc* been piopotmded In* canon- religions 
concerning them. The M.wdean ieh*non i- oudently not. 
tatnJiod with a sm<rlo life on emit lot men Tin* diflieulfie-S 
and euls of fin- hie an* m> oi eat and m unfold and so few 
"o out of tin- woild after e\on a modc*iafeh jn'.iceful hie, tint 
the lon'rm" to ren-if thi- eirth, undermoie l.nonrablc cir- 
cttnisfances often mikes if-ell lelf m file heaits of nu*n. 
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ality the prototype of tho Western Satan nt wbo*e door inno- 
morablo rai3 are laid and who«o destruction is longed for to 
bring about a happy resurrection of mortal lire* 

In the Gatha the oldest Zoroastnan writings extant 
vro have two important references regarding the renovation 
of human life on earth 

“ Mar ire be like thoae who made life new (ftruthem ItinKiun 
oW.) • 

By meant of Thy Power and according to Thy IVid mayit Thou 
O Mania ' truly grant (me) renovated Hfe (Jcrathem dJo aJt*.) n t 

Tho idea contained in these lines u not any farther ex¬ 
panded in anv other place w the Gatlins, and it is nnfortunato 
that the writers of the*o sacred stanxos who woro far more 
consistent and philo^opluo m their oppixhension of rthgious 
truth, than the writers of the later Ave*ti did not treat more 
fully of tho conception they hnd of o renovntod nnd progressed 
life on earth 

In tho Zomy&d \a*ht we rend :— 

« So that they (the Baothyanti) may restore the world, which will 
never grow old, and newr die never decaying and nerer rotting 
ever living and over Increasing and matter of ita with, tries the 
dead trill rne when life and immortality will come and the world 
will be rettoral at Ua witlu 

When tho creation will grow deathleta the prosperous creation 
or the Good Spirit and tho Drnj will penth, thongli tho may 
rush on every tide to kill the holy Beings, the and her hundred 
fold brood thall jwtritb, as Is the AMU or God. 

In one of tho miscellaneous Ave»tn fragments we read 
ns follows — 

u Let Angra malnytuh l>e 1 id beneath the earth, let the Daera* 
hkewite disappear Itt the tlea l arvt and let bodily life bein«taJn 
ed In thctc now lifeless bodies." $ 
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In clniptci XXX of the Palil.m Bundahi"hn mc h.ue an 
account gnon of tlie lcsuu echon and futme existence After 
the coming of Soidno.-di, the futme Suuoui of mankind, they 
piepaie, it is slid, the lamng of the dead, and the question 
is U'dvcd, how the bodily foun, Minch has long ago been 
scatteied, and lias disappeaied m the unions element", could 
again be lefoimed To this Alima M.i/da is made to gne a 
leply that as, through His Pom ei, all the countless foims and 
existences of this eaith and that of the heavens aiose, and that 
as He cieated each and all of them, — and it mms moie difficult 
to foun each and all of these foi the hist time, as the}' did not 
come out of the past, — so it Mas easiei for Him to produce the 
resmlection of bodies as these had existed once befoie, and 
could be called back again into existence Mitli less difficulty. 
All men, it is said, Mill stand m the assembly of Sadi ditaidn, 
every one seeing his own good 01 evil deeds, Mhen the Micked 
Mill be separated by the nghteous, and for three days and nights 
bodily punishment m hell Mill be inflicted on the founei Then 
Mill come the pioducers of the lenoiation, those righteous ones 
of mIiohi it is Miitten that they are still living,—fifteen men 
and fifteen damsel",— mIio assi"t Soshiosh All men then have 
to pass tliiough molten metal, to become puie The righteous 
feel the metal, as if it n r ere Maun milk, but the Micked suffer 
from the intense heat Theieafter all men come togethei with 
the gieatest affection, and knoM r each othei, as father and son, 
biothei and sister &c Those, Mho had Ined up tomatuuty, are 
restored as if they Meie forty years old, and those ivho had died 
young are renovated as youths of fifteen yeais Every one is 
given his wife and childien, and they act then, as they act now, 
but there is no more begetting of childi en Aftern ai ds Soslnosh 

and his assistants give every one the levard and lecompense 
suitable to his deeds—“that is eien the ughteous existence, 
wheie, it is «aid, they convey him to Paradise and the Heaven 
of Ahuiamazda takes up the body (Kelieip), as itself requires, 
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-end with that assistance, ho continually advances for ever and 
everlasting 

It has also been wild of Sam (Keresfispn) that ho became 
immortal, but owing to his disregard of the jMoxdenn religion 
a Tartar named NihA# wounded him when ho was asleep and 
this brought on unnatural lethnrgv but the glorv of tho 
heavens stands oier him, that ho may nre up again and slay 
An Dahik. when the latter liap|>cns to be unfettered. Just beforo 
tho resurrection, Srooslia nnd h*airvo«nngha are ordered to shako 
tho bodv of Koro^fispa tile SAmfin till ho rises np Tliev go to 
lnm and utter a cry tlirco times nnd nt the fourth, Sim nres 
up in triumph, nnd kills Axi DnhAk Afterwards di -olnhcm 
and advei>itv depart from tho world, and Soduosh makes tho 
creatures pun. nnd tho resurrection and future existcneo 
occur * 

Some recondite truths of archaic religious knowledge nro 
hero mixed up with crudo fnne} to suit tho popular mind of 
hj gono thus Tlio writers of there statements not lieing ac¬ 
quainted with the doctrine of c\olntion which wn« taught 
only in tho ftnuent Ah stones, seem to havo a snmod that 
o\crv form of cxi tcncc tlmt springs up h created for tho first 
time nnd that bodilv life is comparitiveh of more significance 
than the Scul within A sunnng tlmt tho soul entered a 
physical lodi onlv once thev laid an mtenre nnviotv to gel 
that sumo bod\ rt wnfieil nt the end of tho world Tho\ com 
however to lia\o lieon forgetful of the important fact that tho 
soul which lind liecn innde pure in hoa\tn nt the final doge 
would require a fur snjHnor nnd diffcrentU con titutod l>ot!y 
tlinn the old Inm 1\ tlmt wits dropped thousands of venr ogo 
To fom the progre-red real after long a^os of growth to tako 
upngiunit old l>od\ would he far worn tlinn a king a great 
mu 1 cal gunn to how his mu teal chill li\ plnuttg njion a 
crude mu ical in trnment of reine of tlie ltarlnrmn trilies If 

BJ Ch. WIX 7 ntJ B. \t Ch. Ill, fjo9 CO 
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the wi-lie- of the dcp.ti toil "oul" could In' consult cd, tllO} Would 
ccitumh lie immd to prefer to tome b:uk on e.ufh m bodies 
f.u betu i o undiluted and would lutdK •'bow a liking lot* 
putting on again Ilnur worn out and defective fleshh garments. 
In llie igeatiei llio (4Atli:i" spiritual liutli" came to lie too much 
nntciiali/cd and tin* old teaching" icgaiding flie' capacities, 
growth and evolution ol the "oul came to be lo-f sight ot 

Jn the Jhindahi"hn (Cb. II. $§ 10. J1J it >" - ml that 

* Aulmnn/ddohbcrvted with the consciousness (bud) mid guardian 
spirits (frnv dmr) of men, nnd the omniscient wisdom brought 
forward among men, spoke thus — • Which seems to von the 
more advantageous when I «hn|] present voti to the woild v that 
you shall contend in n hothlv fonn with the fiend (druj) and 
the fiend shall perish, nud in the end I shall liiuo you prepared 
igitn perfect and immortal and m the end give jou back to the 
world nud von will be wholly immortal, umlecnjnig nnd undis¬ 
turbed , or that it be nlwavs necessary to provide jou protection 
from the dost rover ' 

Thereupon the guardian spirits of men became of the same 
opinion with the Omniscient. Wisdom about going to the world, 
on account of the evil that comes upon them in the world from 
the fiend, and their becoming at last again unpersecuted bj Hio 
adversary, perfect and immortal, m the future existence, for ewer 
and cveilnsting” 

Till" <lc"Ci iption, rog.udmg the object witli which tlio 
Farohai"t or more piopcrly the Fraiashn, of men me sent into 
the woiId is gieatly suggestive It would take too long hcio 
to try to explain, the conception undeilvmg the idea about 
the Frai ashts, then origin, and dev elopment, but it may be 
suggested in shoit, that the Fraiashs of men are the arch- 
typal souls clothed in ethereal forms, aftei whose model each 
human being is foimed on earth The Fravaslus may ho 
called the causal souls m causal spmtual bodies, after whose 
pattern each child is constituted and shaped The popular 
conception appears to be that each human Fvamsla is made- 
by Aburamazda m the spiritual vv orld for the first time, and 
afterwards it is sent into the world of matter, and linked to 
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a human lioilv to fight ngmn*t cnl Xotlnng lias been «ml 
ns to whether oil Frtinuhs ore eqnnl m their respective 
pou r< and capacities bnt It is tacitly assumed that such must 
bo the case Tho question tliorefore ansos that if the Fraratlut 
be all possessed of equal powers, how comes it that human 
bodies ore so variously formed, and how con all the Frarasht 
having lilve powers get hnfhcient opportunities for using their 
capacities when each one is weighted with a bodv differently 
constituted 

The \cr\ conception however ot a J- racatlu a an nrcli- 
typal causal soul, implies that each Frarat/u is the jwttem 
ty]>e botli for the inner powers and tho outward form of the 
bodd) existence Tho body of each man with its ]>ecuhnr 
phjMcal, mental, moral, and spiritual capacities is sliapod and 
formed after tlie model which each particular Fntrtuht presents 
and thereforo it has to bo admitted that the difft r noes that 
wo find among men, aro due to tho differences in the arrft- 
tyjxd touts or Fraratlut which where in mortal bodies 

This explanation however removes the cause of tlie dif¬ 
ferences m men from tlio physical world to tho invisible world 
whoro the Jranttht mav ho said to arise Holme now to 
find homo explanation ns to the differences nmong tho bnmuhtt 
themselves Ha the Almighty created theso differences among 
tho braratJut simply to plcn>o His Dmnc A\ ill or is there a 
profound plan, an inscrutohio ju tico underhing tho creation 
of tlieM diffirencc Limited and faulty though onr conception 
of the Divine Power limy lie we can ne\er di '■oeiatc tlie ideas 
of Itarmom and ju tice from the acts of God and according to 
that view we cannot hut take it for granted tliat owing to 
namcron and sufficient causes tho /raratlut ns tliev nn e in 
the litvi il>h world an made with compamtneh radios dif¬ 
ferences Tlie branirfut are not spcctnl creations withont a 
pad nor are they created all at once for tin fird time Tiny 
nre os much the product of evolution and of flow anil truly 
growtlg ns cn r\ thing cl e in tin world 
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Ii m»\ bo Miggo-dcd .is .i working In jHdliesjs. lhai .is iho 
Fiaia*h/<; pass hom the spuitu.i] down mlo the pln-ienl world, 
and uftoi the death of the hod\ lopass ng-mi into tlio hosncnly 
sphere, this passing and lopn*--ing is not to he taken as limited 
to one single tup, hut oeetiis again and again till the J'rnia^Ju. 
becomes perfect. and aide to withstand all the temptations of 
matter. The piigi inm^s ot encdi J'laui^/u aie m mv on this 
earth Tkieh time it is allied to, and is tin 1 euise ol the loiilla¬ 
tion of a human hud}, and each time it makes .1 lenewed 
attempt to suhpi^ate uml lead alight the passions and desires 
of the hodd\ existence. JOaeli tune it makes some hi tie pi ogress, 
though tlieie m.n he a decline ul-o in ^onu 1 dneeiioiis and each 
time, aftei disconnecting itself Jiom one boh it goes into iho 
ethereal world with flesh expeiiences and talcs a low/ repose 
to digest those expel ienc(*s, to come again into the w01 Id, and 
contend again 111 a bodily lot in with gieatei and lenewcd. 
capacities each tunc lor struggling against cut. 

We may take now a passing note of the doc tune of re¬ 
incarnation and of tiansnnmation. »S.rs s the late Piotcssor 

* 

Goldsfuckoi in his Liteiary Keinains .— 

“Transmigration, or the passing from one plane, state or condition 
into another, means the supposed transition of the soul after 
death, into nnothci substance or bod) than that wInch it occu¬ 
pied before The belief in such a transition is one of the most 
important phases in the leligions of mankind Itnas common, 
to the most uncivilized, and the most cmlmed nations of the 
earth, it vns the object of phnntnstic supeistition, ns well as 
that of philosophic speculation, and is the property of both 
ancient and modem times Its basis being the assumption, that 
the human soul docs not perish with the bod) 

<l The belief in transmigration when it is based on ethical gionnds, 
proceeds from the theory that the human souls, being of divine 
essence, are ongmall) pure, but during their earthly career lose 
,their punty Being destined, however, to regain their original 
quality, they are reborn again and again, until they have become 
free from fault, and thus worthy of re-entering the place of their 
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M A behef of thin nature entertained by the old Mexican* and 
probably also by the Prulda. It U met with m a more dere 
loped form with the old Egyptians, bet its real importance It 
obtained as a tenet of the religion and philosophy of the Brah 
mrmtcal Hindus and the Buddhists, whence It passed into the 
doctrine of seTeral philosophers of ancient Greece and into that 
of some Jewish and Christian sects. 

** In Greece, the doctrine of transmigration—or as U was there 
called met&*i*jc\r*is —did not become the belief of the people 
but was confined to the teachings of the mysteriee, and the 
tenets of philosophers. Its Importance in Greek philosophy it 
first obtained, through the system of Pythagoras. After him it 
was Plato who assigned to it a prominent place in his philosophy 
as explained in his dialogues especially Pieedrae It was 
revived though in s modified shapo by the Neo-Platonlsta. 

u Ainongtt the Jews tho doctrine of transmigration— lie Qdgal 
Aalamotk —was taught In the mystical system of the K'abate. 
Among the early Christians, St. Jerome relates that the doctrine 
of transmigration was taught as a traditional and esoteric one 
which wna only communicated to a select few and Origcnei 
like the Kaballsts, considers It as the only means, of explaining 
some biblical traditions, as that of the struggle of Jacob and 
Esau before their birth j or the selection of Jeremiah when ho 
was not yet bom, and many more erents which could throw 
discredit on Divine jostioe unless they were Justified by good 
or bod sots, done in a former life Of Christian sects the Maul 
chasms especially adhered to this belief 

“ In concluding at least one great philosopher of modem times 
may here be named, as one whoso tiers of tie prog ress ofnunlnd 
art laxtl ok He sc»c doctrine It Is the celebrated German eritlo 
O E. Losing who endeavoured to establish It on metaphysical 
grounds. Ills arguments ire briefly these The soul is a simple 
being csjnble of Infinite conceptions. But being a finite being 
It is not cipnble of such infinite conceptions at He tame tone H 
wnd obtain them, gradually u a ufaite mecetnon of time If, 
however it obtain them gradually there must be an order in 
which, and a degree to which there conceptions are required. 
This order and the measure are the sense*. At present the soul 
has of such reuses fire ; bvt naVier It Here any ground to atr*sx, 
Hof U kat com r e w ed nth hating fee sours, nor that d riff riop 
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ihcre For since nature never takes a leap, the soul must have- 
gone through all the lower stages before it arrived at that which 
it occupies now. and since natuie contains many sub¬ 

stances and powers which are not accessible to those senses with 
ichich it is now endued, it must be assumed that there will be future 
stages, at which the soul will have as many senses, as correspond 
with the powers of nature. And this my system’, he concludes 
in his little but important essay, Das mehr als funf Sinne fur den 
ZIenschen sein Ivdnnen —m a fragmentary note discovered after 
his death— 1 this my system is certainly the oldest of all philosophical 
systems, for it is in reality no other than the system of the pre¬ 
existence of the soul and metempsychosis, which did not only 
occupy the speculation of Pythagoras and Plato, but also before 
them of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Persians—in short of all 
the sages of the East, and this circumstance alone ought to worl a 
good prejudice in its favour , for the frst and oldest opinion isi 
tti matters of specidation, always the most probable, because com¬ 
mon sense immediately hit upon it ’ ” 

In the Persian De^atir, the doctrine of 1 e-incarnation has 
been very clearly mentioned Although the Desatir cannot 
he called an orthodox Zoroastnan book, its philosophical teach¬ 
ings seem to have been followed bysarious Zoroastnan thinkers 
and mystics m ancient Iran, and the Mahfibadian sect were 
its firm adheients 

There are two leasons why the populai doctime of trans¬ 
migration did not attiact the attention of the Zoioastnans in 
ancient times It has been firstly told by some believers m 
transnngiation, that the soul, no sooner it leaves one body,, 
enters a new one, without any rest, m an intermediate ethereal 
state. Secondly , it is supposed that the souls of men after 
death accoidmg to their deeds, enter the bodies of the lower 
animals, or of tiees, or of stones Regarding these two views, 
it has been rightly observed by many, that an intermediate 
etheieal 01 heavenly state of lest after the death of one body, 
is a necessity for the soul, accoidmg to some of the observed 
laws of natuie, and thirdly, that the soul of man, being in 
27 
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ltd higher nature a differentiated entity, wbioh id found only 
in nmn, can ne\er be allied to nmmnl 1 * and would hnvo 
no fit place in an animal body Bo-incnmntion nx taught in tho 
popular Hindu and Budilin tic teaching* takes no notice of 
tho fact that the human soul is something luglier and distinct 
trom tho soul of animal and to supjioxe that the human soul 
owing to its misdeeds in one human life is sent in its next birth 
to an nmmnl both 1 to send it to a x elude y hero there h no 
place for its nctmt\ and whero it wonld Inn o no opportunity 
of rctnoung its jmst conduct Man nlono is tdt-tonsnous on 
tins earth. Animals luno no soLf-con«cionmes« neither do 
tho know am niorul responsibility The sclf-conscioux human 
soul therefore enn never find its wnj into an anininl l>ody, 
much 1 ox into n tree or a stone AMinteier the allegoncnl 
explanation of the popular Hindu doctrine of re-incnmation 
a to the human K>nl s going into nmmnl nnd vegetable forms 
nm> lie this dcfoctno tltoorj of re-incarnation lin been ono 
of the principal causes tlmt has prevented many mind from 
tenon Iv considi ring the subject 

The doctnne of reincarnation derived from ancient Theo«o- 
plncnl teachings is nintennlh different from the jwpulnr Hindu 
doctnno of trnnxmigration Aeconling to the former teaching 
the human soul however degraded it ma\ Itocomo in it earthly 
human life can never bo forced to go intonn nnimnl a tree or a 
stone but lias to reincarnate in n human Itodv only Tlmt human 
hod\ nnd its surroundings wonld bo cxactlv suitable to tho 
deeds of the soul in itx former hnmnn life, and it i after 
numerous such birtli* m human IkkHm tliat tin* soul, bv slow 
degrees finds the means nnd the opjtortnmties to make upward 
progress 

Tho human soul again cannot at once pa < after the death 
of one human l>od\ t into another human body hut it ha* to go 
through a stato of purgnton for n few years, and afterward* 
it enjoys an immen*clv long period of bliss before it again goe* 
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into .1 new limn m luth Tin' -i ito of pmgaton called Kama - 
!o\t inn In* complied Jo tho llarntdanan ol Wi/dean toacdi— 
mg'. Hon* the -oul n '.ml to m>|oiuii loi 'omotwotm lorlinfv 
roil' .uni m 'omo (.i'(" mmli hni'rei. to get ml ol* iln* longings 
ol it' outhh .ipjutito' .md ilo'iio' In tin* .ib'onco of’ tin* 
pit'"ic.i 1 h.uh wlrnh t' iln* iii'iimiiont ol thou giatification 
fltO'O do'll O'In dogtoo' go info :i 't.iti* ol latent \ oi -loop, 
and the'Old with ,dl it' noldot •uni' .md .t'pu.ittoti' ontoi' ,i 
't tto ol henenh bli" ’J'lii- 't no o.dlod IKtal/tan A utn/a . 
kuJ humti. liclu'/iiax .illoid'tho'oul tin* oppoitunit n 

ot ot\|o\ing l.u teaching h ippuu*", .n all (In* an\io(u*' \o\,i- 
iioii' <li'.tppoininn*nt' and gnol' an* loll hohmd with tha 
do'ti o-hod\ in Hava shtaan or Kama-1 of a. and no mm tow o.i'K 
it' 'hadou on tho'oul in it' 'i uo ol ho.nonh lolnth Fiom 
i Thoii'.nul to filtoon ltundiod io.it' n '.ud to ho the dotation 
ol’ tho 'oul ' life m Jilin '/// amt thogioaloi tin* jnnitv ol’ tho, 
'Old in it' o.u th-lilt" tho longer nit' Ido m ] > aiadi '0 To m 
liuni.tn being' on o.ttfh. who li.rw* onl\ a 'hint 'pan ol’ fiftv or 
'i\t\ A(*ii' gonoiallv to ji.i" fhiough, tlii' long long pound of 
Beudliaiin ot Bilieditu happino" would appeal alnio't ondlo", 
and ntt(*i tli it poitodtl tin* 'Otd wont into a'loop ol foigef- 
fulno" and p.i"od into a now human hotly, it would look as 
it a now 'Otd ( in*«hl\ oioatod ) had takon ]io"0"ion ot tho 
hod\ ol a litiman child 

Tho length of life m Kam.t-loka depend' upon tho giotitcr 
oi lo" tenacity and'tiength of the appetites and deques and 
in the '.une lnannei tin* diuation ot life m Belie slit i« in piopoi- 
tion to the uii'olfi'h, benevolent, kindly and nohle thoughts 
and a'pnations and other high ideas that may he In ought with 
it hy the'oul The longest life m Belteshl howevei nui't eotue 
to an end, as all the noble feelings and aquations being 
involved ovei and ovei again in nuineious wavs .sjiond then 
eneigy, and become sfoied m the soul as faculties foi furlhei 
fiction When the woik of the soul in Beheshi gets KtiMmd, 
it goes foi a short time in a state of 'loop and jiirl ns }) -jmj e? 
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off its trance it finds that tho seods of tho former desires and 
appetites which it lind left behind in a state of lntencr in 
Kfima-loka liavo taken ngnm n new form in winch it soon 
gets c ns branded Thus wo might a now I ram t hi is 
evolved oat of tho one that had gono into JDehetht and this 
nowlv de^ eloped pattern foul seeks out and mould* for itself n 
human shape on earth, ns on in trumont for its action winch 
requires a bodily form to work out tho faculties and powers 
that are now active within tho soul 

The in titation of tho so-called 1 fi/fteriet m religion was 
almost universal in ancient time* Only a few selected person* 
wero admitted into it and tanglit under sccrcc} some of the 
hidden truths both physical and metaphysical Tho great 
reverence that wns attached to tho nnmo of iioroaster m tho 
olden times can scnrcelv bo attributed to tho teachings of tho 
later Ave^tn, but evidently had its sourco in some of tho secret 
philosophical and my tical teachings which were attributed to 
this great snge It is highly probablo that Spltama Znruthushtra 
expounded more clnboratcl^ and philosophically mnn\ of tho 
teaching —to which onlv short references aro to lw found in 
the Gathn —to somo of his chosen disciples wlio tran mltted 
the same in their turn to others tor vunon reasons tho 
sages nnd teachers of old gnio onlv n fiw hint , regarding 
some of the deeper mv tenes of life to the common people nnd 
leaving out detail imparted men 1\ ham outlines ngnnlmg tho 
struggles nnd tho Inimedmto con^uences 0 f n Mjigle life 
Tlioi kept silent a to matters tlmt would Imp]ion centuries after 
wards hor the untutored mind of the multitudi of tbo*o 
times it wa thought sufficient to make tlani think of an 
ithertmlatid beavenl\ life after tlie life on enrtlg nnd it seem* 
to lrnie liecn thought appropnatt not to confitst tluir simplo 
faitlg l»\ putting Ik fore them tlmt ilalxmih exposition which 
would Ik? new« ary to make clear the true doctnue of nincar 
nation 
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The final le-mioefion -pokon of in the Liter Aicsia is ant 
nllu-ion to the Let of .1 ^ciic^ of rebirths of the soul, which 
haung pi ogre—ed bv degicos attains ‘•ucli .1 high ^iate of 
physical mental, motal ami spiritual poi lection, that it attains 
to a state of Godhood upon JLirtli The earth itself and the 
numerous oilier mamte-tations thereon a ho e\ol\o pax pa<*xt, 
to suit the .uhonf ot a lusher humamU. Tin* doctrine of the 
J'ui'ludaul 01 ><!/, ninth means renewed life, is n 

shoit pa*re torn out of the Let eliaptei ot the culmination of 
muneroie rebirth- For the uneducated people it wn- deemed 
sufficient, foui thou-and a cm- ago in Iian, to cut -liort long 
explanation- In putting loiward the theory of special eications 
in each ease, to lea\e the pmification of the -oul to he pei- 
iormed bv highoi Fowei- m an imi-ible world, and to satisfy 
hie longing toi a -econd chance of oaillih life bv piomi-ing 
the rc-urreetion of human bodies at <he la-t stage ot the woild. 

Ahewed, howoroi fiom the -fand-pomt of the law of eola¬ 
tion the theory ot -pecial cication in e\eiy ca-e lias to gno 
place to the evolution ot tonus and -mils b} -low degiee-, and 
*he thoo-ophical doctiine ot the icbutli ot‘ the c oul natuially 
comes in as a pait ot the scheme of the Dmnc Law ot 
evolution The populai imagination and a-piiations ot men 
who me not accu-tomod <0 think systematically 01 logically 
and to c.niy incpniies to then ultimate conclusions, may feel 
satisfied with dogmatic a—citions, about a final icsunection, 
and perfection attained without lencwcd jiei-onal effoits 111 
many In os But the mind that is imbued with a tme spmt o^ 
research would reepme fai moie -atisfactoiy explanations which 
could only he gnen on the basis ot the dootnne of lebnth 

In speaking of -cientific cultuic the late Piofessoi Huxley 
thus expies-es himself 
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The notioni of the beginning and tho end of the world, entertained 
by oar forefather* are no longer credible It 1* rory certain 
that tho earth I* not the chief body In the Cblrer*®, and that 
the world it not *nbordmated to man a rue It u era* wore 
certain tiat nahtrt xt tit exprettion of a definite order tnOt ektCh 
notiing interfere* and that tie eiitf benwet* of wwaitirrf u to 
learn tiat order and govern tiemtelcet accordingly Moreorer thi* 
acientiflc criheiam of hfe preaente itaelf to ua with different 
credentiaU from any other It appeal* not to authority nor to 
what anybody may hare thooght or said, bat to nature. It 
admit* that all onr Interpretation* of natural faet* are more or 
leu Imperfect and symbolic, and bid* the learner *oek for truth 
not among word* but among timgt. 

If ri birth tor men in tin world he a law of imturr the 
occurrence of tlwt law cannot lie ipiored owing to mere 
Assertions howeAor pvnt tlieir nutlmrlti llcbirth niu\ lie 
looked ujwn in tin first in. tnneo a u mere working h\|n>thpsf 
nml tlun tho /rot mid mnt ngnrding It nmi Ik* jmtienth 
examined To tho perjuring student tliere Anil In revealed 
ouch n wealth of facta nml probabilities in faiotir of the theory 
that nfti r n time he will commenci to think how lu hud hither¬ 
to ignored k) inifiortant n Inw of nature Tlie hti raturc of 
tills subject luis m recent vonrs grenth increased mid those 
who fn l di. pos'd to Impure into tho Mime with nn imliin <ed 
nund would find linmeroiL sdutious of tin limn objections 
thnt could po ibh lx raised again t tin theor\ 

All tin teachings of Spitmnn /nrathu litru Iran not come 
down to n Unlv t» fi \r of his ti*ni lungs in a frngnm ntnr\ 
form lm\e remained Tlie nllu ion to tin lenmitnl h/e” 
in tin Gutlms though luirt are suggistixr nml thc\ niHxl not 
ncee~*anly la understood ns cxplameil in the Inh r A>eslu 
The\ could lio math to Mold nn cxj*o ition more in consonance 
with the true doctrine of n hirtlu Tlie Idea of n birth ha not 
Ixxn opiKwtl nor contradicted in nnv phut In the Aiesta 
It i a |nrt of tin knowhxlge uf nmw rsd n bginu and fhoald 
not lie looked u|xm ns a dogma of nn\ |articular faith The 



mcqunlmo* of human hie m tin- woild ennnot he silisfnctouly 
explained m .my of hoi «n\ Him 1 >\ moan** ol fin** docfime 
which demand** flu* ie\eiont nupuiv of all light thinking men. 
AYe may fitl\ conclude tin-* *dtoit ‘Letch h^ <|uo(tng ^omo 
hue* itom the “ / h. J’rofmuh'" of flu* lafc Poet Lam onto, 
Lord Tenn\*on. who flm-* allude- to lohuth:- 

Lne thou, and of the gtain and htc*k, the gi.tpe 
And iw-benv elioo*>(» : and .*//// dcjmrt 
I'l'tini dud It l<> death thin' hfv and ///<’, and find 
Xearn nmlo\oi neaiei linn who wrought 
Xot mat tin. noi the finvte-mfimte, 

Bn*, tin*- main miiaclo lli.it tliou nit thou 
AYifh powei on thine own aef on the woild *’ 



ASTERISilS IN IRANIAN LITERATDBE. 

Br Behbamgore Tekjicbab Axklehaiua 1LA 

1 («) '-vyut*-* —Tt 2, 3 

WJJ-S-J-TJ - II) 8 

^ XLII, 2 

Tho Pohlan version of \ ALII 2 has w (•Ktr*, 

* the increnso of corns Tho modem translators seem to 
havo followed the Pnhlan commentator* * But ‘Acpfai 
and \noni m cm to be Avestnic nnincs of the first two lonar 
mansions vrluch arc and in the Vedas Amnf 

ond A^pini can Ik? easily identified the Sans rurvn being 
tho Areata nqw Tlie Pablnri name of the fir>t a«tcn m l as 
we learn from the Bondalu hn and the Dlnhanl 5>-v»W3-»»{/ 4 , 
V,, and Transcribed into Pnhlan diameters 

Aqnm becomes SupjioMng tlio fir t k\ liable to 

have dropjKKl out m Pidtlnyi -*<j- remain the la t i of winch 
may po- lhlv hn\e l*etn written j nnd confounded with ^ 

Thus \\d but Glii. 

■ Tho* J, Sjx “ C*A)Kt, 

• See Prof Darmestotrr’s L* 7 rad vtwfa \ oL I p. 2"u, VoL 

I! p. 317 Dr L II Mill* tr»n»Ialtoru S. D. E Vot xxxl p. 201 
Errxd K£ln*ji i TramUtlon kbonleli Arrsta p. 183 and l/wna Ch. 
•It 2, p. 1**2. Emul Frainji Itabadi tran late* tlqiKl »l*l3 ll'fl'tt 
at<m3 VJU M«u»«0 wifli Nenrsong* Nm rerrfon Is 

< IW. K t , Ir No 1 n •», 

• lo Ir II,L No. 1 p. 30 Vr*tl |„ ] r D.L No 2 

• In Dk. Ill cccciix. 
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So as to read it ‘Padivar 3 The variant \of the DtnkarcE 
suggests another conjecture If we read it ‘ Farsipar,’ the first 
syllable ‘ Fars-’ would be a translation of the Avesta ‘a?pa, 5 i.e. y 
ahorse, and the suffix ‘-ipai 5 , (‘war’) may seive the place 
of the Avesta ‘ -mi 

The evidence which goes against the first derivation is the 
Pahlavi transcription , which suggests that the ‘ d ’ of 

* padevar ’ is the softened form of ‘ t and not a misreading of 
the Pahlavi J * ‘ i 5 , besides the presence of the long vowel 

* 6 ’ m c padevai 3 cannot be explamed. It may possibly be a 
Pahlavi retransci lption of a later copyist who put the hard 
Pahlavi ‘ t 5 for the Pa zand ‘ d ’ 

{b ) Says Madhuchchhanda Yisvanutia, a Yedic poet- 

T^RTT li (I 3, 1) 1 

“0 Avw ms, riding on quick hoises, lords of prosperity, and 
bestoicei s of plenty of food, e at the sacrificial offerings to your 
satisfaction ” 

Just as the Yedic poet calls the Aswms *i>PTYjctf, ‘lords 
of piospeuty’, and jppTjfT, ‘bestoweis of plentj' of food*, 
the Pahlavi commentators’ veision foi m ^ 

, which gives the same meaning as «pT^ t Tffr 
it seems theiefoie possible that the Pahlavi commentators 
recognized ‘Aepmi 5 and ‘ Yaoni ’ to be the fiist. two 
astensms and that the latei Pahlavi vvnteis con upted the 
text through ignoiance If we make an attempt to restore the 
original text it must have at one time been as follows — 

ji«; i ( u qiir-V ) w Acpini ( af/Anikicli-i 

jortayan ) a a Yoiij 


i See Vedarthajatno, Vol I, p 13 

28 
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Tho later Palilon interpreter* poem to Imre confounded 
Aopini with oepen * taking tlio latter to mean lioneficont or 
mcrcnser and Jwith 5 taking it to mean com, 

not understanding the force of the commentnrr nfcunihnch-1 
jArturan added to A?pimbvn br the former commentators 

The Muhflrtn (lunturanm dc'-cribes tbo nppeanrnce* of 
the lunar n ten. m* and xiva of Ar\ ini — 

The con tcllation Aauni is according to gomo composed 
of three and according to other* of two *tnr* thn* tbo dual 
A^pinth™* can Ik explained br tho *upjKHitiou that the 
Are^t i i>oople included two star* in it 

( r ) Tlie corresponding Rogdinn nnme of tin* nsten in 1 * 
tAwj x\ lueli it l* difficult to tmee from the A\ Acpml 
lloweu r the A\ Aqnni ’ wntten in 1 ersmu clinrnder* would 
l>e cr 1 ^-^ l and it would not lie n far-fetched conjecture to 
fo\ that 1 a corruption of * the first I being 

dropi>od* the di tmgm*bing dot* bung ml placed and the lad 
liemg corrupted in to ,_r 


A'cording to Sachan n All trdnt p. 

To Hltutrato the earioa* manner In vhleh wonla becomo corrupt 
after transcription Into Peralan I pi™ the corrupt name* of the 
Khorwrmlan aroson featirals with their cormpomllnp correct read 
Inp* — 1 ) j Bnnkhajichl RM, which onght to hare been 

r»t»hhjMllW. 2) i_-+- JlllbMlluD Itwl 

which ought to hare been j Mltluhahan Red* 

3) JUijan Red, which la properlr Bpcak!Dp a drriratlvr of 

Ar Mahlbrulrjab rathwO and correct Id spelling 4) ^j lt*jj '~ xm 
Sntbzamil Red from the Vr MaldhjG raremajtLG rathwfL &) the name 
h mt<aln~ C) Arathtnln Red a corruption of AjathrlmahJ 

ratbwu. 

• Mark the " and of h,, ; »ee Chi \ U 

J.U lb. 8 a. 
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The coi responding Klioi asnnan name is but it seems 

to be wiongly placed It is the same as the Sans 
the 28th asteiism Possibly the name of the first asteiism 
is missing m the list 

The Aiab Astionomeis call it ? ‘the hi o body¬ 

guards,’ and it is possible that c tlie hoi semen ’ and ‘ the body¬ 
guards ’ aie woids used to convey the same idea ‘the 
foiei unneis 01 begmneis of the new yeai ’ 

2. ‘Yaoin’, winch is taken to moan ‘corn’ in the 
Pahlavi veision adopted by the modem tianslatois, is a 
sj'nonym of the Sans * Bhaiam i e , the womb The 

‘Muhui ta Chintflmani’ says 

The conesponding Aialuc asteiism is , vlnch is a 
diminutive of u^ J , and has the nine meaning, uz , the iiomb, 
refeiling to tinee small st ns at the end of the vomb of Anes 
forming an isosceles tnangle 2 The Pahlau name of this 

asteiism is • , 8 A But it seems that 

is a mistaken form of (the List V being vritten by 

mistake foi >) vhich is the same as the Peisian ? 

and denved fiom the Avesta a gndle Tlie 

same mist ike has ciept in m modern Peisian also vheie 
we find both the fomis t jijjf and m use. Pcsh-Paiviz, 

rightly speaking Pesh-Panin, seeing to be named fiom 
Pari in, and means ‘the asteusm pieceding Paivin ’ 

Accoiding to Albhftni the conesponding Sogdian ademn 
is jjJ , veiy neaily smulai to the Peisian 8 jjf , nhich it is 
difficult to explain, unless i\e suppose that n a remnant of 


i Albirflni, p 223 2 Albiulnf p 343 

a Bd. Iv 2 0 and Ir p 30 1 Bd Ir p 30 
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The Khorusnimn n«tensm is If ■wo transcribe it 

into Pahlavi characters, it becomes which may bo read 
pari’Ani' If j} be really a corrnption of ^ ! jj* then 
tie first part <_A^ seems to be omitted hero also 

The Upn-Paoin of \t 8 12 seems to correspond to tbo 
Pibdi-ParvJz of the Bandahishn The theory mav bo -ventured 
that tho Vernal Equinox fell in the astonsm Aepini when tho 
\aena Haptnnghxhti vms composed, and in the second astc- 
nsm Li pa Pnom, otherwise called loom, when tho Tlrlasht 
was composed 

T The third asten«m according to the Bnndahi hti is 
which, ns alreadv mentioned, seems to bo corrupted 

from The Pleiades according to Greek mythologv arc 

tho daughters of Atlas and PlClOnC PlOtfino is n daughter of 
Ocoanus Occanns is tho god of tlie water which is liehcvcd 
to surround tho whole earth The earth according to the* onciont 
Greek invtholog} is encompn -*e<l by the river Ocennn jieqie- 
tuailv flowing round it, and m this river tho Snn nnd the stars 
nr© suppos'd to ns© and int mid on its banks nre the niKxlcs 
of the dead 1 Hint Ocennu i in tlio Old Gn*ok imtlis, 
Vourn kn lm conns to he in tlie Ave>tn litirnture and thus 
PlPlont 5 witli its daughters tlie Pleiades might In compared 
with laid Inn In Pmimtnl of ^ I\ 2u —, nnd tlw 
Paoincma of ^ t 8 12 

tvJ-A-o Vll) wr -Afc 

>-*■ j -T3 —-e» 

jayi-“t 


1 Smiths CU alcsl Dictionary 
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In the iu"t pas-age. it will Ik* -ecu, <li.il the IVTi/il.i- 
worshippmg lehgion i - conipaied to a s|,u-bespangled hell 
which (tod has m;ul<* foi Ihioma Iiitc , lli«i*»iif k*1io].ii- lime 
made an attempt to tompaie thi" ‘ Putin am ’ with Oi ion’s half. 
Bin if '•cams to curiespond moie with Pleldnc the dauglitei of 
Oca.imis ami iogethei with the ‘Puoirxeina’ ol Yl <\ 12, it iclen 
to the duster oi s)\ -tun. the ll\sides, i. a . the xr/tn/ ones, 
,ift<TW,ii(ls n.unatl the Blende- 1 The Audi and tin* ({teak 
A-turnonicr-believed that file constellation whim ii-ui" - -mud- 
tam'oush with the Suit produced rainy weathei. The Hippaicho- 
Ptolemv ^tar-lisi includes them m the constellation Tamils, 
whereas the Arabs locate them in the constellation Alias The 
corresponding Sogdian and Khoiasnuan name ol the Asteiism 
LSlJi 

J The fourth asteiism (Ii Bd ). ( Kso ) 

seems to he a coirupf foim ot -m, oi ‘following aftei ’; 

the Arabs call tins asteiism ‘Aldaharan because it follows 
after the Pleiades The Sogdian and Khoiasiniaii name 
‘with the Pan’ assi-t- tin** conjectme. As the asteiism 
piecoding * Panin 1 is *Pc-h-Pai \in,’ it js possible that the one 
following might lane been named ‘ Pms-Panin ’ 

O n 

5 The fifth asferism, sucoiding to the Bundalushn is 

flie PtV.and tianscnjition of 

which I read ‘(t/e-ai,’ taking if to mean the ‘lam's 


1 Sec Prof Darmestcter's Lc Zend Avcsia Yol II, p 418 n 86. 

2 lr B(L 

3 In K 20 , there is reason to believe that 1? here is only a 
misscnption of ^ In nn old Pfiz -Sans JIS of MIvli named TJ} 4 , 
which recently came m my father s possession and seems to be a fuf-tcr 
MS of L the two letters ^ and 1? arc written so nenily able thut 
there would be no wonder if copyists were at a loss to disl mpiriAi them. 
For instances of i? and being interchanged see the vm'tntv given 
by Dr WeBt m his Ptiz Glos of MKh 
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\\\nl Vt wuh liu Nms Tin 

Sxxx Vrxt 1 Mi w X Io^xhaI V,n s *\' x\\ t tin HxxluAWV 
hxnHnxxxxx x *xv Uxwnv ttu lt\\ x't n \V\r '1^1^ 

Uu In lx xxx a Uamx m in \h nxx^xxx \\ l\ tlxxv xvxxxx n 

l \u nvtOirvs t\ns Txlxnlx tin \nxWv\xtl \vn>^nn^ 
l « h«^\ t> « *»M vt Uut v n « Ixvtn a Ivrwx T1\ 

UmvmV'lVt mu\ a- wJx i IwxtvA ih «>• \ nm\ v\t iIhnx tUwx 

i*x\a m lU lwx l »\ On n ' 

u ( ' Tit A\\th X I W XXX MW T\tuVjw tv'tlx lx\ Kl X Y-V^j > 

tv | v K, tJvtO V hm« tiwn tin n wxxxnv, v't \\x oaxiv^ 

^vxx Uww 'MU'-Vru Win mx m\ t v j^\nxx n xxxv* "t ita inn xxx 

tK W\\x\X ^TVJ «wx K tU XXMXX %'t 1 \'t\\ X 'X N M \\\ \ 

Tts Tn"jx« Imw 'n K>lnt\ x i t m x „ * mvixx X\x K *x 

\ mu ax i \\ x>* w'mI M'Ux t Mixxx4yn Ux xx\n 

l xxw xU lx xa nx lux js vma x nxx «xx n*s \ M\ Wxnxxxx Wt\U xxmn 
x xxxx \ *.1* v'ii ^ \ v* wxxt n xxx 'x \ \ ^ 

xx w xtxxxxx \)w X \ x>x xxx nixxx'vN't x v n nrx xxx wx\\v X l xxx \ 

W X\'x \ U TV lx W\ M ' X \ \ i V XX XXXX >N A XX \ ' K X\'*X1 I't 'W xj X 'XX 

v» t?A I'xWxxx XXM XX XXX YiA l\t\ X Ml IX X l' X\ txwxvsi 

«. *i au jx'x'xn vnIix U xxxiOxt l x \\ yx,ai\xx x v. ^ ^ 

TV> x' xx\aj\ x Ixxxv Nxxx Vxxt v\ x t ' vtx \ x Vt'- xt 

( \\t «*W x>\x \ k t' tK MxxVnu V \ XXXJI X XXXX X \\ \ 1 x*vt 

\ x' xxx VJ x axxmKt Nvxx Vxxt xxxrA xt x' nun 

wKV » X \A xt \ T»x t \ HwVx lx XXXm,Xx'an\ XXXt ' W ' XX X H 
'C. j % * l vAXTXX^aI t\ t XX P >NtxX n XTX ' t > 

Va l\nx »* xo xtx V^nxI 1 ^ xVxxx "\ 

'A *n w a Tt t\ v\ X n T>\"aVX x> 1 X ^ XAtx xx % t l' 


\» x i'< U x 

IV V»s IX VA X.'-K’^v. 


|X< % t\tx v f>v x>/ N* ^ fx^ 
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fUnsknt mto Pahhui, as -we actually meet with. j Atj , 
in New Pei ^nm 


(c) In Dastfii Hosliangpk Palil -Paz Glos Ch I, 1 4, we 
have a Huzwaiish woid ‘nadan’, with its Palilavi 

synomm >v£J, ‘ Iriyaa* The Hfizw&nsh woid as well as 
its Pahhui equnalent both seem to he obscure Di Hang 
thinks that is the Assynan ‘ nadu ‘ nahadu auqustus, 

a fiequent epithet, of kings But m a copy of the same glossary 
appended to my fathei’s MS of Ii Bd No 1, I find 
instead of *£-*0, with the Pazand tiamciiption 1? . 

Anothei older Iiaman MS m my fathei’s lilnaiy, whose colo¬ 
phon is missing, lias ako with the Pazand ti aiisci lption 


As this chaptei tieats of “ Mine a-iinak a-gmftai 

spiritual, invisible and intangible substances, I am tempted to 

think that the wo id might possibly lefei to some heaienly 

configuiation of stars , moieoiei may not be of Semitic 

origin, but like many othei Arian woids of conupt oithogiaphy 

a cuisive fonn of | > oi that of a synonym of KOj, which 

may be the same as • ]£££] of Bd., the sixth astensm How- 

evei, I will not leave the word as finally settled, as Iiaman 

scribes have actually lead the woid c biyan The late Dastfir 

•Jamsliedp Bai ]oiji of Suiat took it to mean ^ ? ‘ the 

^ *• 

air of paiadise 5 Instead of he gives a cm ious word 

W jr±J • 


7. The seventh asterism according to the Ii Bd. is 
(Kso j Dk III, w-S) ). No doubt it is the same as 

the Sogdian which would be m Palilavi writing 

t of which the above mixed scriptions are corrupt, forms. 
As the coiresponding Sanskrit Asterism might mean 

‘ restoring wealth,’ •-*?-"»-> would be a hkelj' denvation 

of the Palilavi astensm. 
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8 Tho eighth nstensm according to their Bd is 

J-tA* ( Kjo ) Tho corresponding Sanskrit 

astensm is or tho latter appellation used in the 

Taittinya Bruhmnna » domed from tho name of a mythical 
being who like Kn ann is a lieavenh archer As regards its 
iLpecttbo Htfhftrta Chint&mam sa>s 'PWl ■ITTOTOTC# 

From this it seems tlrnt tho Pahlnn a tensm 
is a corruption of yl it is possible that tho Khorasmion 
nstensm corresjionils to tho Persian 

9 Tho ninth iu tensm according to tho Ir Bd is **^*^** 7 >>0* 

( Kto ) The corresponding San&krlt constellation ts 

STT^TT, is Inch according to tho MuhArta ChintAmnm is of tho 
form of a whccL It is ]Kr* iblo that and nro 

corrupt forms of chnkhr wheel* Mark tho variant *j*, 
which can lie read nl-amk Tho Jvhoru nimn/^l supjwrts 
tins conjecture 

10 The tenth n tensm ifi ( Ir lid ) ( K o ) is 

m tho Sogdwn and I in tlio Khorasunan nstensms corres¬ 
ponding to tlio Sun knt l TVT Tlio Pnldavi nsten m seems 
to 1« vnx or vnlg clinriot palanquin According to tho 
llnhftrta ( hmtumum (*Vt) 

11 Tlie eleventh and the twclvth a ten ms and 

(I}*"* ^cem to l»o imjxrfeet names of the San knt ‘punA 

fnlgimi nnd uttnrA fulgum matan and ttulim oro 
ndjcctmil jmrts of the nnnn** jnst hk< pnrvil and uttnru 
lint tho pniictjial name of thy eon tcllation figure seems to lx> 
nu in 0 


Of h 1 tint*/ 1000 



A NEW MEDAL OF KING BEHRAM GOUR 
By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B. A 

The subjoined Medal belongs to Mi J H Robinson of 
Bombay It is a bronze com weighing 4 tolas and 42 grains 
According to the owner it was found in Persia 

On the obverse we find the bust 
of a king, turned to the right The 
bead beais a crown sui mounted with 
a globe The hair of the bead falls on 
the neck behind m curls. It carries 
in the neck a stung of jewels and a 
star-like jewel a little above the string 
and just below the beaid Just be¬ 
hind the bust tbeie is a crescent with 
a globe or a little star on its convex part In the front of 
the bust to the light, there is a dragon with its mouth opened 
to the right Below the bust tbeie is an animal. The position 
of its foui feet and its tail shows that it is running away in 
full speed 

On the leveise no find the figuie 
of a young man, lathei a boy with 
his face tinned to the left. He weais 
a crown oi a ciown-like cap with three 
points The ciovn oi the cap either 
camcs a string oi stiap of jew els or 
is embroidered with jew els. The hair 
appeal hom under the crown or cap 
tied in a bundle Ho cnines a dagger- 
like instillment suspended from a belt (not liable) on his 
waist. He carries, m his left hand, a club-hke weapon, 
20 
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■which rests on his left shoulder A strap or n strap- 
like string is hanging in the front from Ins neck which 
supports something perhaps a bow (not visible ) on th© 
book. By the side of the dagger like instrument hangs & 
bag which is probably a quiver of arrows, whioh are not 
visible being supported on the back. In tho front of 
the young man or boy ore several animals all turned to 
the left and arranged in three rows one above the 
other In the top-most row there is an animal ( a female) 
with a young one fallen on its two knees and sucking her 
breast. In the second row there are two animals one going 
after the other In the third row there are three animals 
Tho position of tho feet and the fells of the nnimnla shows 
that they are not standing but are in a state of motion, 
though not running fast There is something like a dton© 
nearly three-fourths round lying in the front of the young rmCn 
and below the first row of the animals It is difficult to say 
what it is 

Th© medal bears no inscription So we hare to depend upon 
the features <Lc. of the figure and upon its accompaniments to 
determine what the medal is and to whom it belongs 

First of all tho features of the face, the head-dress the 
curl of the hair the conventional globe all these lead us to 
detormino that it is a Persian medal of one of the Bossamtn 
kings Then the position of the crescent with th© globe and 
the star below tho beard leads ns to say that it is a medal of 
BehrAm Gout or Behrffin V A comparison with modal Iso 51 
of Plate VILL, 6 of Longplndr s Eiiai tur let i ted at lies 
des Rot t Pertet de la Dynastie Sattamde (p 58) helps ns to 
detennmo the fact. In our medal, too tho crescent and the 
globe aro behind the hood of the figure, but there is this differ¬ 
ence that while in tho medal described by Longp^ner the glob© 
is m the concavo part of tho crescent, in ours it is in the 
convex part In Longptrnlr a medal, besides the convention*! 
gloho over the head, there is another moon-hho globo m 
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the fiont of one of tlie three points of the crown. We do 
not find that m the obi er-^e of oiu medal, but instead of that 
■vie find a globe in the rereise The foim of the croun of the 
figuie on Longpeiiei s medal is similar to that on the head of 
the young man on the levcise of otn medal Both have ciowns 
\wth tlnee points 

Now let ns see if the animals on the obierse and rereise 
pomt to any episodes m the caieei of Belli am Goui Fust let 
us take the figuie of the dragon Theie aie tvo adventuies, in 
which, accoidmg to Fndusi, Behiam Goxu \ name is connected 
with a diagon. The first is descnbed as follons (Mohl V., 
p 609) 

Once upon a time, Belli&m Goui went a-huntmg with his 
courtieis, on the fiontieis of Tuian On.igers, wild lams, and 
antelopes neie the animals that they hunted They passed two 
days m hunting On the thud day, the king came across a 
diagon that was biave like a lion It had ban all ovei its body 
and ovei its head It had tno hi easts ovei its body like a woman. 
The king aimed at it two airous one of nhich struck its breast 
and the other its head The diagon was killed on the spot and 
blood and poison began to flow fiom its body. The king got 
down fiom the lioi^e and cut open the bieast of the diagon with 
his dagger He found out that it had swallowed a young 
man He wept ovei the fate of the young man, and the poison 
of the snake dimmed his eyes He wandered thus in a state 
of confusion, seeking foi riatei and a place for rest He found 
his way to an inhabited place, and came to a house, where he 
saw a woman cairymg a pitcher of water over her shouldeis. 
He asked foi hospitality and the uoman gincefully accorded if 

The seat of king Belnflm Goui’s second adventure with 
a dragon was Lidia His Yazn once excited his ambition to 
conquer India, then luled orei by a lung called Sliange] 
Behiam thereupon asked a fnendly but threatening lettoi to he 
written to the Lidian king, asking him eitliei to send tribute 
to Persia or to be piepaied forrrai He then icsohed upon 



cum lug Uio lolhr t'or«omdl\ nml wutl to Italia with n fow 
wnthlontlal ollWx r* mult r tho jm tonoo of gohttf a Unntln^f 1lo 
wa* txvolx'oxt h\ tlu Indian king \rItU nil honour* dun to a 
i\u Mtigoroftht king ot IVrda On hourlug tho mo«ngo ho 
Imltgunuth riftwtl to am trtlmlx to IVrMa Uohrltm tin 11 
hud « tVhmllx 11^ III hi tin* (mvhiuh t»l tin* king with otmnf hi 1 * 
Ih warrior** 

HUoMipirtor Mrxngth In tin* light mul tlvo »»UtU In thonrl 
of uMn^ tho how whhh IhhrAm idmwinl tnmlo tho king mi«)HV| 
that tlu mu'ungir ( UohrAm ) wn* not an ordloarx xnxurllorof 
tin vnmrt ot l\r*ta hut n man of r\»\nl hlmnl lloiuikod hi* 
mlnUUr to |vor*iinxh IhhrAm to |m*t|mno Id* dojuxrturo (hr *omo 
Hun ami Max u llttlo lougxr at lv«no| \vhurts ho wild tin (Vttll 
lrxv*jn\x two \rx<i»*x vxrx v\n»r Tin Narlrtrlod to win IhhrAm 
our to tin *hh ot tin ludlnu king and t*x inumtod him to mako 
Unnol hi tximumut roMdinoo th hrdm rofu*ml and tho Ung 
Irk'd to do nwax with lid* jHxxxxrftd ISrulim m»*"U ngorhv asking 
him tx kdt n (xtvxlou* wolf and a dragon In tho xklull) 
xfld-xllx • 

lho light ot IhhrAm ttonrwllh tho aUno-nunthmul dragon 
In India U ttwuU h rtUd h\ blrdmdi tin Indian king In a grl 
\ati vamhrxmvwlthhUvnmthhnthdumrtloi'*»ald ll tld* on* 
mugxr would rxmutn with nu In m\ oourl ho would Ux a jdltnt 
of *trx ngth lo uu\ hut tt In xu it to rx (urn tx* IV r*la a* In lu*l t* 
U|HM»\hlnj In whh hUxnllant nuutu IkluAm would lm nwmivo 
x t tx rror tx xm nml mx oounlrx ho I luxxx thought ot a uoxr 
dxxnn tx do awax with him I will «mt him to light with tla 
xlro^ouwhhh x an x *mh Ixrrxxr In our mlghlHnuhoml and 1 
«tu urx hx wilt Ih ktllxnl lit tlu tight |tx tin u *x ttC h»r tin 
l x» lim mx^MUgxr [ IhhrAm Uxmr ) mul iu|»u t xhI him to tVxx 
lltmlu hii tVxnu tlu tx rrx»r ot that xlrugoo whhh at tlnn * 
h\xd xu xvutx r nml at Ihm* x*n laxxxl and at thm* l lllxwt Iraxo 

Ntlomx i^iHWon ' Ihx U* hctlrf xt IK hx xxxx Uoxxt at Ni*V*M 
t vxxtRHx Mxtv thx. IV IV Uxxnt \d\th Ikrlrtr No tit xx'V \t\ 
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elephants. He told lnm that if lie killed that diagon, ho would 
ngiootopny tubule lo Pei«m and allow him to icturn to his 
name countly The mo^engcr (Belliam Gom ) accepted Iho 
reque-i, vent to the abode of the diagon and killed it ” 

Nov the question i*«, which of tlic^e two nd\ entities ot 
king Beliram with the dragon" is depicted on the medal. The 
animal below the effig) ol the king leads us to say that it ib 
the second ad\en(tnc 

Accoiding to Fndu-i, the Indian king, before sending 
Belli am Goui to light with the diagon, ^ent him to light with 
n feiociotH wolf which caused teiroi in his ncighbomhood It 
w is .in e\(iaoidinaiy wolf winch wa» moie than a match even, 
foi 1 ion 4 - Hein am went to the forest wheie the wolf had its 
abode fought with it com ageoudy, and killed it with his how 
and anow Thus the animal on the medal seems to he the wolf 
killed bv Belli am a dioif time before he killed the dragon in 
India (IVTohl VI, pp 30-11) 

Now coming to the deuce on the mersc side of the medal, 
1 think that the "cenc depicted there, is one of the chase-scenes 
of King Belli am Goui "\Ve know that Beliram V was called 
Goui on nccoimt of his extiaordmaiy fondness for chasing 
onager* Out of the sc\eral hunt-stones attributed to him by 
Fiidiw the following seems to point to the scenes depicted oil 
our medal (Mold Y, pp G64-GG8 ) 

One day the king went a-huntmg with his courtieis and 
■showed them his dexterity m ariov'-shootmg in various ways. 
He came acio*s a she-onager In fiont of hei ran her young 
one all fatigued Behitim struck hei with his sword and cut 
lier into two pieces All his officers admired his dexterous 
blov r and praised lnm 

It seems that the animal with a young one at her breast as 
depicted m the scene on the reverse of the medal is the she-onager 
in the chase-scene above referred to. As the feat above referred 
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to was performed with a sword, wo see the king on the medal 
with a sword like instrument m his hand 

One may be tempted to say that tins scene on the reverse 
of tho medal is like that of a shepherd nnd his flock. It looks 
like it at first new, tho animals looking liko cows Bat then it 
is clear that the yonng man on the right is not a shepherd boy 
He wears a crown on his head which cloarly showa that ho is a 
pnnce Again ho carries a war like instrument m his hand and 
a dagger is hanging at his side Again there is something 
suspended from his neck. This looks like a piece of string 
supporting his quiver whioh Qppears to be hang ing by the side 
of his dagger All these are not the requisites of a shepherd 
They clearly show that the young man is a pnnce and warrior 
The above chase-scene as described by Firdusi, is attribut¬ 
ed to the king in his grown up age when he had estatl^h^l 
himsolf upon the throne Bat the scene on tho medal repreS 
sents the youth as a boy pnnce. It may be that it is one of th« 
chase-«cenos of the time when Behr&m Goer lived m Aral * 
under the tutelage of Moudhir tho king of Arabia. Sort. 
ohnse-ecenes of Arabia are referred to by Firdusi. It is possible 
that Firdusi may have transferred some of the^t to a later 
penod m the life time of the king , 


TRANSLATION OF A PASSAGE IN THEJaMvSPI OR JAmASP- 
NAMEII RELATING '10 PLAGUE AND FAMINE 

By Jivan.ti Jammilimi Mom, B. A. 


Jumii«p was a bioihei of Frndiaosira and belonged to the 
distinguished family of ]Du\.i 01 IDogia,’ which claimed 
Himi the queen of king Yi*Oii,i«p (Guditasp) as one of its 
membci- 5 The Fanaidm Yasht helps us topiepaie the follow¬ 
ing genealogical table ot the iamily. 

H\o\n 

_i_ 

Fia«liaostr.i Jumusp 


H6shk\ aotlina Huulacnu Ilangurftsha 

I 

Vaicshnn. 

Jamasp wa« a lay wi^e mimstei of Yishtasp So he is 
often spoken of as De-Jama-p, 1 . e., the wise Jam asp Aslio 
was one of the fiist disciples of Zoroastei, m the tweltfth chapter 
of the Yapna which contains what can be appiopriately called 
“The Articles of Zoroastnan Faith”, the worshippei 01 the 
new initiate professes to belong to that cieed which was held 
by Jamusp. In the Gathfis he is alluded to as one of the 

promoters of religion In the Abfuz Yasht he praj's foi sue - 
cess against the Dach ayagnans In one of his benedictions 
upon king Yishtasp, Zoroaster wishes that the king may have 
a son like Jamasp A similar benediction is repeated in the 
Yishtasp Yasht In the Dadastan-i Dim, he is spoken of as 
Dastur ) J&masp According to the Dmkaid, 2 he was 


i Y XLYI-17, LI-18 
s Yol 1-1 
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one of tho first promoters of tie Zo roast nan religion He was 
one of the fonr principal men appointed by king VubtAsp to 
■work for the spread of the new religion 

All these references point to the fact that he was one of 
the first disciples of Zoroaster and that ho was held m high 
repute ns a Dastfir and a wise man Later books speak of him 
as a Hakim (Philosopher) a physician and a foreteller of events. 
According to the Persian Zarthosht nAmeh of Zartho ht Bekrnm, 
Zoroaster having performed the Doran ceremony over wine 
flower, milk and pomegranate, gave the consecrated flower to 
J&mAsp J&mAsp smelt the flower iand was immediately en¬ 
dowed with the fooulty of foreseeing events upto the time of 
the Resurrection According to the Desfitlr God sends a messago 
to King YishtAsp through Zoroaster, wherein He says, that 
He had conferred upon him (VishtAsp) several blessings One of 
the blessings was the presenoe in hu court of JAmAsp who 
knew all the mysteries of the Heavens 1 According to the 
Dabistan, it was not the smelling of a flower but the eating of a 
fruit (safarjol) that ondowed J&mAsp with the faoulty of fore¬ 
telling Firdousi also refers to him ns a foreteller of events In 
the YAdgAr 1 ZarlrAn, he plays a prominent part as n foreteller 
In the Afrlns he is spoken of ns a BaOtAsha nech i an 
astrologer 

All these references point to the fnot that JAmAsp was 
believed to possess the power of foretelling The JAmtLpi or 
JAm&sp-nAmeh is said to be a work oontaimng some of his 
prophecies It was originally written in Palliavi A PAxand 
rendering of it is also extant It was subsequently translated 
into Persian In the Persian JAmAsp-nAmoh, besides the trans¬ 
lation we find a good deal of interpolations. There are Gnjaroif 
renderings of tho JAmAsp-nAmeh but thoy have gone beyond 
the mark. All kinds of additions and interpolations arc common 


,+k cjl j I j £ jf & 
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Upto a few years the Jamaspi was held m great estimation 
by the orthodox Parsis and especially by the female members 
of the community It was now and then consulted foi foretelling- 
some events Even the above said old Gujaiati rendeungs of 
the book were guarded as rich articles of possession in treasury- 
boxes. 

During the last three years when plague and famine are 
prevalent m India, I have heard at times the statement that 
“ Jam&spi has piedicted all that.” A friend once told me that 
he had heaid ladies saying that the J&m&spi predicted, that 
when India would have eight Atash Behrams (Great Fire- 
Temples), it would be cursed with plague and famine, and 
-that the eighth Atash Behr&m being recently built m Bombay- 
the prophecy had turned out to be true Curiosity about its 
statements about plague and famine, made me turn to the 
study of that book m the ongnal Pahlavi The particular 
so-called prophecy is not to be found there I propose shortly- 
publishing the text of the whole of Jam&sp-n&mek with, 
its Pazand 1 endenng and translations mto English and Gujarati, 
"but I give here as my humble contribution to this Memorial 
Volume my English translation of that passage of the J&m&sp- 
nameh which treats of famine and plague. 

“ King Vishtasp asked ‘How many times will geat plagues 
happen ? how many times famines ? how many times black 
snow? how many times led hail-stones ? how many times 
great wais? ’ 

“ Jdmasp Baitash replied to him ‘ Great plagues will occur 
three times , one in the wicked reign of Dakak, one m that of 
Frasy&v of Thr 1 and one will occur m the last millenium* of 
Zoroaster Famines wall occur three times, one m the wicked 
reign of Frasy&v of Tftr, and one m the reign of the Ashk&nians, 

i These and some of the following are no prophecies They are 
'Statements of past events 

1 The time of the future apostle Hosb£dar 

30 
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and one in the reign of PlrOz of Yozdngird and one -will occur 
in the hut mill enmm of Zoroaster Heavy rains of black water 
ttlH fall three times One in the reign of Mmocheher, one in the 
reign of PlrO* of Yozdngird and one m the last millenmm of 
Zoroaster White snow and red hail stones will fall three tamos 
one in the reign of Mmooheher and one m the reign of KafikAus 
and ono in the millenium of HAshedor There will be three 
great wars one, that of king Kuna with the demons fought 
high (m the air), one that of yourself with the magician 
of monsters whom they call AxjAsp for religion one will 
toko place m the lost millenmm of Zoroaster when there will 
ensemble the Turks, the Arabs, and the Romans who will fight 
ior the king " 



TWO PERSIAN PASSAGES ABOUT THE EABISEH 
(INTERCALATION) 

By Eryad Manekji Rustamji Unwala 


The following passage about 1 the Kabibeh’ occuis m 
a raanuscupt written by Dastftr Rustam Gustasp Aidasliir 
in 1087 A Y. The MS contains some fiagments of the 
Khordeh A vesta (Kadimi), Nirangs, Setaye^h-i Ahuiamazda 
va Amsha^pandan, some Afnngans Kitab-i Dadai bin 
Dadokht, Kitab-i Mind Kheiad, the descuption of Jashans, 
a shoit account of the hi^toiy of the kings of Peisia and othei 
miscellaneous matteis The passage occnis at pp 620-G21 
of the MS and is as follows — 
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“ Sc\ oral other kings reigned (m Persia ) nftei the death 
of Kmg Faridun After them the so'seieignty of Persia 
dovohcd upon King Gushwp When thirty years of the 
reign of King Gusbisp had parsed, ihc prophet Zarafhuit 
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appeared King GurtAap accepted his religion from him. 
Nino hundred and forty years had elapsed sauce the time of 
randan to the time of the reign of Kin g GurtAsp And 
the Stm was at that time m the Zodiacal constellation of 
* Scorpio * King GuitAsp gave an ordor to perform the 
‘Kabiseh and at that time m the month Farvordin he pu* the 
San m the oonstellntion of Cancer ’ And at this time he 
ordered to perform the Kabiseh every one hundred and twenty 
years, so that years may re mam at their own places and the 
people may know the summer and the winter till their death. 
This went on till the tune of Sikandnr, and men followed that 
custom till the reign of Ardeahir BAbakAn "When in his 
reign the tune for the ‘ Kabiseh fCt© arrived, he did not 
perform the * Kabiseh f&te Men followed this custom till the 
reign of Kang NoshirwAn, (i e , did not perform the Kabiseh 
during this interval) And the pooplo from all the cities of 
Persia gathered together and performed the Narroi oeremony 
(t the New Year s day ceremony) and celebrated the 
( Kabiseh) fCte as was their former usage 

The following passage is taken from the dictionary called 
Bahnr ul FtuAyel, written in 7C1 A Y., corresponding to 
1452 Sam vat, and 797 Hijri. It occurs on pp 100-101 where 
the author at the end of his dictionary gives an nccount of the 
months and years of the PArsls, Hindus, Mahomedans 
Romans &c. The passage refers to the FArsi method of 
calculating months and years. 
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“ Chapter III. About the months of the PuisK Their 
era begins fiom tlie date of the enthronement of King Yazda- 
jard, who is ul c o called Yazdagnul He wa" the last of tho 
kings of Persia 

“After that in the tune of Umar Khatfib, may God 
reward lum, uetory ensued (/ o, Um.ir Ivhatub became vic¬ 
torious ) At this time' 704 terns bine elapsed since the time, 
of the aboie-mentioned King Yazdajaid. The) leckon tlieir 
3 ear according to the motements of tho Sun. Then tear 
consist" of three bundled and sixty /he da)sand aquniter. 
Atter foui yeai" they add one day to then 3 ear, and that 3 car 
in 11 contain three bundled and "ixt)' «i\ da)" And that yeai 
mil be the 3 cai of the ‘ Kabi"ch ’ The months of tho Pfusis 
aie twehe in numbei and each month contains that)' da)'s, 
except the month Allan which it> of tbut)-fi\c da)s 

“And tho months of tho Pai4s aio the following,— 
Kartardm, Aidibehest, Klim dad, T 11 , Amardad, Shahmar, 
hleher, Aba.11, Adar, Da)'e, Bahanian, and Asfandfirmad ” 

In the Peisian Dictionaiy called ii>UUl ( Shamsli- 

nl-logat) tho woid rg (kape) seems to signify the same 
meaning as ( kabiseh) 

cysj e,T j lsjjj U’—^ 

0 - 11 JU j j I c< That 3 ’eai m which the)' add one day 
and that comes after eveiy foui years ” (Shamsh-ul-logttt. 

Yol II p 152) 


* By “ this tune ” here is meant the time of the date of the book 
The author gives here the date of the compilation of the book. It is 
764 A Y 
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It seems that the author, on account of the simflantj' zn 
the figures m and has pnt the word r*S (knpe) 

instead of ^ (kabi°ch) (kape) can be read also 

as ***$ ( kflbihe ) and (knbiseh ) The real word ought 
to be (kabiseh ) 


16th October 1900 



ADAl'v AND ll'ASH IN THE P.V/AND WRITINGS. 
]>y Euxad KiiAitMimn Minochiiui Katlli. 
Professor of JVi-ian. Y ihon College. 


AYe know that the void Adar. mod in PiVnml writings 
i" morel} nnothor form ol ilie A\oda word Atai ^Vc also 
know tb.it a 1 ' tar a- the A\C"U i" concerned, and as far 
ns the meanings of the two words ire concerned, the words 
Atnr (Adar) and Ata*di are the same, the lnttei word being 
another grammatical foim of the word Atar. But it appears 
that the latei Pu/aiul writers ha\c intioduced a shade of 
difference in tlie meaning or rather m tlie me of the words* 
in the Atrm-i-Aidfifiacmh we read : 


•> — u s 9 - i oj j^w^j— 


"Wc find that in tins passage the word Adar is 

used with the fi 1 st set of three fires and the woid Atnsh with, 
the second *et of other mx fires. The fiist three tires uz, 
Goshasp, Khaidiid 01 Khoidtid and Buizin Mclicr are the 
names of three great Fne-temples of ancient linn The next 
six fires, lie, Bcrczi-saiangb, Vohu-Fiajiina, Urwlzishta, 
Vazislita and Spemshta—aie the names, not of Fne temples, 
but of the different lands of fiie 01 manifestations of heat, as 
animal heat, % egetahlc beat, clecti ical heat etc. So w e find that, 
the writers of the Pfuand Afrim, haie ie«tncted the use of 
the word Adar or Atai to the consecrated fires that have found 
3. home m Fire-temples. The othei fires 01 foiees which are in 
•one way or anothei, manifestations of heat, are known as 
Abash. 
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Again the word Atnsh 13 not restricted to manifestations 
of heat. It is also used for some of tho fires that are estab¬ 
lished in proper Fire-temples • m *o (3 

But m such a case even another shade of difference 
is always preserved. For example m the PAxand prayer attach 
©d to the Avestn Atnsh NcyAish both AdnrAn and fttnwhAn are 
Teferred to as being established m Fire-temples 

-»e 13 JiI-v-m*-" «> Here by 
AdartLn ore meant tho great Fire-temples known ns A tosh 
BehrAms and Atash AdarAns now-a-days, and by Atash&n 
nre meant temples of the third grade known as DAd-g&hs. 
The Fires of the great ancient Fire-temples are always 
spoken of m the Afrtns and m the Atnsh-NayAish as Adar 
For example in the Atash Naymsh the great abovemenboned 
consecrated Fires of anoient Ir&n eix^ Goahnsp, KhordAd 
and Burxin Meher are spoken of ofl Adar 

Thus it appears from examining several passages of the 
different Afrlns and the lost part of Atash NayAish that the 
word Adar and not Atnsh, is always used for the great conse¬ 
crated fires of the first degree established in groat Fire-temples 
and that the word Atnsh is used both ( a ) for the lesser conse¬ 
crated fires of the second degree and ( b ) for other or dina ry 
fires and manifestations of heat. From these facts it seems to 
mo that the word Atash BolirAm applied m India to tho great 
consecrated fires of the first degree is not a proper word. It 
ought to bo Adar BehrAm instead of Atnsh-BehrAm. 


16th October 1900 



'j in: pitman \r.Mi 


Th Ijfivvn N’usiuu v\ l» a i.!«♦*i Pi-vi 


Asm apt f lt>r this Mctmuul Volume I lure 

selected two ju»«*igos fiom l>k \ t. ns \et unpublished 
tile one nfiiimmg tin* evidence ot tutmoalutiou iu the 
Belgian Year nnd the ofhet inducting tlie month with 
winch the New Yent began among the JN iM.ms dining tin* 
age oi the Dmknid 

j'-ji-r'i k 5 im 

, J 1 *MJ o-tr fjl’vi ■ J tP s J Y, 

“ This. too, tin \ held in this manner mlcicnlntion is 
m id- Jm this ien^on ihnt Aimi.nan let.nds what is foi w aid,” 

This passage is m Die same \em as Bd V, 7, wlieie 
it is sud that the Sun “comes back to Ynrnk, in tlneo 
huudtcd ami M\t\ da\s and the five Gntlu days, it goes in 
nnd comes out through one nnd the same apeitme, the 
npoitmc is not mentioned, foi if it had been mentioned the 
demons would have known the secict nnd been able to 
intioduco di^astei/’f 

Just ns the Bundabishn declaies the demons as piodue- 
tive of disnstei foi the five inteicalmy days, tne sacred 
Fiavnrdeguu days, Dinkard bioadly declaies that the 
inteicalation is needed in oidei to lemovo the hmdiances 
which Ahaiman brings in the way of human progress. 
By Ahaiman’s retarding icJial ?<; fonuinl is meant, so far as 


* Better tfjns. 
f S B E YoL Y p 24. 


31 
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I think, the deviation of the seasons from the prescribed 
dates. 

_j» <€T )« - u r*'7-v t: ren^ni c*« i^^tuo* 

^ _^j nj **«r i« ro^" 

M ^ -*w ^ p 

1 $)—I I MV Irti-njlitu-** _^J MW 6«:*6 _J* SS 

^ tiw ^ « as ush^j uA'i i^-“i t & M1*W 
-wjj -w-» -")3 *“tuw ^ w h*j htA-» 

, -^1 h>» ^ W 13 J-MJ fl*W->*r MW »!tJ- 0 -^ 13 -« 

-m | j^>—«j > r&u*^ rea-try Ji"r^n m*C -*k \ j-€AJ-“ii®«r 

«5 MW V* t >3?3 ““13 rtJM-ew 

_Jj«<r -*<PJ ^-“> «-nM^ as «^tr _/;,$? pm-o -*yj> «r^-“i 

••This, too thoy held in this manner Verily there is 
no person, who stands under those three things and is 
not disgusted with them even on aooonnt of the tronble 
therein, tj he oan not observe their good result od earth 

Those two things the good results nj ich eh aro seen on 
Earth nrstly snow and rain are mentioned for when it 
Tam? abundantly when it is raining in due season, no 
beneficial thing is manifest, and every person is disgusted 
with it, oven on account of the trouble therein and considers 
it uBelesa When the month Fravardin and the month 
Ardibehesht nmve and com and grass grow and the 
good results of rain begin to be manifest, every mans 
desire is this would it bad nuued more this winter and that 
we hod tujfcrtd the greater trouble throagb rain 

From this passage I infer that the month Fravardin was 
at the Vernal Equinox at the time of the last compilation of 
the Pttblavi Einhard For Fravardin and Ardibehesht 
ore taken as tho months, when men seo tho good results of 
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the tronblecome wintei—Zuniestan of fi\o mouthy \Uiich 
ends at the Venial Equinox, I considci this passage a veiy 
import mt one foi elucidating the age of the Diukaid, It 
indicates that the last icceuston of the Dinkard took placo 
-when the month Fiumu dm had ahead} coalesced with tho 
Venial Equinox. 

1th Oi /ofov 1000 



THE ZOROASTRIAN MONTHS AND YEARS WITH THEIR 
DIVISIONS IN THE AYESTAIO AGE. 

By Ebyau Jakshedji Dadabhai Nati bmhah, LG E 


A careful study of the divisions of time enumerated in 
Y L 3-9 has disclosed to my mind so many new ideas about 
them that I think it advisable to place these ideas before other 
students so that their observations may throw more light on 
them In this paper I have disouseed only three of these 
divisions nr., -***£ r-"S ( Mahya ), — 1 »uhj-«ro (YAirya) and 
( SarodliA ), leaving the rest for some future oppor¬ 
tunity 

Mahyab or Divisions of the Lunar Month. 

The Zoroastrism year m the Avestaio oge was solar as will be 
aeon further on, but the mouths were originally lunar os ennoed 
by their divisions called (Mfihya), a word formed 

by adding the partitive suffix *■" (ya)to DOto (mAonh) — 
Sans, Gr and ,uU, Peru. *bo, all of whioh originally 
import the moon and in a secondary sense ‘a month 
Lat. mensis, a month, A S mono, the moon, and mono, a 
month, and Eng moon and month are all akin to these Tho 
divisions of the month, as enumerated in Y L, are three — 1) 
(afitaro-mfionha) 2) (perend- 

mnouhtt) and 3) (vlshaptatha) 

( autare-mionha) is the day on whioh the moon is between the 
earth and the sun t m conjunction tho omArrmsl of 
Sanskrit. It is composed of £■**#.* (ofitare) =» Sans 
3At mter Gor nnter, between (mfionh) the moon 

and tho affix -* ( a ) (perenA-mAonha, ■= Sans. 

) is the full moon day It is composed of 
(perena) — Sans 3^, Lat plenus, Eng plenary, /vtf, 
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tomplete; •e> > 5&"€ (m&onh), the moon ; and tlie affix -* (a). 

(vishaptatha, = Sans. two weeks, a fort¬ 

night) seems to be the fortnight between the full-moon day 
and the new-moon day, and probably also that between the 
Xtew-moon day and the fall-moon day. It is a compound of 
«<!? (vi) = Sans fib Gr Svo, Lat. duo, Pers. ji, 
A. S. tv a, Eng two ; and (haptatha) = SafiB. 

^ETTf, Pers. A&&, se’mnght, a week, from •}- u S a w- u t)’ (haptan) = 
Sans. Gr. im-*, Lat. septem, Pers. A. S. 

seofan, Eng. seven. We find also —(bis-hapta, twice 
seven ) used for ‘fourteen’. As we have usually J 

<( bitya, second ) for the original (tbitya, cf •C-^jiy 

Vd. X. 3), so we have (vi) here for *J»3 (dvi), an 
obsolete form of ( dva), two . The O’ ( h ) in 
( haptatha ) is changed into 22. ( sh ), because in Avesta when 
a word beginning with O’ ( h ) oi ZL (hv ) is joined to a prefix 
ending in J (i), * (i), or > (u) a -*0 (s) is inserted 
between the vowel and the O’ (h ). Sometimes the - J t3 (s ) and 
O' (h) combine and change into 22. (sh), as here and in 
^ aiwishach ) and ( aiwishastar )* 

'The (tha) at the end of ~"&- u ^w- u e)» (haptatha) appears 
probably to be a contraction of •- u i- u< 5 5 ( tatha ) = Sans fcpfr, 
a lunar day 

Length of the lunar month. 

That the synodical month was divided by the Zoroastrians 
of the Avestaic age into 30 days is manifest from the following 
passage — 

Fifteen days the moon waxes, fifteen the moon xvanes (Yt 7, 2 J- 
Since, however, the mean length of the month is 29 d 12 b. 
44 m 2 87 s they must have at times dropped a day like the> 
•other ancient nations 
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27 pBOjnxiarT cr rations, divided into 4 groups 

In Y X Vi. 3-G there is o list given of 27 prominent 
creations winch is divided into four ports the first port 
containing an. of the creatioiis and each of tjie rest, seven 
This list iB exactly the samo n* that of the namej of the days 
of the month given in tho Sfroanhs except, of course as 
regards the first, fifteenth, and tho twenty-third dav* which 
aro called after the Creator Himself Though tho names of 
the fifteenth and the twenty-third day occur also m tho list 
they cannot originally belong to it This list therefore 
reminds us of the primitive 27 naksliatras or lunar mammon* 
winch are the landmarks of computation of tho lunar month 
By the way it may bo noted here that the mansions enume¬ 
rated in the B undoing him, os well as in a manuscript Persian 
dictionary dated 7t>4 A-T and Sam vat, 1452 (now in the 
possession of Ervad MAnekji Rnstamji UnvAlA) are also- 
27 only 

First grout covtainin a the Ajibhaspards 

The Bix creations mentioned in the first group are the six 
archangels called AmealiA-spentA In HaptAn Yt 13 
though we find “'d.W** *-*T&**0* (hapta ameshii 

spent A ) treen Amtltdtpandt only six are named in tho 
enumeration in lb G-8 That they are however sevon 
is likewise manifest from Yt 10 15-1G It is also dear 
that thoy are deemed to be distinot from Ah urn Mazda in 
Y n 2 Yt 2 6 10 89 19 1C Yd. XVIV 32 36 
But we find that in reproducing tho whole list of tho pro¬ 
minent creations in tho Slrozoha ono more name r i ^ 
Ahum Mazda is added at tho top This first creates merely 
a suspicion in oar mind that Ahum Mazda may perhaps 
haro been deemed at least m a more recent age tho seventh 
Anish&spond. This idea gets strength when wo find Aliaro 
Mazda grouped with the six AmshA«pands in the following 
passage as well as in tho HaptAn Yt — 
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•-W>-*'£0- u ,JJ)i- ujjy-u^ jiJJ-u 

••* u ^ •c«v-‘oJd>'- i 'U •f?gi,- u •■^J- u c •>e>*H • j »A& 

o .{wm-vih-vj tv* •{ u, ^€-° •wey 

Ahurct Mazda the righteous, Bithman Ardibehesl, Shalireiav , 
Aspanddrmad and Khordud-Amarddd male then' selection 
ih rough th/s lel/g/on the A mshuspunds approu of him (J f/lhra) 
hg the bles'/ng of the udtaion (Yt JO, 1)2 ) if n, howeiei, con- 
Jiuned by the explosion ‘Ainua Mazda and other Amshaspands’ 
used in Yt 10,130 and b}' the following parages in which 
Alima Mazda is mado to say -“€$) a^ety-* 

o €&}-“i25?€-" Oar name, 0 

Zarathusl) a, i e, of the AmshCtspamh (Yt 1, 3), and again 
o ♦(£i5{£- u •‘Sro .j*eey-u He uho (aie) Amshdspands 

(Yt. 1, 24 ) 

It would be useful to diaw heic the attention of other 
students to Y r . I 2 wlieie, tlie name* of the oiigmal seven 
Ainshiispands appear to lane been mentioned as follows — 

1) Yohu-Mananh, 2) A*ha-Valiista, <3 ) Khsliathia- 
Yanya, 4) Spen ta-Ai maiti, 5) Hamvat-Ameietat, 6 ) Geus- 
tashan—Geus-unan, and 7 ) Atai. 

It must be maiked well that Atai is lieie mentioned last 
and called o •C'td- U l 24 £ 6 - U the most 

painstalmg or active of the Amshdspands, a veij' appiopnato 
epithet foi the all-pen admg heat. 

Second group, containing the seven planets 

The second pait of the list contains the names of the seven 
planets m the following order — 

1) .-u^5-ug ~ u Se>’-" (Alima Mazda) = Peis. 

Jupiter. Even the Greeks and Romans have named this planet 
after their supieme deity The Sansknt name of the planet, 
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27 rB05H>KST creations, divided into 4 grouts 

In Y XVI 3-6 there is a list given of 27 prominent 
creations winch is divided into four parts, tho first part 
con tainin g six of tho creations and eaoh of the rest, seven 
This list is exactly tho somo as that of tho nam es of the days 
of the month givon m tho Slrosahs excopt, of course, as 
regards tho first, fifteenth, and the twenty-third days, which 
aro called after the Creator Himself Thongh the names of 
the fifteenth and the twenty third day occur also in tho list, 
they cannot originally belong to it This list, therefore- 
reminds ns of the primitive 27 nakalintnia or lunar mansion 1 * 
which ore tho landmarks of computation of the lunar month 
By the way it may be noted hero that the mansions enume¬ 
rated in the Bondahislma as well as in a manuscript Persian 
dictionary dated 7b4 A Y and Samvat 1452 (now m the 
possession of Ervad Mflnokji Iiustnmji Unvfilfl) ore also- 
27 only 

First grout covtadteng the Ambhabtaxps 

The eix creations mentioned in the first group are tb? six 
archangels called Ameshil-spentfi In Haptun YL, 13 
thongh we find •ffi.tt-" ->re-*0' (hapta ornesha 

spefiU) teten Amtltdipanda only six nro named m tho 
enumeration m lb 6-8 That they art however, seven 
is likewise manifest from Yt 10 15-16 It is also dear 
that they are deemed to bo distinct from Ahum, Mazda in 
Y II 2 It 2 6 10 89 19 16 YcL XVXV 32 36 
Bat we find that in reproducing the whole list of the pro¬ 
minent creations in the Slrozahs ono more name, 
Ahum Mazda is added at tho top This first creates merely 
n suspicion in our mind that Ahum Mazda may perhaps 
have been deemed, at least m a more recent age tho seventh 
AnuMspand This idea gets strength when wo find Ahtrra 
M azda grouped with the six Amshftsponds in the following 
passage os well as in the Haptun Yt — 
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•■^>2P- U —"V .-u«_uj)y-u^ jjW-u 

•<&> -"gtS^ •-‘"^ •Gi < ?’-'C>-)0 J - u [? .g£ ^C- u »jw ^ •^}-°6 

..U^JAJ^J Jg J ._U(V3_U»^ ) _U | nJ ..vA£) .J^sj-ug^-w .jAei .g^l-"!? 

o .^ii-ujwj3 •- u ¥#£^i(? •t"^5i6- u *wey ~»A& 

Aim ret Mazda the righteous, Bahman, Avdibehest, Shahreiar, 
Aspanddrmad and Khorddd-Amarddd male then' selection 
through this religion, the Amshaspands approve of him ( Mithra ) 
hij the blessing of the religion (Yt 10,92) It is, howevei, con- 
filmed by the expression 4 Abiua Mazda and othei Amshaspands’ 
used m Yt 10,139 and by tbe following passages m wlncb 
Alima Mazda is made to sa} r •-“€-»»¥•*«“ -"6^5 6 ? 3 -* u 60 ’- w 
o GjsI-^jg-" *^)H3 -Ay-n^A A-^ q uv name ? q 

Zarathustra , i e , of the Amshaspands (Yt 1, 3 ), and again 
o •(£5.£G- U £)“J ‘•^eer-' TJY who (are) Amshdspands 

(Yt. 1, 24 ) 

It would be useful to diaw heie tbe attention of other 
students to Y I 2 wbeie, tbe names of tbe ongmal seven 
Amshaspands appear to have been mentioned as follows — 

1) Vohu-Mananh, 2) Asha-Yahista, 3 ) Khshathra- 
Yanya, 4 ) Spenta-Ai maiti, 5 ) Hauivat-Ameietat, 6 ) Geus- 
tasban—Geus-urvan, and 7 ) Atar 

It must be maiked well that Atai is here mentioned last 
and called o SG-" the most 

painstalang or actne of the Amshdspands, a veiy appropnato 
epithet for tbe all-peivadmg beat 

Second group, containing the seven planets 

Tbe second part of tbe hst contains tbe names of tbe sei en 
planets m tbe following older — 

1) -A>er-" (Abura Mazda ) = Peis. 

Jupiter. Even tbe Gieehs and Romans baie named this planet 
aftei their supieme deity Tbe Sanskut name of tbe planet, 
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y which is the equivalent of -'^’0"*' { Ahura- 

Berexal) of the Areata, also signifies ‘ the mighty lord 

2 ) A-»r-- (Atar), the an>jd of fire, seems to have 

given his name to the planet Mars which alwayB appears Him 
and ttkby This fin gel is called ( rniha&xtcr ) <* 

warrior ehrftam (Stromb 1 9 2, 9 ) and •drtf-'W -<ti 

j poicerful, firm icamor chieftain (Y LXIl 6) 
In Persian the planet is called f I after the name of the angel 
of victory who is a ooadjutant of Adnr liars was also wor¬ 
shipped at Rome as a god of war It should he further noted 
that one of the significations of the Sanskrit name of the 
planet, is ‘ brave and that the word is also used as a name of 
Agni- 

3 ) (&pA ) which originally means the waters, 

seems to have been used as the name of Venn a because in 
Persian it is called U -which is a contraction of 
{sntlhitii) the adjunct of (Arcdvf-Sfirfl) the river 

( 0-* , dp ) Euphrates 

4 ) -”T»-*sai (Hvoro-KluhaCia ) = Pen. 

the Sun 

5) -•©Ofr'C (Mlonha) «= Per* »t* the Moon 

6) —( Tutryn )-^ Pers yl Mercury This 
word is discussed at length further on 

7 ) ( Qeu* urvan )«=* Pers o \yS (whioh 

seems to be a corrupbon of Gem-nrvnn ) Saturn. The identity 
of Goor-umm with Saturn is further indicated by the fact that 
it is believed that tho god Saturn taught the people (of Italy ) 
agriculture suppressed their savage mode of life, and introduced 
among thorn civilization and morality* and we know from Y 
XXIX. that Gem urvnn is also for cultivation and against rapine 
and immoral life There is some iemptabon to compare the word 
with Gr ic the Earth but two objections prevent us from 
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doing ii; one, that Airfbor down in Ibe lief fliere is a word for 
iho Kaiih. u:., (Zom) . and ibe ofhci, that \\c find Saturn, 
and noi the Earth, included with the othci sin planets mentioned 
nbo\e in the lists of the mm on planets after which the week 
da} s weie named In the oilier neighbouring ancient nations. 

Third \nl> ioiuth ouoi rs containing rkm*ecti\ kly 

MORAL AM) Jtu.torms Olt.UCTs. 

The third part contains the names oi «-o\ cn moral objects 
4ind the fourth srenis to lomprhc those of s P \en religions 
ones The list is aptly concluded with 
{ Annghrn-Hnoehao), the Itphl* not in fiont or at the nearest end 
(but in the rear or at the furthest end), when they me, of course, 
-obscure or \cry faint like the moon on the last da}. It is also 
the name of the fourth and iast stack ok ulst lor the souls 
of the pious ( see Yt. 22, 15 ). 

Tni rnowixrxi enr vtio.ns hum nnntnsiATni) thj; 

LUX Ml MANSIONS AM) AIlLRW'Umx HIE DAYS OD 
THL MONTH. 1 HI III DIMS! OX JXIO JTIL GROUPS 
I OI1ML1) 1 HI oniClXAL 1J)L\ 01 1 HE W LLKS 

As the moon completes its sidereal 1 (notation round the 
•earth in a mean period of 27 d. 7 h 43 m 115s, its heavenly 
•course was naturally dmded at fiis { into 27 pmts oi nbterisms, 
sometimes called lunar mansions, each pai t representing a day. 
But as the period of the lexolution extends beyond 27 
days, it must have been, at times, dn ided into 28 days. 
However, the common people, who did not observe the 
stars, could use only the synodical period, i.e , the time of the 
passing of the moon from one conpinction to the othei ; and, 
therefore, when they wanted to denominate the days, 30 names 
bad to he found foi the purpose It appeals from wdiat has 
been stated above that in the Avesta, the twcnty-se\ en astensms 
have been called aftei the 2 7 prominent ci cations mentioned above z 
that their names w T eio aho employed to distinguish the lunar 
days : that this numbei was mcieased wdien necessary to 28, by 
32 
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adding at the beginning the name of the &eventh AinsMspand 
thus making the list to contain four complete weeks each 
laving howover distinct names for its days and not the 
same oa m the weeks in vogue at present among other nations, 
-which is not surprising remembering that the names of all but 
the second group las more or less connection with the Zoroas- 
tnan religion and that m order to nnmo the dnys of tho 
synodical month this number of 28 was further increased by 
two by inserting the name of Ahum Manila before each 
of the third aud fourth groups of seven described above 
whereby till tho four groups were further, made to begin 
with the name of Almm Mazda. In course of time when the 
solar months of thirty dnys each came into use among the 
Zoronstrians the**© names were employed to distinguish their 
days The time of the introduction of these months is discussed 
iarther od 

YaIRVA 8 on DIYI8IOVB OF THE YEAH COHHOVLY 
CALLED GaHAKBABB 

The investigation of the divisions of the year mentioned 
m the Avesta which are oommonly known as GAhanbflrs, 
discloses two kinds of year in vogue among the ZoroostnanB 
in the Avestaio age It also revoals their nature ns©, 
beginning and duration In tho Avesta these divisions 
are called (Ynirya ) a word formed like 

( asnya a din non of the day ) and ( Mdhya , a 

division of the lunar month ) by adding the partitive suffix 

(ya) to (Yfire =■ Ger jahr, A. S gear, 

Eng yoar) They are sir m number n ^ 
(MaidbyG-zaremya ) or ( HaidhyA rare- 

maya ), ( MaidbvOshma) or 

(Haidhytebema ), (Paitu babya), 

(Ayclthrema), (Maidbyairya ) and 

(HamospathmsGdya) Tberr lengths are found 
in the AfngOn Gahanbfir bs written in some manuscripts 



mentioned by TTesteigaaid in bis notes on tbe AfugnR* 
and theii specialities in Vsp. I. and II 

Thj ir Lengths. 

In tbe Afiigan-Gakanbar tbeie is a statement of tbe 
diffeient lewaids which a Mazdayasnian leceives in tbe 
next Lfe foi what be gives as piesent m this to tbe Eatu 
(u’hjiou'i head ) on the 45th day of jUaidhyo-Zaiemyn, tbe 
60tb of Maidhyoshmn, the 75th of Paitis-habya, tbe 30th of 
Ayatkiema, the 80th of Tanya and the 75th of Hamaspatk- 
macdya, xespectively. The sum of these numbeis is 365, 
winch indicates that the divisions aie of tbe solai year 
and that tbe numeials repiesent tbe total numbei of days 
in then lelative divisions oi seasons. 

Thtih coRRFsroxmxG Months and Da’is 

Side by side with these days aie mentioned, as given, 
below, the names of the conespondmg mouths and their 
days. 

.wn>-*,£s- u - t T- u T:£'- u o 

And, on the forty-fifth (day) of Maidhyo-Zaremya, (i e), on 
(the day) Dae ( -pa-Mehr ) of (the month) Anhhehest §c. 
(Af 1, 7.) 

o we'- u €[22.V- ) ^- u G 

On the sixtieth of Maidhyoshma, (?<?), on (the day ) Dae 
( -pa-Mehr ) of the ( month ) Ttr $ c ( Af. 1, 8 ) 

KV‘K3 u V , ' u iy — 

On the seienty-fifth of Pattis-hahya, (/ e ), on (the day) 
Anirdn of ( the month ) Shahreiar §c ( Af. 1, 9 ). 



On the thirtieth of Aydilirema, (i e ), on (the day) Amrdrt 
of {the month ) Mehr 4 <5. ( Af 1,10 ) 

• nr)*r^M 

On the nghUetTi of Maidhy&trya, (i e ), on (the day) Behrdni 
of ( the month ) Da# <f-c. ( Af 1, 11 ) 

—<vrJ j -rc^o' •' M r-"r*- u t> 

On the xetenty-ffth of ffamaspathmaidya, (/ e ), on the 
Yahut&xU Odihd (Af 1 12 ) 

ToeBH MONTHS AND DATS APPHAB TO BE INTERPOLATIONS 
IN THB ApRIGAN 

1 believe that the phrasea oontaiumg the names of the 
months and days m the Afngftn are later interpola¬ 
tions for the following reasons — 

L The name* of the month* are different among the 
different ancient tribe* professing the Zoroastnan religion, 
euoh as, the Persian* of the Aohromeman period, the Seis- 
tAnese the Sogdiana and the Chorasmiane. They would 
moat probably have been uniform among all these nations, 
"had they been originally introduced or adopted in the 
Avosta Some of the names used by the Aohromeman 
Persians are found in a cuneiform inscription of Darms Hye- 
taspes wntten about 500 B 0 in a deteriorated Avestaio 
language, and thoae used by the other tribes are given 
by Alblrftnl in hia AlfitMr Albfiqiya an-el Qonm Alkhfihya, 
a ohronology of the ancient nation*, wntten about 1000 A (X, 
an English translation of which ha* been published by 
Dr O Edward Saolian in 1879 

2 The name* of the months are not found anywhere 
else m the Avoata not even in the enumeration of the 

-division* of time or of the year 
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3. The phiases relating to the months and their days 
follow those relating to the conespondmg Yanyas and 
their days, and aie, theiefoie, merely explanatory additions, 

4. To maik the paiticular days of the year nothing 
can be moie definite than the phrases 4 the 45th day of 
Maidhyo-Zaremya&c. On the contiary, if these were 
omitted, it would have been impossible to determine the 
fust two of these days satisfactouly fiom the names of the 
months and their days alone, as given in the Afugan, since 

the word (Dathusho) used theie foi the 15th day 

equally lepiesents the 8th and the 23id days, if not also the 
fust day These explanatoiy phiases aie at least so lmpei- 
fectly woided, if not meonectly, that instead of seivmg to 
explain the onginal phiases, they themselves aie made clear 
by the lattei. Theie is, theiefoie, a strong probability that 
these additional phiases do not belong to the Avestaic age, 

5. The woids expiessing the days of the months and 

of the Y&nyas ( seasons) , which ai e used as denominative 
adverbs m the Afugan, aie not in the same case, the former 
are in the genitive wheieas the latter in the accusative. 
As a role we find m the Avesta, nouns in the accusative 
used as denominative adveibs. In a few places, however, 
wheie the woids (ayan), ( khshapo ), and 

b ( klishafno ) aie used as denominative adverbs 
they appear to be m the genitive But, as these aie forms 
more like those of the accusative plmal than of the genitive 
singulai, and as they are elsewhere found actually used for 
the accusative pluial, cleaier proofs aie necessary to consider 
these foims as of the genitive singular befoie they can be 
accepted as exceptions to the lule. 

6. The name of the day Aniidn occuis in two of the 

above-quoted passages from the Afiigan, and in both of 
them it is written ( Anaghranam ) instead of 

•e£}- u ^)- u (Anaghranam Raochanham). In 
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T XVL and both the Slroznhe, the only other place* 
m the Aveata in whioh it oconrs, the foil name is need, 
and not the adjective alone as in the passages in question 
In Pahlavi however, it is simply called (Anlrfin)* 

the Pahlavi form of Anaghranilm, and tin* seems to have 
been reproduced in the passages, 

Thb Months introduced by thb Chaldean Zoroastbians. 

These names of the months are the same as those used 
m Pahlavi, a Ohaldeo-Persian language, which are exactly 
similar to those described by Alblrhul m his Athftr ul BAqiya 
aa used by the Per®ana, meaning apparently the Persians 
of the Sftss&mau period whose court language was Pahlavi, 
Some of these names of the Persian months, including some 
of those mentioned m the Afngan are found used m the 
Pahlavi inscription of Danns Hystaspea and some, adopted 
by the Jews, a nation neighbouring and kindred to the 
Chaldeans, about the tune of their release by Cvrns m 
588 B C from oaptmty in Babylon But they are entirely 
different from those in use among other Zoroastnau nations 
tlian the Chaldeo Pernane, such as, the Sogdiana, the 
Chorasmians, the Beistanese and the Aohromenian Persians. 
It seems, therefore very probablo that they were originally 
used by the Chaldean Zoroastnans long before the time of 
the liberation of the Jews. 

Tom OP THEIR INTRODUCTION 

The Avestaio word —•ubv-ujr (Tutrya) the name of 
the fourth month is originally the name of the swiftest 
planet Mercury It is likened m the Aveata to a celestial 
arrow tighru maunvasao, Yt, 8,6) 

and therefore, called ia Pahlavi besides y3 

m Persian, and in Chorasmian The Pahlavi form 

'/Muf is, however sometimes diatmotly used for an oate- 
nsm (see Bd, V) The Chorasmian word another 

form of the Poraian y >, the name of the 18th day of tho 



mouth, lopievents the asfeiism IcP^T Cancel t\ tho 

second half of the Zodiacal constellation Cancel) ■which is 
rognided ns shaped hkonnmrow. This asteusm is called 
(Tmnhn) in Bundahishn. andm Iho mauusciipfc 
Persian dictionary mcnfioued above which seems to bo a 
miswriting foi jV. Again (Tistiya) and aro 

cognate words denved fiom the samo loot, viz, .^j<y 

(tiz) = Sans. FT3T, ,n ( °f* fUtfiT, sharp, and 

Pets. /AA, an an). It will not, thoiefoie, be Miong to 

infer that (Tidiya) signified also an nstciism, 

and that the same as (lie Hindu IcTW. This lufeicnco is 
stieugthened by the woid ( Tutiyein 6, acc. 

pi.), an nd]ectival noun denved iiom (Ti.diya), 

being found used fm an asteusm m Yt 8, 12 It seems that 
instead of Tidiya its adjectival umiu foini was sometimes: 
employed to indicate the asteusm in oidei to distinguish 
the .asteusm horn the planet ol the same name Smulaily, 

foi the asteiim SdvPH'} J'lmult' Me imd m Pcismu yijji 

s Pahl._ y(both ot these aie only tinnsioimations of 

Av. Paonyascha, mul the first), and =Av. 

(PaoiiyCnyu, ace.pl Yt. 8, 12.). In Sausluifc 

the asterism is moicovei called ^T. This -woid also 
has given its name to the fouith Hindu month, counting fiom 
BTpjpTt, oiiginally the name of the asteusm p, -y Anotis, 
the fiist half of the fiist sign Aues Thus it ajipoms that. 
Tistiya, which is oiiginally the name of the planot. Mommy, 

came fiist to signify the asteusm fd^T and afterwards it 
was employed, like to designate the month ooitii/jj lend¬ 
ing to the Zodiacal constellation containing tlm nnlorinm 
Tistiya, The nakshatia I^Rt^vT, the u^terhni I'loioder, in 
called in the Avesfca language ( I'aotryhuyti i_* 

Peisian oijjt), an d the one before }l f ri, ,, Vf/ofj 
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AnHit ), ( Up* paoirya, Tt 8, 12. = PahL 

_Per*, yjy eAy miawntteD_}ijjJ lA * 3 in the 

manuscript Persian dictionary mentioned above) Itie, there¬ 
fore, manifest that when tho names were first given the year 
commenced with the time of tho sun a entering into tho 
astensm Pleiades. This occurred about 2 000 years before 
tho Christian era, when the constellation oontaimng tho 
astensm Tutrya was third If we nssnmo that the months 
were first namod dnnng this penod Tutrya most ongtnaliy 
be third instead of fourth a# at present and tho month Frnvar- 
dio, lost instead of first qb now That the month Fravar- 
din originally stood last appears very likely from the faot 
tbnt the Fravnshis are said to oome to this world dnnng 
tho Inst dayB of the rear and therefore it wonld be rational 
to have oalled the last mouth Fravnrdm after the Fmvaahis 
It thus appears probable that these months received their 
names abont 2 000 11 C The subject is so important that 
I hope these few hints will engage tho sen< ub attention of 
other scholars to it 

Tun Moderns im> thlm Dv\« imjliiti i> ln thd Arm>QAK 

DimiAO THE bA8SVNLVA nFLIUIOl H RLA Al^B Y2.CE 

Howevor according to the order m which the months 
are mentioned in the Afnngun and their positions deter¬ 
mined therein relotivcl\ to the six seasons of the year f 
commencing as will be scon farther on from the Vernal 
Equinox, tho mouth Tistrya is fourth and corresponds with 
the time of the Sun s passing through the sig> Cancer The 
constellation Oanoer was fourth in order when it and the 
other Zodiaoal constellations whiob appear to be continually 
moving though very slowly were conventionally fixed as 
signs in the time of BGpparohus, who made his astronomical 
observations between ICO and rb> years before Christ since 

* Corrected Irom 
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in Ins time the equinoctial coluie is supposed to have 
passed tlnougli the constellation Aues,* moie pniticulaily 
tlnough the astensm A^vmi. Though the name's of the 

months were iutioduced long befoie the time of Hippar¬ 
chus, they do not seem to have been accepted b} T the uilmg 
laces of the Zoionstnans until the time of the Sftssfimans 
as the names used in the Achmmenian Peismn msciiptions 
of Dai ms Hystaspes, who leigned fiom 521-486 13. 0, 
aie diffeiont, notwithstanding that those used m his 
Pahlavi msciiptions aie the same These names, howevei, 
appeal to have been adopted fox geneial use by the Peisinns 
in the Sussaniau peiiod, since the names of then months 
and days given by Albhuni are the same as those found in 
the Afimganand in the Pahlavi books, and now m use among 
all the Zoioastnans The Ghaldeo-Peisians, when in supreme 
power seem to have iutioduced in the lehgion, while le- 
foiming it, then own simple system of computing the days 
of the solai yeai by means of the months of equal lengths in 
place of the old system of calculating them by means of the 
Yuliyas (seasons), vaiying in leugth horn 30 to SO days. The 
phiases in the Afiiuguu containing the months and their 
days, theiefoie, appear to have been inseited theio about 
the time of the lefornmtion of the Zoioastnan lehgion by 
the S.lssanian king Aideskar Babagan duimg his sove¬ 
reignty from 226-2-41 A 0 

Specialities of the ‘ yairyas ’ on seasons 

The adjuncts to the YAnyas or Gahanbfhs given 
in Ysp I. and II depict then specialities. The adjunct 
to Maidhyo-zaremya is (payanh), sappy, juicy; 

milky, a denominative adjective derived from ♦erj- uw - u £) 
(payanh) = Sans T???, juice , vital spirit ( Ved ), mill, al- 

Vide “ Use of tlie Globes, ” by Thomas Keith, new edition, 
pp 4 and 14 

33 
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lading by it to the growth of gap in tree* and of milk in 
am mala The adjunct to Maidbydshma i* 

-" u l (v&stTd-dAtafinya), relating to the mowing of jxuture, from 
( vAatra ) = Lat pastas, Eng pasture, and 
( da ) = San*. ^T, to cut indicating thereby that m thi* 
season, of course m Persia, the pasture is ready to be mown. 
The adjonotto Paitu-habya is -•"O'-'O* (hahya), relating 
to com and fruit a denominative adjeotave derived from 
-»uer-*o* (hahya) = Sans. flW, corn grain fruit implying 
that it is the proper season for storing corn and fruit. 
The adjonot to Ayfithrema is ( fraomr- 

va£<trema) relating to the commencement of storm and 
( varsbm hawta), left or deserted by rains 
The former ra composed of (fra )=Sane IT, in advance, 

tn front and ( urvaCitrema), a storm formed 

by adding *N (ma), a superlative suffix to -*^r-vK> u *^> 

( urvaktra ) a blast wind derived from the root _ 

(•nrvls)= bans. 3$*, to Mow upon or towards and the latter 
is composed of •JJS&V* (varshni) = Sana TT1%, raimng rain 
and (har«ta)= Sans US deserted left These 

adjunots indicate that with the advent of Aydthrema the 
rains oeased, and the storms commenced. The adjonot to 
UaidbyAirya is (saredha) «=. Pare, 9 AS 

oald, oeald Eng cold, which is derived from the 
root ( B ar) = A. S celan calan to be cold The fol 

lowing words are also derived from the same root — 
Av (saret), freezing Sans. fcftn:, freezing nnd 

>U<?.and <TW> autumn year Pers cold A S. cele, 

oyle dull Eng cool and chill The adjunct to Hn- 
maspathraafidya is (axeto-kerothana), rdat~ 

tnj to the slaughter of the sacrifice from (areta)=Sans 
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3$?T, a sacrifice, and (kerethana) = Sans ^R - , 

Idling, slaughter. This shows that animal saciifice was 
offeied specially duiing this Galianbar. 

Import of thkii! Names *— Maidhyo-zaremya 


The veiy names of the Gahanbais give ns some useful 
infoimation about them. (MaidhyO-zaiemya) 

is composed of (maidhya) = Sans. Lat. 

medius, A. S midd, middle; and (zaiemya), 

spring, probably deiived fiom the loot *&5 (zeie)=Sans % 
to charm , captnate. ( zaredhaya) = Sans 

haul (which is liable to be captivated), ( zaiedh, see 

and = Sans f?, Pers. J a, A. S. 

heoite, G. lieiz, Icel. hjaita, Lat. cor, cordis, Eng. 
heait, and (zam) = Sans, fit, Eng gieen (which 

is a chaiming coloi); all these appeal to have been deiived 

liom the same loot (zeie) Maidhyo-zaremya, there- 
foie, hteially means ‘the peiiod of the yeai ending with the 
middle of spiing,’ in the same way we have •- u ) J e>’- u i 22 .> 
( Uskalima ), the division of the day ending with 
(TJshanli) = Sans ^^,daun. The woid (zaiemya) 

is found used by itself in the following passage —* 


.£^5 .j<yj-uy •€te- u €- u ^C, •££j-"^' u>> ^> 


In the spiing alien moon-light shines the sap of the 
green trees rises from the earth (Yt 7, 4,) 


We have noted befoie that Maidhyo-zaiemya, which 
ends with the middle of spimg, has 45 days. Zaiemya, 
spring, must, tkeiefoie, be of 90 days, i. e, of the same 
length as the piesent astionomical spimg. 
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JLudbtoshjia 

(Maidhydshma ) is, in the same way a a 
—or^i-K (mithdkhta Via. XX. 2 ), composed of 
(maidhya), middle, and • J <E2.> (ushma) = Sans. xJ^+j , heat, 
the hot season Literally therefore, it means ‘the period of the 
year ending with the middle of the hot season This penod 
contains sixty days, wluoh commenoe immediately after the 
expiry of the 46 days of the first half of the spring and, there¬ 
fore inoinde the remaining 45 days of the aeoond half of it. 
Consequently, - J >22. > (ushma) the hot season of the 
Areata, is not an entirely distinct period of time from that 
of spring, but covers it and that to the full extant as 
can be inferred from the following passage — 
o *Jrjrio* -**£<*& 

It [if knoicn that there are seven summery months and five 
tnntery ( Vd. 14.) 

The seven months of summer contain 210 days there¬ 
fore, there will be 106 days upto the middle of it This 
is the exaot total of the 45 days of Maidhyft-saremya and 
the 60 days of MaidhyGahma Thus it is apparent that both 
the first and the seoond halves of the Bpnng are oovered 
by Ushma, the hot season. It farther indicates that the 
seven months of the summer commenced with the begin¬ 
ning of the spring Again Paitix-hahya and Ayfithrema 
which oorae after the Haidhytabma have 75 and 30 days 
respectively The sum of these dayB is also 105 This 
shows that as the first half of the hot season covers Maidhyfi- 
zaremya and llaidhyfahma, the second half oovera Paitii 
hahya and Ayuthrema. 

Paitii hahya 

(Paitu hahya ) is a compound of 
(paiti ) a Sans ^fcT, a prefix expressing resem¬ 
blance , and *-»ue-*o* ( hahya ) -=■ Sans. SU, corn, fruit 
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Xiiteially it means ‘a semblance of corn and fruit* like Vmgo, 
a representation of the female leaper, indicating that com 
and fiuit aie ripe and ready to be gathered. In Persia 
people stoie up corn and fiuit about this time of the year. 

Ayathrema. 

^ Ayathrema ) is composed of ( aya ) 

— Sans spi, going i (afar) = Peis. , heat , 

jive ; and the superlative suffix (ma), indicating' 

extiemity Its hteral meaning is ‘the time of the entile passing 
away of the heat’. A-*?-”' ( atai ) seems te be deiived from 
a loot .gou ( ftt) = A S. lnsetan, Eng to heat. Also 
the following woids appeal to be deiived from the same 
root:—A. S. hat, and English hot; Sans and Yed. 

The last two aie used only foi the fire of life, z. e ,, 
the soul Life is geneially deemed to be a file, and hence 
we speak of its being extinguished like fire. 

The five varieties of Atar. 

That the woid ( atai ) lepresents heat in its 

abstiact, conciete and metaphorical forms, is evident fiom 

the names and descriptions of its five varieties, viz , 1. 

(Atai Beiezi-savanh ), 2. 

(Atai Yohfi-fiyana ), 3. A-"*? 5 - 1 ” (Atar 

TJivazista ), 4. .-"r- J oi5- w !? (Atai Yazista), and 5. 

(Atai Spenista ) 

These names are mentioned m Y XYII 11. and their 
descuption is given in Bd. XYII. 

( Atai Beiezi-savanh ) is said to be ‘the splendor which 
is in the presence of God and Kings’ ( u ^ u 
® j -*6^ ). (Beiezi-savanh) means 

‘majestic,’ fiom ASj ( beiezi) = Yed |IA> greats loftg y 
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mighty and *t*3-**-‘M> (fuvanh ) = Yed 3^, poicer and, 
A tar Borezi-eavanh, therefore, signifies ‘ the majestic splen¬ 
dor The Hebrew fo ^ magnificent glorious and 

tna<puji?«/d tHustnous glorious appear to be deriva¬ 
tive* of used, as here, in the sense of glory and 

majesty 

( Atar Vohh fry&na ) is described 
aa 1 the fire or warmth in the body of men and 
animals ( « in° « is 

{ fryftna ) means 1 of or relatmg to the agreeable breathing 
or healthy life from ( frya ) ■=■ Sans ftPT, valued 

agreeable and -*l-“ ( ana ) ==> Sans. ®T*T, breath, spi ration 

Atar Yohfi fryfina therefore signifies the fire or warmth 
of good bfe iW— ( Atar Urvustita) is 

stated to be * the heat whioli is in plants ( v & 
o rioV ) ( nrvflciita ) means ‘ most helpful in 

raising up or rearing It is the superlative of an adjeotive 
corresponding with Sans. ichal raises or draws up 

Atar Urvfinjta therefore, signifies the heat whioli helps 
moat in raising up or rearing plant* namely that wliioh is 
reoeived from the Son. ( Atar YAnita ) 

is represented to be the fire or eleotnoity which is m olouda 
(\r »y u ( vtlzuta ) is the snperla 

tivo of an adjeohve corresponding with 1 ed *TTf§FC sxcift 
Atar YfLuita therefore signifies the «swiftest fire, i e , 
lightn i ng or thunderbolt It may be noted here that Sans. 
*rrsft means an arrow !Wj« ( Atar Spcnuta ) 

is it is stated, the fire which is used m the world as well as 
the fire of Behr&m (t5- k U- M ** »y »y 

* { spcnifta ) is the superlative of an 

adjective the corresponding Sanskrit form of which is 
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, which means { causing prosperity 01 happiness.’ Atai 
Spermta, theiefoie, signifies ‘ the house-hold file which 
causes the gieatest happiness, also the Atash Behiam ’ 

Maidhyairya. 

( Maidhyairya ) is a compound ot 
( maidhya ), middle, and ( Yairya ), the d/usions 

of •**TJ ( Yare ), a year. The woid, theiefore, literally 
means £ the penod of the year which ends with the middle 

of the divisions of (Yaie)’. The middle of the 

divisions would bisect eithei then numbei 01 length. If 
we take the numbei, Paitis-hahya, Ayntbiema, and Maidh¬ 
yairya would foim the first half, and Hamaspathmaedya, 
Maidhyb-zaieinya, and Maidhyoshma, the second half If 
we take the length the result is the same ; since, the fiist 
thiee divisions make six months, and the last three also six, 
and, as we have noted befoie, the whole year consists of 
twelve months, seven of summer and five of wintei 'thus 
it appears that Paitis-habya is originally the fiist division 
of Yaie, though in the Aveeta in the enumeiation of 
Tanyas, the divisions of the year , it is mentioned tlind. 

We can now undeistand why Tanyas are called 

( Gas-anbai ) m Pahlavi and j If ( Gabanb&r ) 
in Persian, both of which words kteialJy mean ‘ the time 
of stonug’ Since these divisions of the year oidmanly 
began with Paitis-hahya, the season of storing ) the 

coin and fiuit as stated befoie m discussing the woid 
( Paitis-hahya ), the designation Gahanbur 
was naturally used as a generic teim for all the divisions. 
It is a synecdoche m which the species is substituted 
for the genus, 

Hamaspathmaedya 

( Hamaspathmaedya ) appeals to 
mean literally ‘the penod of the year ending with the 
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finishing festival of sacrifices, from ( bamaa- 

pat ), completing finishing, and (mafidya), the 

festival relating to sacrijiees The root B l -*aa»-*C-“e* ( hama#- 

pat ) is here naed in the sense of tbo present parfaoiple, like 
{ii j ( iso ) m (lse-khshathra ), eommandm*? 

t e n supreme ruler It is composed of -‘'C-'O* ( hama ) = 
Sana, m complete and ( pat ) =■ Sans, ^ to ao to 

happen occur Compare this with bans. to he finished 

the root here (teems to be akin to as both of them 
moan to fall fall down fallout and go .For the redundant 
jo ( g ) m ( hamaapat ) we have another in 

stance in j^>>«-*-“«}> ( upas-puthn ), pregnant 
( maddya ), the saenpaal festival, is derived from -i5ic-*c 
( maCda ) «= Sana. an animal sacrtjice a sacrifice in 
general from the root ^ to lilt, immolate The above 
radical meaning of Hamaspathmaddya, ‘ the period of 
the year ending with the finishing festival of sacrifices, is 
borne ont by its adjunct (aretd-kerethana), 

which meanB relating to the slaughter of the aaonfioe 
It should be remembered here that ( areta ) — Sans 

WT, is denved from the root P£ ( ere ) ^ Sans. to go 
to more and therefore originally it means * gone , and from 
this, in a secondary sense, that whioh has gone aright 
right path, righteous way pious oustom pious aohon 
sacnfioml nte, and saonfioe It will be seen from this 
that the original idea of sacnfioe is to perform a pious deed 
to please a spiritual being and this is done by offering any 
ODjoyable thing to him whether it be an auimnl, food 
flowers clothing or prayers 

MbKTYT FESTTYAI*. 

We find snob a saonficial coremony annually performed 
by the Zoroastnans during the last ten days of their year. 
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commonly known as Muktaf, a contraction of Sans. ^Th'loHdA 
emancipated soul Dming this peiiod of ten days, the last 
five of which aie called Hamaspathmaedaem Gahanbar* 
the Zoioastrians make ofieimgs of food and floweis to the 
Fiavaslns of their deceased ancestois and relatives, who* 
according to Yt 13, 49-52 , come to this world m older 
that they may leceive the oblations. That this is a 
veiy old festival is appaient fiom the allusion made 
to it in the Avesta and fiom the desciiption of it given by 
Albinlni, who says, 

“ The last five days of this month (Abau ), the 
fiist of which is Ashtadh aie called Faiwardaj'an. 
During this time people put food in the halls of 
the dead and duuk on the loofs of the houses, believing 
that the spmts of theii dead duung these days come out 
fiom the places of theii leward oi theii punishment, that 
they go to the dishes laid out toi them, imbibe their 
stiength and suck theii taste They fumigate then houses 
with jumpei, that the dead may enjoy its smell The spirits 
of the pious men dwell among then families, children, and 
relations, and occupy themselves with their affairs, although 
invisible to them 

“Regarding these days theie has been among the 
Peisians a contioversy According to some they are the 
last five days ot the month Aban, according to otheis they 
aie the Andergab, i e the five Epagomence which are 
added between Ab&n and Adhai-Mah When the contro¬ 
versy and dispute increased, they adopted all ( ten ) days 
in oidei to establish the matter on a film basis, as this is 
one of the chief institutes of then lehgion, and because they 
-wished to be caieful, since they weie unable to ascertain 
the leal facts of the case So they called the first five 
days the fiist Faiwaidajau, and the following five days the 
second Farwaidaj&n , the lattei, howevei, is moie important 
than the foimei 

34 



“ The first day of these Fpaaomentc 18 the first day of 
the sixth Gahanbfir m whioh God created men It in 
called Hama$patma$dha6m G&li% ( Chronology of Anoient 
Nations, p 210 ) 

Again he observes In the five last days of 
Ispandflrmajl and the following five Epagomena; they ( the 
Khw&nznnans) do the same whioh the Persians do in 
Farwardajan t e they lay out food in the temples for the 
spinta of the dead * ( P 226 ) 

It may be noted here that the Abun Hfih of the 
Persians corresponds with the Ispandfirmaji of the Kbwd 
nxmions According to AJhlrdnt the first day of AdMr MAh 
of the Persians was the beginning of spring at the time of 
the Kisrfte (p 211) 

That tins is a very old festival is apparent also from 
the fsot that other ancient nations who were in contact 
■with the Persians had similar festivals. The Homans 
offered for the ghosts of the dead in February the 
lost month of their year, expiatory sacrifices called 
Febraa, wbioh gave the month its name. The Hindus 
perform the obsequial nt^s to the Manes during Pitnpaksha 
tho dark half of Bhudrapada ( the last month of a year os 
will bo notioed in the passages quoted from the Surya- 
Siddhjlnta further on m the disonssion on the years) when 
offerings of fire and water are made to the Manes and 
about these ntes it is said in one of the above mentioned 
passages of the Surya-Siddhfinta that whatever is given 
to the Pitaras in these days is inexhaustible The 
Arabs celebrxto the Id-e Korbftn on the 10th of Zil Hejjah 
their last month, when they sacrifice animals Tho 
Jews observed the feast of Passover on the 15th day 
of the first month ( Nison ) of the ecolesiastioal year whioh 
feast lasted eight days dnnng which they killed a lamb or 
if that could not be found, a kid without blemish 
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Tm, Vi vrs (Yuil)am> (Svriiuia). 

In the invocations in 1 lio Aresfn, though tho woid 
(y.'uryn) is used for Mho divisions of tho year/ 
which is, ns stated before, derived from ( Y.lio ), 

the name, ns we linvc seen elsewhere, ol tho yenr 
beginning with tho Galmnbai or senRon called Pnith- 
liahya, the woid used immediately after foi tho year 

itself is not •& U, PJ (Yaie) but ( Sniedha ) = 

Peis J<~j. and, m the oidei of the divisions, the one 
mentioned first is Mnulhyo-znicuiya and not Poiti'.-hahyn, 
the hist ot the dnisions of Yarn as noted beloie This 
shows that whciens Yaie is the year commencing with 
Paitu-hahyn. Saredha is tho ono beginning with Maidhyo- 
xatemya, and that the foimei was oiigiualty divided 
into six penods which wcie adopted affenvaids to tho 
latter foi ceiemonial pm poses 

The knowledge that the year called Y.ue began 
with Paitis-hahja and tho ono named Saiedha with 
Mnidhyo-zai emya is not sufficient to enable ns to fix 
definitely the day on wdiich eithei of these yeais com¬ 
menced If, howevei, the fiist da) r of one of these 
two yeais be known the other enn easily be calculated 
fiom it Luckily we find the following passage in 
Cb XXYII. of the Zand-Pahlavi Glossary winch enables 
us to fix exactly the fiist day of one ot them — 

o The first day¬ 

time is of hi eh e Ifutlnas 

It appears from this same chapter that (Hathia) 

is used for divisions 01 measures of vanous kinds, such as, 
of time, space, woids, &c., and of various lengths This 

woid as well as ( liaiti ), a chapter, and the Latin 

piefix se, asunder, seem to be derived from an obsolete loot 
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-»ir (hk ), to divide to sever The Sanskrit .infinitive 
to hUy to destroy probably preserves the root but 
in a secondary sense The division of the day time into 
twelve Hfithras mentioned in the above passage reminds us 
at once of the twioe twelve or twenty four hours into whioh 
a nyothomoron or day and night, is divided This impres¬ 
sion is oonfirmed by the comparison of (Hfithra ) 

with Gr Lat. hora and Eng hour The Greek and 
the Latin words seem originally to imply, like 
(Hfithra) 1 a period or division of time because, besides 
inchoating an hour, the former means * time, the time of 
day a season a year age eto and the latter * a time 
a season of the year any division of time a day a month 
oto Sans fftT, an hour % is rightly supposed to be borrowed 
from the Greek whioh, it is stated is mnoh later in the 
definite signification of an honr, being probably so firet 
used by the astronomer Hipparchns about 140 B C It is 
however manifest that the Greek word itself is only a trans¬ 
formation of (HAtbra) The length of the first day¬ 

time as given in the above passage is, therefore, of twelve 
honr* and consequently ita corresponding night would 
also be of twelve hours, i e the day and night would be of 
oqnal length. This ooours only at either of the two eqm 
■noses. The first day referred to in the passage quoted 
above by the phrase -"*»-» {aghrem ayaxe ) is, 

therefore, one of the two eqnmoobal ones, and the phrase, 
on ocoonnt of the ample attributive it contains r u 
( aghrem ) jirit cannot mean anything but, like Naorfin, 
the first day of the year Wo have noted before that 
Saredha commences with MaidbyO-zaremya, n spring saason, 
and Ydre with Paitirdiahya a season whioh begins imme¬ 
diately after the expiry of MmdhyOshma, a period ending 
with the middle of the hot season The first day of Yflre, 
therefore, cannot coincide with the day referred to in thepoa- 
eago in question but the first day of Saredha can because. 
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one of the two equinoxes falls in spnng, the fiist season- 
of Saiedha, and is, theiefoie, called the Yeinal Equinox. 
Wheiefoie, the equinoctial day mentioned in the Zand- 
Pahlavi Glossaiy is the fiist day of Saiedha and the same 
as the Jamshedi Naoroz Thus we find that Saredba (which 
is appaiently the religious year of the Zoioastiians, being 
the only one invoked in the Avesta) commences from the 
Vernal Equinox and, tkeiefore, ends with wintei. 

In the discussion of the speciality of Maidhyuirya we have 
obseived that ( saiedha ) means ‘ cold.’ Fiom this 

the woid would naturally indicate ‘ the cold season or winter/ 
and thence, ‘the year ending with the cold season.’ The 
cognate Sans. and signify ‘ autumn, ’ and ihence, 

‘a yeai ’ In the same way, ^ which signifies ‘lain’ 
(in the feminine foim the rainy season ) and f|qr 

which signifies ‘ the cold season,’ both indicate also ‘a yeai.’ 
When the Hindus, the ‘M&zamya Daeva’ of the Avesta, 
left then original abode situated mainly to the noith of the 
country of the Asm as or the Zoroastnan Iianians, foi the 
ancient India, the country of the Indus, and divided the 

year into the six seasons, the woid and 5 Rg[T seem to 
have adopted the new signification, nz , ‘autumn,’ in 
place of the original one which has been retained m the 
Avesta and other kindred languages This change of 
meaning was natural, because the new autumnal sea¬ 
son of the Hindus which was composed of two months 
included the whole of the first month of the old winter 
season of the Anans of the Avestaic age, which consisted of 
five months as stated befoie. The yeai ongmally repre¬ 
sented by and appears, therefoie, to be the one 

which the Hindus begin fiom theii autumn, beginning at 
the autumnal equinox We find the following allusion to this 
year in Smya-Siddhanta XIV. (tianslated into English 
by the Rev. E. Burgess).— 
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“4 Beginning with Libra, the sJiadapUtmuJJia m at 
the end of the penoda of eighty-mx (s1iada$Ui) days, in 
Enooeeaion there are fonr of them, oconmng in the mgns 
of double oharooter (dritvablidva) 

5 Namely at the twanty-eixth degree of Sagittarius, 
at the twenty-second of Pisces, at the eighteenth degree of 
Gemini and at the fourteenth of Yirgo. 

0 From the latter point, the sixteen days of Yirgo 
whioh remain are suitable for aaonfioeB anything given to 
tbe Fathers (pttaras ) in them is inexhaustible 

Thus whereas (Saredha) m the Avestaio Ian 

goage indicates the year commencing from the vernal equinox, 
and SIW in Sanskrit appear to represent the year 
beginning at just the opposite point, namely, the Autumnal 
Equinox This is one of the several instances of the words 
indicating the great ill feeling between the Asuras and Dnoras. 
Sans also appoars to indicate primarily the same year 

t e , the one oommencing from the Autumnal Equinox or 
to speak literally, the one ending with the rainy season. 

Thk teauh -"cjj ( ziiia), (aiwi-gaua) 

AXD ( r.ATIta iAYA ) 

—[(Zima) >= Sans ffc*TT, the cold season mnter a 
year ( Yed. ) « Lot hiems, tr inter a year «=»Eng hiems J »nd 
(Aiwi glima), both of which also mean, 
like Saredha, winter as well as *a year appear to indicato 
originally tho samo kind of year as Saredha j 

(Zarcmnya) which originally implies spring os notod 
before is also used to indicate a year ( see ) 

It should bo taken to indicato * the yoar commencing with 
spring until we find that in the Avestaio ago ono of tho 
years m use among the Zoroastrums commenced at tho 
Summer Solstico end onded with spring 
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Of all the five above-named 'words employed m the Avesta- 
to imply * a year 5 , ( Tare ) and ( Zima) seem to 

be the oldest, since the former is also found used m the same 
sense in the Teutonic languages and the latter m Latin. 

That the Sanskrit fRPT, a year , the cognate form of the 
Avestaic (zayana), relating to unite) , was originally 

applied to that 3 eai only which commenced with the winter o£ 
the Aryans of the Avestaic age, is clear from the woid 
commencement of the year , name of a Hindu month , commencing 
about the 12th of November, (Monier Williams ), name of the 
month M&igamsha ( Apte). According to the Suiya-Siddhanta 
XIY. 4 and 16 lespectively, Libra is the first sign 
of the Zodiac and Kaittika the first month of the year. The 
beginning of this year, namely fPffi, would, therefore, be 
about a month after the Sun’s entering into the fiist point o£ 

Libra, which is about the time when ( zayann ), the 

wintry season of the Avesta, commenced. This again 
puts us m mmd of the antagonism between the Asuras 
and Daevas; since, wheieas the one commenced their 
religious year with the hot season ( - A ’G£5.>), ending ifc 
with the cold one, the othei began it with the cold season. 
The year 01 3TW, discussed above, may probably ba 

the same as f. 

The year ordinarily divided into the hot and the cold 

SEASONS CONTAINING 12 MONTHS 

Though the year was divided by the Zoroastnans for 
ceremonial purposes into the sis periods called Gahanbars, 
it appears from the following passages that it had ordinarily 
only two seasons among them — 

•)Wj£'JP- u - u jj’ people die 

in the hot season also in the cold season ( Yd. V. 10. ) 
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.j'Vro »r»-- <*—"»> 1 *»-^ 

o -%- u 0* ££■“ wS’-51-JoO-* rftowr tr/fo ara 

Mazdayasnians should trait for rune nycthemerons during the 
cold seasons and for the period of a month during the hot 
seasons ( Yd Y 42 ) 

-*_y •"(-'‘^5 Wl't-i ■‘13 77<m 

(in Airyana Vae]a) ar# ten t cintery months tiro 

summery ( Yd. 14) 

In the comment on this passage we have 

-°ri?-* 0 -*o , )K h J ‘*v •Jr^fc /( i» 

Anoirn £/iu£ xcintery months are seven and the summery five 

The last two passages forthor show that the year was 
divided into twelve months It hoB been noted before that the 
first seven were equal to 210 days, and the lost five to 165 
days. Each ot the first seven months, therefore, had evidently 
thirty days and of the remaining five months of winter either 
each had thirty-one days or, os appears most probable, tho 
first four only had thirty days caob and the remaining thirty- 
five days of the year belonged to tho last month. That this 
month contained according to the Afrin Gfihanbfir thirty five 
days is manifest from the phrase Bpandflrmat mfih Yah (Lit out 
Gfih 1 tn the month Afpend&rmat tilths (day) ni/urtmrf- 
G&hj whioh occurs m it 

It would be useful to note at the end that tho words 
( Yfire ) and ( Bared ha ) are found used in 

connection with tho following different periods of tuno, and 
to mark the use of ( Yfire-drfijO ) mstead of 

^*“7° ( Yfire ), eioept in tho two obscure passages of tho 
Vutosp-Yait — for the period of 

half n year (Yd. ILL 36 ) for the period of a 

pear ( Yd. YU. 40.), for the period of tico yean 
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(Vd.III 38.); £■**»•**■"* (Tt. 24, 45.); •fiE^ro 
(Yt. 24, 5.); — : y 0? , seven years (Yd. XY. 45.); 

.•"p-ij-uy; after the fifteenth year- 
(Yd. XIY. 15.), after fifty - 

years ( Yd. YU. 48.). 

September, 1900 
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ON THE DERIVATION OF 44 A VESTA H 
Bt Dastub Kaikobad Ad abb ad Noshkbwan', 
Deputy High Priest of tee Deooan 


It is well-known that the PArst sonptureB are styled 
4 AvestA , but unlike the names of the snored books of 
other rebgions, the word designating the PArst scriptures has 
not yet been satisfactorily derived or explained Oriental 
scholars do not agree in their etymological explanations 
of this important word- There has been no laok of spe¬ 
culation on this point, bat every explanation that is at 
tempted is defective in one way or another 

H. Anquetil du Perron derives ‘Avestfl from 4 vaoh , 
“toBpeak, denoting 44 what is spoken or said. Prof Mailer 
of Munich would trace it to the Sanskrit root * athA with 
4 ava meaning 1 state” “oonditaon and oompnres it 
with the English word text denoting the original vet 
non of the eaored writings/ The late Dr Haug derived the 
word from * vid u to know with the prefix 4 A 4 X vistA 
would thus mean 4 what is known or proclaimed to be the 
law * Mona. J Oppert suggests that it may be traoed to 
the Persian word AbastA while Dr Spiegel thinks that 
the A vesta word * afasraa which means 44 a kind of metre 
or 44 a Iido of a GAthio verse , may be the original of what 
we now oall AvestA There are other soholars who have 
given slightly different derivations but their tenor will be 
evident from the above summary of the views of the lead¬ 
ing European ATesfA scholars. The derivation I propose is 
different from any of the above suggestions. 

I think the best way to ascertain the meaning of 4 Ave«tA' 
is to see if the word u used anywhere in our snored books, 
and if so how the word is or can be interpreted in that 
place. Now the word 4 Avestft , as suoh does not occur m 
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the books, but its negative foim £ an-aiwyasta ’ occurs in 
Vd XVIII, 2, 5, 7, 9. The -whole phiase is ‘ an-aiwy&sto 
daenatn ’. European scholais have tLauslated the phiase to 
mean “ without being glided accoidmg to the law”. The 
Huzvaiish gloss howevei explains it to mean u They do 
not think of the law.” Theie aie thus two meanings assign¬ 
ed to 1 an-aiwyasta ’ , Euiopean scholais taking it to mean 
<£ ungiided ”, and the Huzvaiish gloss explaining it as 
equivalent to "not learned ” If we can decide which of these 
two interpretations is collect oi reasonable, it will undoubt¬ 
edly thiow some light upon the original meaning of the word 
-* Avest& ’ 

Euiopean scholars appeal to be influenced by the woid 
‘aiwyaonghana’ which means “a gndle” in Y. IX, 81. 
They seem to legaid that £ aiwyasta ’ is the past paiticiple 
of the same loot fiom which the noun £ aiwyaonghana ’ is 
denved. This derivation is no doubt eonect, but it does 
not follow theiefiom that the meaning of the noun and the 
past participle must be the same in eveiy case This is the 
piincipal point to which I wish to diaw the attention of 
A vesta scholars and critics m this connection 

Both these words can be easily tiaced to Sanskrit 
* abhi+asana ’ and £ abhi + asta. ’ and m Sanskut both of 
them have more than one meaning. Iu Sanskut they aie 
both denved fiom the loot £ as ’ with 1 abhi ’ which means ££ to 
learn ”, ££ to lepeat ”, “ to throw down ”, or u to thiow 
round ” £ Abhyasana 5 or ‘abhyasa’ may thus mean m Sanskrit 
eithei ££ close study ”, “ reciting ”, “ throwing down ”, 

or “thiowmg lound.” The lattei woid, namely, ‘abbyasa’ 
is used by Panini to denote the lepetitiou oi reduplication 
of a loot m forming the perfect teuse of a loot, and in 
Mathematics ‘abhyasta’ means “multiplied”, it being so used 
in Niiukta, the oldest commentary on the Veda. £ Abbyasta’ 
also denotes “repeated,” “learnt”, oi “studied)”, and 
Manu, m oi darning that the stndy of the Veda is the only 
legitimate duty of a tiue Biahnnn, uses the woid‘Veda’-{- 
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‘abhyflsa to denote that study (Manu IL 160 ) If tlierdot 
'abhf+'aa ftnd its derivatives have thus different meamngi 
in Sanskrit, there is no reaeon why we ehould restnot the 
signification of the word * Avestli * corresponding to the wofd 
1 aiwy&ata of the Vondidld referred to above * Aiwy&sta 
= < abhi , + asta would thus mean “learned ' or “well versed, * 
and ‘an+*aiwy&8ta would signify ‘not learned or versed m 
the law, which is the meaning aasigned to the word m 
the HuzvArlth gloss. 

The context not only favours but, in my opinion, 
demands suoh an interpretation. The Fargard opens with 
the description of persona who are not trne ‘ Athravas 9 
or priests The sooond verse of the Fargard tells ns that 
a man may wear a ‘ paih-dAna , and yet be ' an aiwyAata 9 
in tho law, in which case he is not a true Athrava, and so 
if bo carries a stack (verso 6 ) or a tree, the Boresma r 
(\orse 7 ) or a dagger ( m&rgfaan ) ( verse 9 ) ho is not 
a true Athrava if he is an-aiwyAata 9 in the law Here the 
object ib evidently to oantion the true believers against 
hypocrites, who punctually observe all the external forms 
or oarefully equip themselves with all the oxtonml marks 
of an Athrava, but do not possess the requisite learning 

If we therefore take ‘an-aiwyfista to mean “ nngirded”^ 
we shall bo contrasting one external indication, namely,, 
wearing aj paiti-dftna with another, namely, the wearing of 
the girdle But I do not think that it is the intention of the 
text to mark out this oontrast This is evident from versed 
11, 12 and 18 of the same Fargard Ahura Mazda is here 
represented as saying that “He who lies the whole 
night without praising or without learning without 
reoiting, without working, without learning without teach¬ 
ing desiring to win the soul he calls himself falsely an 
Athrava Now this is evidently a summary of the first ten 
verses The phrases * without reciting without learning , 
&o obviously correspond to an aiwyasta in verses 2, 5 7, 
and 9 and winch is translated by European scholars to mean 
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* c without being girded according to the law.’’ If we, there¬ 
fore, accept the interpretation of European scholais we shall 
have to suppose that the first ten verses of the Fargard lay 
paiticulaL stress on the external foim of “ being gilded 
according to the law,” while the 11th, 12th and 13th 
verses refer only to the learning oi the study of the law. 
■Such a construction is open to the objection that while the 
Fargaid wains us against mistaking a man for a tiue 
Athrava simply from his exteinal maiks, it lays a special 
stress on “ being gilded according to the law,” evidently 
meaning that the girdle is not a sign to be so mistaken. 

In my opinion this is not what the text intends to lay 
down and that the phiase 1 au-aiwyftsta 5 must be so inter¬ 
preted as to denote a qualification which can be properly con¬ 
trasted with, oi adequately distinguished fiom exteinal maiks, 
such as the wearing of the ‘ paiti-dana,’ or the canying of 
a stick, a tiee, oi a daggei The woid * an-aiwyasta ’ which 
is equivalent to Sanskut c an-abhyasta * must therefoie be 
intei preted to mean “ without being learned or versed in 
the law. ” The fiist nine verses of the Faigaid would then 
mean that if a man has not studied the law he is not a tiue 
^Athiava’ though he may cany with him all the external 
chracteristics of a pnest, and this would be pioperly 
summansed m verses 11, 12 and 13, which say that without 
reciting, learning, hearing or teaching, a maD is not a true 
* Atlnava.' In shoit, hearing, lecitmg, learning and teaching 
mentioned in veises 11 and 12 is nothing but an expansion 
of the meaning of ‘ aiwyasta ’ in veises 2, 5, 7 and 9. 

In this connection it is very intei estmg to note a 
parallel from Sanskrit books 1 have already lefened to 
the verse of Manu m which the woid ‘ abhyasta’ and a veibal 
form of the loot ‘ abhi ’ + c as ’ aie used to denote the study 
of the Veda. Two verses aftei this, Manu thus deprecates 
the abandonment of the study of the Veda by a Biahmin: 
•“A- Biahmin, who without studying (an + adhtya) the 
Veda, works m a diffeient line, is soon degiaded, even. 
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whan alive, with his family to the state of a Shudra w 
( Mann II, 168 ) In II, 166 Menu uayfl that u A good 
'Rrfih min praotioirig penanoe should always study (ahJtx + 
awt) the Yeda only for the study ( abhy&sa) of the 
Yeda is said to be the highest penanoe for a Brflh mm. 
These verses of Mann are exaotly similar to the verses of 
the Fargard m question The idea is the same m both,, 
and what is more to the point is that it is expressed very 
nearly in the same words An Athrava who is ‘an-aiwy&sta 
is similar to a Bruhmm who is ‘ an-adhita or an-abhyasta 
in the Yeda. It may be further observed that the ‘ abhyAsa*' 
or the study of the Yeda is said to be of five kinds in a 
smnti which is quoted under * Yeda-abhyfisa in Aptes 
Sanskrit Dictionary It says that the stndy of the Yeda 
( Vtda+abhydsa ) is of five kinds namely receiving (learn¬ 
ing ) the Yoda at first, meditating studying, repeating 
( reciting) and teaohing it to pupils. This exaotly corres¬ 
ponds with the phrases hearing reciting working, learning 
and teaching m verses 11 and 12 of the Fargard in ques¬ 
tion, and is an independent oorro bo ration of the view put 
forward above namely that the phrases in the verses 11 
and 12 of the Fargard simply amplify the word ‘an 
aiwycsta oceanDg in the previous verses of the same 
Fargard The etymology the oontext, as well as the 
parallel from Manu therefore fully support the Huxvfinsb 
gloss on ‘an-aiwyilsta and it is not only advisable but neces¬ 
sary to interpret the latter word as equivilent to * not 
learned or versed in the law n 

If we accept tins meaning m preference to that given 
by the European soholars it is not difficult to see why the 
scriptures themselves oame to be oalled 1 Avest*. Aiw- 
yfista is a past participle and like its Sanskrit equivalent 
‘ abhyaata it may be nsed both m the aotive and in the pas¬ 
sive sense. It would thus mean either studied * or "what 
is studied or repeated, and would soon come to mean what 
is constantly and daily repeated, namely, the script urea In 
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the Sansknt literature, the words c Skruti J and ‘Shruta’ (both 
fiom the loot Shru, to hear ), and ‘ &tnnaya ’ and ‘ &mnata ’ 
(fiom the loot mand, to lepeat mentally) are freely used 
to denote the Veda. In othei woids the Veda is not merely 
what is known ” bnt it is also “ whatis heard or repeated.’' 

‘Shiuta ’ is a past paiticiple like * abhyasta, 5 and if the 
Brakminical scriptures came to be denoted by shruta or shruti, 
I see no leason why aiwydsta should not be regarded as doing 
the same thing with regard to the Paisi scriptures The 
transition from the literal to the special meaning is both 
natural and easy, and if we accept it in one case, I do not 
see why we should rejeot it in the other. 

It was no doubt necessary to see if the word ‘aiwyasta’ 
is, as a matter of fact, used to denote the study of the 
scriptmes, and I believe I have shown above that in 
fargard XVIII it is moie reasonable to suppose that it 
bears this rather than any other signification. If this 
etymology be accepted ‘Avesfca’ would mean “that 
which is studied or repeated” and would thus corres¬ 
pond to the Sanskrit word ‘ shruta ’ which literally 
means “ what is heard ” but is used to denote the Veda 
specially. The derivation proposed by me possesses the 
advantage of deriving the name from a word already ocour- 
ing in the VendidM; while suggestions of other scholars 
would lequire us to assume several things for which no 
textual authority can be cited 

Befoie concluding, I beg to add that my uncle and 
preceptor Dastflr Dr. Hoshang in one of his lectures to me 
interpreted the meaning of the word ‘aiwyasta’ as 
explained above, and my further studies having left no 
doubt in my mind as to the correctness of this new 
meaning, I have submitted the foregoing derivation o^ 
this impoitant word for the approval of other Avesta scholars. 


6th November 1900. 



THE VIETUES OF A ZOROASTRIAN HOUSEHOLD— 
THE A VESTA INTERPRETATION OF SRAOSHA, ASHAOSHA 
AND ASEUSHTL 
YASNA LX, 6. 

By Shakeh-ul-Ulaiia Dastub Darab Pebhotan 
Saw ana B A. 


Among the oldest known religions of the Anana, 
Zoroastrism alone has exhibited a complete collection of the 
principles of pnro morality, an ethical system embodied 
with what is practically righteous and excellent for the 
moral well-being of a family or a community For the 
knowledge of the true moral law whioh conduces to the 
elevation of the human spirit, it has been recommended by 
foreign religionists like Dr Cheyne, that the theologioal 
teacher should first send his pupil to no other book than the 
A vesta. M Morality ” says Fronde u rests npon a sense of 
obligation and obligation has no meaning exoept as imply¬ 
ing a Divine oommand, without which it would cease to 
be n And, accordingly the virtues of a pious Zoroastnan 
family rests upon the obligation of obedience or reverenoe 
to the Will and Commandments of Ahum Mazda in the 
Avesta. 

The fifth section of the sixtieth ohapter of the Yaana 
comprises the interesting benediotion prayer for the welfare 
■of a faithful Zoroastnan family in the following words — 

jeJ-sJ *j«o*-* 

—S*fJ**A^-"* 
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-Mjrenj-*' 
■V 2S WJ) 


ittn j)»j <%$ ««; t6 r^HAj«r> 

-HiSUS^t- 9 ))£;) *n3i€r^-w ))PJ) 

°o° I ZJI ~*ys W BS |S ^“t) 


‘Yani-h&t min den<£ man pavan srush asiushtib, va 
pavan ashtih an&shtih, va pavan latih aiatih, va pavan 
airpaimshnih taiminisbnih, va pavan zalc i rast gobishnih 
zak i kadab& gobisbnih, va pavan ahaiaih druj ’ 

(Avesta) “May in this family ( lit bouse) obedience 
vanquish disobedience; peace vanquish discoid; liberality 
avaiice , humility airogance, a tiuthful speech an untiuth- 
ful utteiance ; the moial older the immoial instinct.” 

( Pahlavi) “ May fiom this house disobedience be ovgr- 
thiown through obedience, and discoid thiough concord; 
and avaiice thiough libeiality, and anogance through 
humility, and false speech through tiue woids, and immo¬ 
rality thiough the moial law ” 

The Avesta text is taken fiom Yasna LX The lattei is 
designated m the Avesta uudei the name of Dalima-vanguJd- 
qfviti, “ the good benediction of the pious,” and is com¬ 
monly known as the T&o-ahmi-nm&m 01 the Afnng&n-i - 
Dahmdn In this text much intei est tacks on the Avesta 

woid .-qgvk-Au. It ig used geneially as a piopei name 
and signifies the Yazata of divine inspiration or the spiritual 
personification of obedience to the Divine Will or Order. 
In the passage befoie us, the word means moie than 
religious obedience towaids God or His Commandments. It 
denotes, undei moial tenets, obedience to authonty, whether 
in a family or in a civil society The antouyms of sraoslia, 
are asraosha and asrushti. The foimei is used in two pass¬ 
ages of the Yendidad, viz, XYI, IS, and XYII, 11. which 
help us to asceitain the sense ot asraosha m the Avesta 
itself. The Avesta text of these passages state :— 

36 
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Vf&J- - KWiwt 

^i-^*-*a-*i-* -J^ro 

“ All scornen of the Law are arraotha 
All arraotha are impious people ” 

The Aveata arraotha is again explained, in the Pahlavi 
rendering of the above passage in the interpretation of the 
expression adtrttd-tkaithd by the commentators — aighath 
dAitibar patan ddtdbar Id ddrdnd “ that is, they (or those 
■who ) do not regard a jndge as a judge The Pahlavi 
commentary to Yendidad I, § 19, says aS Utdddt patan 
Uitlddt Id yalhsenund “ that is, they do not regard a 
sovereign aa a sovereign.' Aooording to the late 1L 
Darmcateter gut ne tiennent pas le souvtrain pour tour train 
(khuddtJ f rtds Le Zend Aveata Vendtddd Hence, I behove 
that arraosha } aooording to the Aveata, does not generally 
mean a not obeying or disobedient to the religious command 
monte ** but also “ not hearing or obeying the authority of 
the judge or sovereign ' bimflarly, Zarathushtra speaks *—• 
(Yasna XXXIII, 4) 

{ns 

—e-» 4j--€ 

“ I who with Thy help 0 Masda I 
dispraise (or denounce ) disobedience, 
and disloyalty (lit evil miDd)." 

The Aveata passage, Yasna LX, 5 does, therefore, 
teach us in traotha the obedience to all righteous autbo 
ntiea, i t n to divine, prophetio, kingly, civil and family 
authorities. Every member of the family of a faithful 
adherent to Zoroastrianism shall praotise it. It is a family 
Tirtuo which results in peace, generosity, humility, truthful 
ness and a righteous character 

A point of interest in the Pahlavi rendering of tbo 
Aveata poasago of the 60th chap, of the Yasna, is tho ex 
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pression vdni-Jidt, the Pahlavi interpretation of the 

Avesta word which ascertains the benedictive 

idea implied m the veib, because, grammatically, ‘ vainly * 
may be taken as either a subjunctive parasmaipad, third 
person, singular, or as a benedictive veib The Pahlavi 
verbal form might, theiefoie, be indicated as one of the 
many instances quoted by the late M. de Harlez, in his 
De I? Exegbse et de la Correction des Textes Avestiqnes , to 
prove the excellent help affoided by the Pahlavi version 
in the exegesis of the Avesta text. 

20th November 1900. 



THE TEAKS OF THE REIGNS OF THE LATER IRANIAN 
KINGS ACCORDING TO JAMAS! 1 !. 

By Jiyanji Jaubetbdji Modi, B A. 


The Bondahishn, the Vajarkard 1 Dtplk, the ShAh-n&meh, 
■and several other works give here and there the periods of the 
reigns of the different kings of ancient Persia. The years 
of the reigns of those sovereigns, as given by the J&mflspi, have 
never been used as yet for comparison- So I give a passage 
of the P&xend JAmAspi which gives these years. I give the 
passage as it is without any attempt to correct it. The PAxend 
of the P&xend J&m&spi is peculiar and is worth comparing with 
the P&xend of other writings. I take the passage from the 
P&zend J&ni&spi of Daslur EdalJI Meherjir&nd the present 
NAyeb Dostur of Navsan 


j .-*{-"0* w-Uj-- j«--e t^nj-Ae 

y Iff-* ** 

*«^>3 ■*»» J i *Jr 

0 rpr-r yvs W tfcD 

~»r ojyj jpy 

l*r •>} •‘ttj p-y o -*ojt»-»c— 

*J*i cv-*® W 

- j oJ j -o^c. “*0 ep-*^ > 8$**^ 

*W-»r H?** • **-■" *00^-^ 


o*-*c • 
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•AJ-ay o .^-WAJ ‘jy^J^Ai «^5' 

o •^(■Ai-"} «)£»^-a .-aj .> 5 a*-«^ .g^Ai-ub ♦S^3 •J^ 5 - U i’>^» 

•-"« *>3 12J"r£H3- u y* • r eni- u j?>^ •lffi , ^- w ‘) 

.(jj,x> 5 >t)A> —H3J31JJ »3-»3jg*-*» •^L^*- u •-‘c-^^jjjj-a 

.-^jjju^-uj^ *Aj-»y * -"r£H3^ -Hj-)j^ jb ^ .w-ac-wj- 

—ay .b-ayPcKJ-^ AJ-a^ »?# (&-" «}-** Cy-aj .J^ 

« yA 3 ^j .}-Ug pi.-a( 0 .^OUAJ .jy-aJ^AJ jj -3 .-*(3 J-W <^-a ju^ 

.-a^-ug-ub-ual^j* o . 1 *-was -J-ayHi Jj^ijyy-ui-iy bijyy-au-**} o .^JJUAJ- 
•- 0 W te 6 ^ jy-"f * 6 ^jey- u j o •y’-u's .y*-^ J’-was - 3 -uj-y .^>3 

iJjggjgboy-^j o ^-»"Ai .b-wyjj* .gyaa-iy .Jj£(0-aA5 

—ay ,-uj£^>^- ujxJjj .bjufjjw-iy o .^’jwaj y y y . gM ub-a j 

© .)’-u»aj .gou^-agu j^yy-w-iy-a 0 J’^aj 

.(y-v-v )£6^J3 •52 l £ , ^ J, ”£l v •}£e^JO , - u [? Gj^Jy**!? 

O .yjwg-ay^-ay •^’■ W AJ • 3 J, F 0 o . 1 ’-u>AJ 

♦{aj •• j o{3 -jS^-kj -G^y-^ 

.> .^jiMAi •y’-a^-uy* •^€^jy , - u b *<5?^3-H3 o .y-u<G y -3 .^JOIA> 

—H5t»^ o «^4 ua5 03 « yA5t?j «^ b-jy o •ey-wg .bougjijj* 

003 .fc-WAJ «-a-[jjj(j,_U .),a^^y .gua^-^ O .^.WaJ . 5 -»«yjp 
• > •y*->M6 .^&-ay -I’-WAJ .^£)-ay» #> .^’jyjf' .g^AJ-ag >y .-a“lA5-'a6 j ay^ 

o . 1 °-aJAj •yu35 JjU >3 -laU^Ai)^ ••A^-ag-ab-ab - 0 <> 3 ^^ •re)-ay» 

o .^’jaA) .^^-L’gy .) ,^aj .yj-iaAJ ^jJ{b •^- t ’S? _u •‘&$- u g' x b- u b’ M •>^- u >CL 
o .Hu>aj »y>} jjQ *{aj —*e {3 »J/ >bAj)g, ’'iy JM b- u ^ 

-Jy-a-Hj .^ 3 -^ o .gyjag .y^-ay .^-waj . 3 -“^ }^"’[?-"3 •€a^ J 0 } -^ 

■y^-a^ .y^& -te ^- 0 o ^’.waj y-u 3 

.g-a^-ui^ •i^i^' J - u,J j *A>-ay .J-aj gJ’.-ay 

.bjab^jb»^i *3213^**"w •fw j yjoy' •tu- u c^ J >? • j,t * j -a —H5-a5-«b 

•I’-waj ^>3 •^• u ’^K 5 - u y •s^- u A3 .y ^3 .^ 5 ^ .y^«5e) .bjy-aay 

0 .^-aA«A> . 5 -wyjp .5^5 «V^-ay .yoag ,y^ 
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The periods of the reign of the different kings as given 

in the above passage are as follow — 


VunM of king*. Ten* of their reign. 

Bahmon of AspendyAr 

112 

Chihir AxAt (Queen Homni) 

32 

D&rA of DArA v ■w 

13 

Aruskalndar RAini 

13 

hlnlhk TavAyef np to AxdnvAn (Their whole 


period) 

282 

Bahman B&bagfin, (t^~, Ardeshir BAbagAn) 

13 

BhAhpAr of Bahmon (Ardeshir) 

20 

BhAhpAr of ShAhpAr 

1 

Avrarmardo Dud 

1—10 months 

Bahirem of BahirAm 

4 

Narsha of BahirAm 

0 

BhAvAr of Awnnnazda 

72 

AshAhapArun 

75 

VahirAm of Vnhir&m colled KennAnshAh 

11 

Yazdkuta BhAhvnrAn 

21—5 months 

VahirAm Yasdkuta called YahirAm Gonr 

23-10 „ 

Yaxdkut of YahirAm 

18—4 „ 

JPiros of Yoadakuta 

22 

Lu, PalAs) of Pirox 

4 

KovAd PiroxAn 

1 

JAmAsp 

47-7-7 days 

Awarmaida of Khuaru 

12 

Khusrn Avrunnnzda 

37 

KavAd Khusrn Berth 

9 

BahirAm of KovAd 

1—5 months 

Yardnkut Bhohiryflr 

10 

The above list is very faulty m many respects but tie 

passage, both os regards the names of the sovereigns nnd the 

years of their reigns, is worth comparing with other works 

which give the genealogy of the Iranian kings 




DIFFICULTIES OF DECIPHERING PAUL AVI. 


By Ervad Tehmuras Dihshawji Anklesaria. 


1. All depaitments of life, such as leligion, politics, letters, 
science, have periodically und eigone revolutionaiy changes 
from the dim ages of the past down to these days of progress 
and lesearch, and great changes m the moial, intellectual and 
physical state of the vanous nations inhabiting this globe 
have been, and will certainly be brought about, m the course 
of time, thiough a process of giadual development, by know¬ 
ledge which unrolls “ to oui eyes, her ample page rich with 
the spoils of time ” 

2. The different languages spoken by man on the surface 
of the globe are found to be governed by the same laws as 
those which hold good among the depaitments of science, art, 
literature, rehgion &c Comparative Philology has ascertained 
beyond dispute that the languages now current amongst man¬ 
kind have descended from a common ancestor, having grown, 
together out of the original stock. 

3 Linguists have separated all the languages into three 
great groups or families, vis , Aryan, Turanian, and Semitic, 
and they have ascertained that various stems and branches 
have emanated from these principal gioups Besides the 
term Aryan, the term Indo-European, Indo-Grermamc or Eur- 
Aryan, is also used to denote the group which compuses the 
mon-Semitic languages of Asia and of Europe 

4. The language of the Vedas, the sacred books of the 
Hindfts from which modern Sanskrit is derived, the sacred 
language of the Gathas and the Avesta, the scriptures of the 
P&rsis, and many European tongues belong to the Indo- 
Germamc family of languages. 
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5 Most of the modern Indian Prakrit dialect*, living as 
•well as dead, such as Pali, MAghndln Bengali, Cutohi, Horflthi, 
Gnjurati, Hindi, and others have sprung from the Vedic Sanskrit, 
and have become current after gradual and imperceptible changes 
m the original at periodic intervals in the same way the dialects 
of the Aryan Cuneiform, Pahlavi, Dan, Ancient and Modern 
Persian, Pushtu, Mfixandnr&m, and others have grown out of the 
ancient language of the Gfiihas and the A vesta, such dialectic 
growth being always accompanied by various modifications 
and certain mutations of sound. 

C Pahlavi therefore which sprang from the Iranian 
Cuneiform of the Achsemenian period and became current 
Bmco the ArashkAn Ashkanmn, or Parthian times, belongs 
to the Ir&nrnn stock of the Aryan family of languages, 
and as such is a grand-daughter of the Indo-Germanic. 
The Iranian Cuneiform writing which ceased with the rule of 
the Achromeman kings and which has been found engraved 
on rocks and dilapidated buildings on vases and tablets, on 
bricks and cylinders, m a mutilated and fragmentary condition, 
was a sealed letter to the world for centuries. The bundles 
of arrows, at first baffling aD attempts at their decipherment 
and taxing the critical skill of paleographers ire resuscitated 
through the laudable efforts of Continental as well os English 
scholars who have presented to the world the monuments of 
their genius European scholars have also deciphered the 
Pahlavi writings on sculptures and coins and the results 
of their laborious and patient efforts have long smee been 
preserved m their works 

7 It may he shown beyond dispute that the Pahlavi lan 
gunge,—which on account of tho sacred literature it possesses has 
come down to us in MSS written and preserved by tho learned 
priests of the Sassoman times and afterwards by their descen¬ 
dants the modom PArsL —was current, sido by side with Don, 
from tho Parthian rule down to tho brao of Ynidogard tho last 
king of the Sasranian dynasty Although it cannot be ascer¬ 
tained when tho lnngungo ceased to bo spoken, yot from 



teligioti" Milqctt" floated of in Pahl.tM IdSS., wntten by tire 
learned Dn"hu" timing //>(> to aUU A Y wc ean "nv without 

V/ V 

leal of contradiction that Haitian wus a clacteal language lor 
m*ail\ 100 )e.u' altct Ya/dngaid. 

8 Ftom the Dfuh-tAn-t lhtnk we leant that about 
two centum*" and a lull a fun Yn/tlngaid, tlieie note pious 
and learned pite^t•= in the ditto cut dntnct- of 1 1 .In The 
nuthoi of tlii'' book i? lkistm MumVliehihat ftiYlindam, who- 
has- also w niton fieuti" 0 " on miscellaneous religious themes 
and floumhod m the tlunl tomn\ after Ya/dagard Jlr* •'titfet. 
hi the mtiodnction . * That which \on wiote ahont the 

win ol knowing and mulct "t aiding the pioecpts ol teligton 
not being open lot anv one oLo hut fot me, \\a» owing to ^our 
affection and kind tegaid" toi me* hut fot the ".vke of truth 
with \or}* HMsottable reg.itd" it would lime been juopct for 
a on to wiito o\en to othet Mob,id" who with the aid ot 
then "kill an* mote peitWt tluitkeis Fot. notwithstanding 
the potploMug "tiuggle ot the Dtiij, and thoginwous calu- 
nun and opprO""ion winch h.ue happened to the faithful, 
e\en now. 1>\ the gtate of God ihete are Hat", Mngopats, 
Dastui", Da\ai" na\. othei ob^ei\ei" and loadcis of lehgion in 
in my quaifci" Moiooaci theio .tie m "excial ])laces ill othei 
j\[ohad" and Ei\ad". who hate leaint the Man tin a" and studied 
the oommentane", who lime pondered ovet lchgious opinions 
and ate vct"cd m lehgion, and e.tn "how the leasott" of things^ 
and ptefei mentoi tons deeds, foi whom the path of imdei standing 
and learning such i oligious dogmas I** open/’ (Ed Lit §§ o-7 )* 

9. Some ZoioaMnaii", possibly laymen, of tho time of 
ULuiiishchihar, the snpierne high-piiest of Pius and Karman, 
avIio flonrislicd m 2j0 A Y (881 AC), had asked foi the 
satisfactoiy solution of ceitam religious questions As these 
questions must hai e been wntten m Fabian, Dastfir Manftsh_ 
ckiliar has answered them m the same language, and fortu- 

" Here and elsewhere tlie sections of Dadistftn are quoted according, 
io Dr West’s translation m S B E, Vol XYIH. 

37 
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natoly for ns a collection gene rally known u DAdistAn-5 Dlnlk 
of these questions and Answers is extant The existence 
of this work clearly tends to prove that Pahlan was a classical 
language about a thousand years ago Unfortunately we do 
not find any trace of the writings of the learned Dastflrs 
and Mobads alluded to in the passage quoted abme, with 
the solitary exception of those of Z&dsparam a brother of 
M&ntishchlhnr 

10 After the lapse of a centurr from this period, i <?., 
about 350 A Y., many learned and pious pneets seem to hare 
flourished, whose works though now lost, hare been referred 
to in contemporary writings That Pahlan was spoken as well 
as written in some parts of IiAn or at least was current among 
the priests of Ir&n upto 450 A. Y ( 1081 A. C ) enn he 
determined from extant Pnhlnn works written from about 
350 A Y to 400 or 450 A Y 

11 Now that Pahlan has ceased to bo spokon for some 
800 years, it is difficult to determine the pronunciation of 
words of I ram an origin and to comprehend the Semitic element 
introduced into the language at the time when it was spoke® 
The pronunciation and transliteration of tho Iranian element 
in PohlaTi, can be best fixed by the help of tho language of 
the Iranian Cuneiform Inscriptions and Mediaeval and Modern 
Persian,—tho former being the mother and tho latter tho 
daughters of Pahlan,—making allowances for changes 
due to a non-synthetical language boing derived from a 
synthoticaL Words of Iranian origin only mar in tho 
commencement, have conduced to tho growth of Pahlan 
and the Semitic element must have been gradually introduced 
in tho Parthian and Sfis<dman times as tho Iranians mixed 
with the Scnutio communities And to-day wo use tho some 
terms for the two languages Pahlan and Persian, as were used 
at the commoncomont of thoir growth although tho former 
received a small supply from tho Semitio languages during the 
Parthian and SAs&man times, and tho latter wm overwhelmed 
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by an inundation of the Aiabic element aftei the conquest 
of Pei si a by the Aiabs. 

12. The attempts at the decipheiment of Pahlavi., 
•especially that of the MSS., are still on a pai with those made 
at leading liddles, if I may be allowed the phiase, on account 
of the enigmatical chaiactei of the language and the lanou? 
reasons detailed below — 

13 (i) The letteis of Pahlan do not each lepieseut 

distinct sounds as is the case \\ ith the alphabet of the 
European languages, the alphabet of the Avesta, and the 
Eevanagari alphabet employed m the Sanskutand other lan¬ 
guages denved fiom it. The 'oldPahlan wnteis do not seem 
to have availed themselves of the use of distinguishing the 
letters b} r dots oi diacritical maiks as m Persian oi Aiabic, 
wheiem too we find some letteis haMiig the same foims but 
diffeient sounds It is only in latei MSS that we find such 
distinctive signs and dots placed on the Persian model, above or 
below letters lepiesentmg different sounds , but we also notice 
therein that innumerable mistakes in decaphei mg woids kaie 
been committed by incompetent scnbes Even modern scubes 
and editors, following m the footsteps of then immediate 
predecessors, have made confusion wor?e confounded in making 
use of these signs indiscriminately Thus in the attempts at 
deciphering Pahlavi charactezs >re meet with the same 
difficulty and ambiguity as aie encounteied by competent 
•scholais m fixing the reading of Peisian wiitten without the 
distinguishing dots and murks. Por instance, the Persian 
form y may be lead ‘bai,’ ‘bir/ ‘bui,’ ‘par,’ *pn,’ ‘pur/ 
‘tar,’ tir,’ ‘turf ‘ sar,’ &c, and the foim maybe read 

■‘charm,’ ‘ jarmf ‘ haim,’ ‘khar-am,’ ‘khunam,’ &c 

II (ii) The task of elucidating the Pahlavi of the MSS., 
Is by no means an easy one on account of mistakes committed 
by careless and ignorant copyists. We possess =orae very old 
Pahlavi MSS from about 400 to 580 yeais old, m which are 
to be found mistakes of various sorts. Some have wrongly 
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changed j into J while others mistake it for j or J 
Three cortsocuh\o words are written as two only by some, the 
first half of tho nuddlo word being pnt in juxtaposition with 
the fii>t word and tho second half taken along with the third 
Somo have oopied two or three words os one, while others hare 
broken np one word mto two or three Tho last letter or letters 
of a word are often taken along with tho next word, and thus 
two words qmte distinct from the original are formed Some 
copyists hn\e omitted words nnd phrases by mistake whde in 
some MSS., whole chapters or leaves have boen misplaced. Ejj 

Misuse of the olbcumflex —■ Tho readings of the Pahhm 
words I3t» are wrongly fixed by 

tho use of the circumflex In MKh., Pftrs I 15b and m the 
KAmftmnk, ->-*3 is wrongly written for ^-*3 ( — Per* 
in all tho MSS 

MisriACEinEsT of lfttebs — In Dd. Int., we find ss 

for trtjcji qas in Bd ( K •) p 51 11 6-7 frK-*- m 

for iric J --*o is (TDhns q-co 4 instead p 86) 3<*i»G, 

and £ for ^3* t£ in a van dftgftn dl rang — 

(TD Bd. pp 209 231) ^ for ^ (S G V., X, G5 
XV 40 43). 

Oinsxio\ of wonDS — In Yd YIII 2 ( 7 Sp ), most of 

the MSS onnt the phraso -“W * tw in con- 

sequenoo of its being left ont in an old copy to which all 

the modem MSS probably owe their descent Again 

lb., § 79 (2b4 Sp ) ML., BU omit as shown by 

Dastftr BurAb whilo PB ED have distinctly -*“tsw t for which 
Dostur DAr&b has itrtrv Tho word again is omiPed by 

all MSS in Vd TV, 32 (130 Sp ) DastAr DArAb has inserted 
it hero also m his edition It appears again m the same 

form, / e as —jv m Yd XIY G 8 lb., XYHI 141 
Y III 13 and in Y XXII 4 5 lb LXI 24 In Dd 
PArs YLYII 13 we find ny 4 iLn (trrarAn hadanm 
the In t word is rend <Jf nC b} Dr Y cd nnd taken to mean 
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■“ vanous ” , but in § 1G -we meet ■with the foim 

given m the Yd MSS, which Di IVest leads ‘hadanpadk 
Traditional!}' the word was lead 

One word split into two or more words — In Paid. Yd. 
IX, 28 (119 Sp ) Comm , most of the MSS , have up 
(Yide Dastfu Dai fibs Ed ) Dastfii Dnifib piefeis to have 
-‘Unt 0 instead Possibly is one word and must be taken 

in the sense of Peis <-^3 “a little ” 

In Paid Yd. YII, 10 (27 Sp ) Comm, Dastur Darab 
following ML, Sp takes 3-tfJti as two separate words ; 
it might be ‘ jiashm-agand ’ accoidmg to PB , or 

‘pashndnak’ accoidmg to ED , XM The teimmation 
- ) J5 in ML, Sp is a shoitened foim of ■JJ**', ]ust as m the 
Karnamak we find Jii being equal to Pers. 

“stuffing,” “ embedded vith 

On p 305 of my MS. of a unique text called 1 Vijhiha-i 
Din-i Mfizdayasnfin,* )it°nyy u 1 appfint.m ’ “ to cook ” is 
separated into three distinct woids nt° y ‘ ach pavan tan’, 
which convert sense into nonsense 

In Dk III, xxix, we have **tt5 A, £/3a:^ 3 e; * Filsukpaiyfi > 
Dastur Di Peshotan leads it ; cf — 

, g^cfTTOT , “ sophistical ”, m S G- V, VI, 35 

The Paid tianscription of ^>^3 oi — v J- w el 

is *?St° ( cf ••^-"35- which is transcribed 

In Sp and Dastfti Dai ah’s text we have ^6 i°» in Paid. 

Yd VIM, 107 ( 308 Sp ), lb. XIV, 18 (Sp 75). But cf. 
Y. XLY, 11 

TWO WORDS READ AS ONE ONLY — 

Iu TD X Bd, XXVIII, 13 is as follows — 
lssu* >rts»»£ »i6 iiwnpc Li g<?i€ its 

.. 



The last lotter 3 of being connected with « in TD, 
and having two dots orcr it, Dr West rends it mdg 
mea nin g 1 a boot but TD has and ‘ min dnh seem* 

to be a hotter rending Therefore the sentence might be- 
thua translated — u This too it says whoso giyes something 
to a man, whoso ear* that it is proper to hare ONI OCT of ten 
( J<y _3 ) for lumteJj the tin of ayimfth dfib&nshnfti i» 

committed by him according to law and therefore the fiend 
Tapr^z is propitiated by him 

15 (m) Innumerable mistakes are met with in old MBS 
arising out of letters, especially > and w bemg omitted from 
words through the negligence of copyists 

In PoliL Yd- I 14 ( 50 Sp ) Comm most of the MSS 
havo but as we learn from Daatfir DSrab s note, BH 

and ED give instead The lattor seems to ho 

correct from which (*» is omitted. Cf Per* 

In Dd Int §25 J&J is changed into W ,— one copyist 
writing s* instead of i'e' by dropping the initial letter j and 
another changing into by inserting the penultimate 
—“ Similarly -IMAX*?" for lyrt/U *- 5 ? I for p 

In Pahl Yd VILl 22 (64 Sp ) Comm., Sp has •‘tststf, 
ML., BE lmie , and PB., ED hare DastAr 

DAr&b prefers the lost form and reads hnm-h4?h — Pers 
In a unique IIS of the Yendidfiul commentary 
in my possession, I find the word -‘ttys?) which is correct 
It is n custom among the PArsls that the name of a dead 
person is not recited, t e his ndmgdn Gnjrnh ndmoamu is 
not taken in the ccremomos for the othor departed onos 
during the first three days and nights after hu dentb 
because his soul, before finally departing for the other world 
is supposed to remain koTonng oyer bis bead during that 
period (Cf It XXIII 2 20) 
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In Dd. Pftrs XYI § 17, some MSS. hate *££ 

iftj-Hnirgrt? si | -\)~u izji$ vy wlieie > is eitlier omitted 

from tlie pioper nord 01 added to C/>L and tlie form 

•MJ-" ‘ ash ’ is left. 

In Dd Int §§ 8, 9 come MSS Ime minjj for nrfinje/i 
'which Di TVe«t reads ‘ nisht.ui 5 computing it uith Pers 
u x^x i = u ^ J) } this sho'Ni s that tlie noid had been corrupted 
long ago 

‘Allan’ for JSirJ ‘-vahan * m Dd Phis. XYI § 1 

In Pahl. Yd. YIII, 10 (28 Sp) Comm., we have 

... ... iso^] -el at°v^ -""Si 1 

Dastih D.irab reads -**'$/ ‘ nim-ae-khhfte ’, or 

‘u clamfh adftch ’ = Khun aofte. ML, BU, Sp have 
jr %!, ED, BB st°ttf) JS> ; and PB has Jcer?> ^ > 
Here, I think, the fhst lettei > to ha\e dropped out of 
st°ej^t ‘ mhhftak,’ and tiauslate “ It shaU not bo carried entnely 
nncoveied (.i-mhhftak), it shall not bo earned half covered 
( ntliuftak) *’ As the propel sense is “not to cairy entirely 
naked ” ( a-nihhftak ) or “ m a semi-naked state ” ( nlm-e 
mhhftak), st°er?> as found in ED, RB and PB is correct. 
Moreo-ver compare the following sentence found m my MS. 
of the Yd commentary alluded to above. 

A * 

V St*wi ^ 

-»> | iif«3 ts as s at •trtir i3t°tx a M 'o 

( pp. 300, 302 ) v i^ -*W 

Here also we find W{;~ and just as m ML, BIX, 

Sp , but the presence of and SP'Kri justifies om meaning 

in suppoit of which I may quote the same MS which says, 

l ire)) \ itfl-VU —** .’ “ the dead body of a dog may 

he carried even naked.” 


* Better JCW . 



m 

In Pall] Yd YH, 0 (25 Sp ), MU, BTL, Sp. girojw for 

_|ftji again lb 19 (47 Sp ) the same MSS give 

for In the last cose, the mitml » as well as the 

termination of the present tonso are omitted by tho copyists 
In Pahl Yd, III, 29 we havo JtttJ for Av 

We also find the -word ififi 
m Pahl VcL Y 50 ( IG4 bp ) Comm, and lb YU, 19 (45 
Sp.) in the phniso it»so —»i | jpju i Jitu, and in V<L YI, 28 
( G1 Sp.) we have » irtjji -‘U-m os the Pahl a ereion of 
-*rjr»u,o In these places iitt> 

is n corrupt form of i£S» nostah or 3rta?n vaimstnk Cf 

a vaiiastak, (traditional hnnaste ) for Av , 

and P&x. Sans *RTte, SGY, Y 5 

1G (rv) A great confusion in identifying character* n 
occasioned by Indian copyists writing -*o for ‘ sli. In all 
Iranian MSS sve find tho form “*y for sh, distinct from 
"“J which can be rend in many way* Hence when "“J and 
its compounds occur in a toxt, the trnnJators sometimes read 
lb, dah, * gnh, ^ali, &c^ for sh , and n« two, and 
translate accordingly o g , 

SUU Yazdnn for shin and nr? verta in Dd 

Iut § § 7 8 13 shmvishnd dahah for g&ftshA- 

dAk Av ( Dd. rhrs. XLYII, 1G ) 

In Dd IY 5 -^isu shndhnr (Ar ) 

i • read ginvfir 

The phrase J^-*u > va shurraak dAnishnAn ‘ and 

accurate rccognisora is read * Yeh ramak (Dd Int, § 
24) i* read by Ncno^ong m S.G Y., X, 79, 

although it is used along with tho word Ho merely 

transcribes these two words in Sanskrit as irtft 
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but lb VIII, 137, and X, 3, the word ..»»{)» j-ug-A-w} 

although wrongly i ead is tianslated conectly by ; cf. 

Peis _y« . 

17 (v) Mistakes aie often committed when woids admit 
of moie than one identification and then oithography is often, 
conupted by leading them wiongly 

In the Zend-Pahl Glos , p 20, the woid has its 

proper Palilavi equivalent tmned into by some 

copyists Dastui Di. Hoshangji reads the lattei ‘ Idiak 
taking it to mean £ dust,’ £ earth 5 Dr. Hang gnes a note on 

the woid, supposing it to have been read by Dastur 

Hoshangji (p GO, n 1). But cannot be lead £ khak, > 
which ought to be mitten s~xr The Palliavi veision of the 
Avesta is sS.9 in Y XXIX, 11, and ° that of 

•o , 3- u )>- u everywheie, and that of •■ccyj- u »- lj m Y L, X 

( Sp XLIX, 1) 

In the Zend-Pahl Glos p 1, we find for 

foi £ khafia ’ 

18 (vi) Woids admitting of diffeient leadings can some¬ 
times have diffeient meanings attached to them so that the 
meaning of a a word oi a phiase, not lead in the vay it 
•ought to be done, does not suit the sense of the context. 

In Bd Windischmann and Justi collect]}' tianslate tey-gU' 
< hamest, 5 oi ‘harnist,’ supeilative of ^, by ££ all ” ; 
its Semitic synonym is or As the woid admits 

of anothei reading £ hamdast,' Dr West takes it. to mean 
** confederates ” We find substituted in the TD Bd. 

for tfD-SU' m Kao p 8, 1 7 , p. 9, 1 13 , p 11, 1 14 This 
shows that and tfy-SU' aic s}nonyms and must have 

the same meaning The Pazand veision of Bd gives 

for iSy-gU* j this is probablv on the supposifion. 
38 
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that iQj eu- is derived from tlie 8em inf or perhaps 

is a misreading of Cf also Pfli^ 

an 8 GY IY 76 89 We do not come across this iron! 
in the PahL-PAx Glos the texts of YirfLf, Bd. K*» 
and Pand N&rna of Adarb&d bnt in the last we find 
fflji-tr -^3 i-j A, where I propose to substitute 

for t^-"3 In Dd passim Dr West takes to 

mean “ former original, primeval prmntiye bnt 
it means ‘ all being a rvnonvm of ( = Pnz 

*pA<-"0* ) cf — 

ffj'S -vie? t*ss , r-^j [SU's, 

| ffj'S tr-V5 fpj'i , 7 r^-“-*r pj's, ** 

In the Zend P aid. Glos p 16 we meet with -■ortt-'r* 
tho Pahlavi version of which ib i*f Gasttlr 

Dr Hoshnngji reads nv&nand for and translates the 

phrase may thev lire long Dr Hang refers ns to tho 

word --“‘<*^5 of ^ ^DYI 5 whose Pahlavi is (p 

56) although he does not state that it is to he read 
xln&vnnd The same Pahlavi word is used as tho version of 
j m Yd. XTTT 39 ( 106 Sp ) Here we have 
tho sentence aw fc J-vn* where 

is a corrupt form of A>y an dak. according to 

MH, BU-, Sp is the Pahlavi version of in Yd 

YW 107 ( 311 Sp ) Dost At DArftb has The Pahlavi 

translator s gloss is f**3-*uu-*n* and therefore ho must have 
certainly read it xlnAvandtfnn * This form must be 

traced back to Areata and m Yd 

xni 39 46 

In K • Bd we bare 

_-orx-* -uM’ •jlt-iJW _Jl-*! 
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Bat m TD Bd the sentence is 

reSt)j» v gutji &u»j) 

Dr West’s rendering of the last three words is “ and may 
wander abont without self-exertion ” (S B E,Vol V, p 51) 
The text ofK so being corrupt, Dr. West may perhaps hare 

referred himself to the phrase in Yd XIII, 39 

while tianslatmg -»*£*> <£*>¥ - oW2ir u But instead of 

TD has_ yw ‘akhvdb’ Thus the first two words 

4 akliv&b’ and ‘thkhshak are well known and do not admit 
of a wrong interpretation , but what about ren)-*) or ^ 

Justi reads it ci" \ji j and compares it to Pers \j~jj “ one 
who remembers,” “a learnei”, Dr West’s version is “may 
wander about ” I suggest the reading 4 ndrat ’, and comparing 
it to Peis j !«*£■> take it to mean “awaking,” “wakeful, ” “active ” 
Cf. Sans. frST, 'dpdit, is changed to 5T and 

The word is also met with m an outline of Yt XXI 

given m a Pahlavi Rivayat preceding the Dadistan. It 
also occurs in Manhshchihar’s Epistle III, 12 in the 
phrase t rtK) J > Here Dr West reads it 

‘virakht’ meaning “evaded,” but it ought to be compounded 
with the following woid, and read ‘vidrat-hushih’= Pers. 
ur s, j A j ] “ wakeful intelligence ” lb § 16 Dr West trans¬ 
lates it by “ rescued ” and compares it to Pers 
(S. B E , Yol XYHI, pp 290-91) The word may he traced 
to Avesta Sans ^TT> 3TPZ (cf Av Sk srsfr 

and ) and hence another possible reading 

is ‘ vigrat ’ But as seen above it can be read ‘-vidrat’ and com¬ 
pared with Pers deimng it from San« “to sleep” 

Cf. -*> [ V>ti — 

Yd. XYIII, 16, ( 39 Sp ) , and m Yt 

*- * In three different places in TD Bd the word_/^5 Per* 

*•-. met with In T XLIY, 5 , the Pahlan version of 16 *<?. 

( 
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XXIV, 41 In Tt XXI, is translated by 

(XV p 276), -where Dr Hang reads it 
vlrayishnih instead of ‘ vidrAdishnlh ’ 

J'&fl j a translation of in Yd XIH, 39 -which is 
quoted above and -"'^X.seom to l>e connected with 'ITT 1 I Again 
in KMrshld NyAlsh, jikAr or jigAr is the Palliavi 

version of the Av 

In the Zond Pali! Qlos. p 24 Av wrcj^j-^e is trans¬ 
lated by PaliL which is read flzAr and taken to mean 
disease pain hnrt ' (p ti4) it ought to be read npAr , 
u far away 

In Dd Int § 27 Dr West reads ‘nihAd bArzislinth for 
| rOUU 1 va sMt bftrziahnlk. 

Nizbrlh ‘ collap o w for -*uVj va zhrih cf Pers. jjJ 
“ oppression 

In DiL Int § 10 i (« J» & 

may be road at (lnen dnnraan anmAnok rashtan () bOrnmAn 
shnAklitnk va AshnAk 1 West reads at boon denmon xamAnakS 
ehatrfiAn lamAn shanfiklitak va nAvAnAkfi 

In Dd Int. $ 17 Dr West reads dAshtgftn for 
sliAtkAn or shAtgAn and takes it to mean 
“ country folks, but we never come across the word dGsh 
( Sk. *t<T) in the seme of ‘ country in Paldavi More¬ 
over in B Ifc.II, 32 wc have s-onny dushflrm pflnsaklk 

which Dr West reads pavan desok , affection for oountry ** 
CL — Pers utf-'t— m PaliL PAr. Glos pp., 2, 213 

In Dd Int $ 17 for I ya spArishnlh Dr West 

reidj va sAj vozAshnlli ’ 

In Dd PArs. XVI § 11 is read kkfir*hlt 

but it ought to be read ‘kburlhAt 
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The void i" lead ‘hubnkhfak' eAci) where Bui 

it laieh oceui" m till" sense. If is lioqucntly used foi Peis. 
3al_»5 and ought fo lie toad ‘.inhaf.dc’ IVe Iia\e 
m S. Ct. A r . XIV, 7 winch Xmiosang tianslates by 

* ; Dr, IVe^t take*, it fo mean “ sei enfold. *’ 

The eon cot lendcimg would he ‘*childicn and grand- 

eliddien upto die seAentli geneiation ’ Cf •jrt-*) -**»-«$ 
in Vd XIII 3 Cf. >& w >j~ of the Ivai uainnk, Aihich is 
uIra m Slialmfuna a!j = o ty — = 3^| ? , “a grand¬ 

son ” Mod. Pen ly is met Avith in the same sense See 
>. g w“ | s m Dil Dili" XXXVJ 83 wheie West takes it to mean 
foi ftinafe * . m B Yf III 2, wlieie it is taken to 

mean “ f.iAOUicd one" ” CT. uKo Dd Phis. 1,10. 

10 (Ml) Faultv translations aic often gnen oaring to 
translatoi" not undcistanding flic colloquiahties and idioms 
of tin's ancient hugiugc 

In flic Zend-Pahl. Glo« p 21thcAA. *^i>^> u 4- u has the 

g!o"s ** p * »HJ-* £ * it is thus cunent” appended to it As 
the glo''".ni"t coimdeicdthe word to be Avell-knoAvn m his 
time, lie did not think it necessaiy to translate it but made 
the pas"ing lemaik denoting that his mterpietation Avas 
not called foi The ^me soit of lemarks about AYell-knoAvn 
Avoids arc to be met Avith m Peisian dictionanes (See Dast&r 
Hoshangir’s tiain and Hang’s note, p 62 ). 

In the Ivamamak, Ave haA*e 

you t u r 

Dastui Dai ah reads ‘ aSA’abai id ’ for fsApt?—* and takes it to 
mean ‘ would i ide 5 but it is the same as Pers from the 

inf cA J l t “tod aie” Cf S Gf V, {! 

(Oh. XI, 18), -^3^3 .^,6^ -W (Ibid. 

§ 19), and •?£€ -Wp 
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( Ch. XIY 78) Dr Weittakei all tho three underlined word* 
to mean “oisut* n Bat the first and the thud are 
derived from the auxIliBry of the Pot, Mood ** 53 

to dare” 

20 (vm) It cannot be clearly ascertained whether the 
ancient Pah Ian wri*er* made rue of stop* or punctuation* in 
them MSS From the system adopted by Persian writers 
it Boems that no such mark* were used or if at all used the 
system might hare originated with more recent writer* more¬ 
over if the ancient manuscript writers did use any sign* 
or diacritical marks in the proper places their ignorant and 
careless copyists seem to hare done away with or misplaced 
them Such bemg the case the editor* and translators of 
Pahlavi texts lrnro to tetile the punctuations themselves And 
the adjustment of sentences in tins manner somotimes give* 
rise to ideas tho most foreign to the mind* of the author* 
We could decipher Pahlan to-da^ with great facility had the 
original writers been guided by some such rule as that of 
beginning a new sentence with a capital lotter a* in the 
European languages, or putting a stop at the end of a sentence 
as in Sanskrit 

21. (n) Words which have the same form and sound 
are sometimes distinct m origin and meaning, therofore the 
interpretations put upon each words should be *uch a* would 
suit tho context —t 

(Per*, u^) and (Per# 

= tylofb) In tho Pahl-PUti Glos., pp 122 140 
16C, the latter is compared with Per*. good new*.’ 

In tho Zend, PnhL Glos p 24 the At c>v j & ho* for it* 
Pahl equivalent ijttf, where rtJti is supposed to mean 

“father I think that thero it means carcase” impure 
mattor ai in DcL Pars, XVI, 17 Moreover cf —*c , }-*’^* J * 

( Y IS, 3G ), where rtJtt n tho PahlsTi version of 
“food • 
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22 . (xr) Mistakes committed by a copyist mislead those 
who follow him .—c < 7 , 

In the Pald.-Puz. Glos , pp 1 G, 118 ‘ gabrfintan 9 

stands as tlie synonym of Pers. j^ “ to weep ”; 

but in tin cc Iianian MSS. the two woids titri^-u and 
are found as Sem. synonyms of JJrebj, Pers cj*O j . Cf. 
and Die III, Tin, and win 


On p 15 of the same glossary, DrtTtJH is taken along with, 
as its equivalent, but 111 the Zend-Pahl Glos p 25 
we find Av (= Sans* 5Icf ) for f J>\ | 3-Hi. In Iranian 

MSS of the Glos. ntyrtnj is the Paz sj-nonj-m of | 3 -*o 
and >i[tn}ii that of is used in the sense 

of “to lie down,” “to remain” for the Av “to lie,” 

in the Palilaw translations of the Aicsta See Dr Hang’s 
note on the word in the Paid -Pitz Glos. p. 210 


In the Pahl -Paz Glos. p 17 i)k)it°i stands as a sponjmi 
of v ith the following comment appended to it.— 

nsnipt^ai iizj ^ In Iianian copies 

this comment stands thus — 

vrSAJeji HPiifPSU “ Just as the Hdzvarish has * yaktibuutan’ 
1 e , ‘napishtan’ foi ‘the art of writing” Some old copyists read 

‘nabruntan for one Ii. MS leads it It may 

mean “to pa^s away,” “to die,” being a synonjm of Paz. 

• But the comment appended as explanation leads us 
to ascribe the meaning “to copy,” “to tianslate ” Cf Sk sre-Hr, 


(S G V , p 1) Cf also Arab , Gw , 
meaning “to cross,” “to die,” and also “to copy,” “to tians¬ 
late ” Dr Haug lemarks “this passage is an explanatory- 
note which has crept fiom the margin into the text itself”; 
but we find sundar passages m the glossary quoted by way of 
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comparison which ore quite appropriate m tlieir respective 
place* with tlie words (Ir MSS luve 

jr'iK'jj = ) names of difforent measures such as •~ w y y 

—“til lUi ore gii en with we find the words 

jhA% —thus the meanings of and 

are at onoo fixed and determined hi analogy 

In PahL Yd YU 31 (81-62 Sp ) Comm, ^3 m 
5^5r« w and rt>y w is changed mto 

Cf S>r * ^ and \itt> ( w ^-*u ) m Id IX, 32 ( 130 Sp ) 
Comm according to Sp JEL, BU m Pohlavi Yd 

YXU 10 ( 28 ) Comm is tho correct form Dastur DAjAU 

reads it according to PB 

l« w 6^ ^ the heading of ID Bd. Cli XXXID 

^"3 is substituted for m K 0 Ch XXY ia 

the proper word a* appears from the subject discussed in 
the olinpter 

In Dastur Dr Pesliotan s toxt of tho Pandn&ma of Adar- 
liud §§ 5 G wo Iiavc —■ tv 1 S, 

Dasihr Pcshotnn takes 3ryc^ to mean * ehgible , M suit- 
able ” Errad Shcnarji has instond of and 

changes mto 315'? reputable that which nusos 

one s dignity m both the worlds” But as appears from the 
old codex MK, and aro added by recent copyists 
Tho original toxt as found m 5IK may mean Forget phat is 
past The context upholds this meaning as m tho follow¬ 
ing sentence it is said w Do not bear sorrow or grief for 
what you haio not come by” 3iU^ is tho past participlo 

of litter to pass away derived from Ay *J with_$> 

Of J n Yd YIII,3 (2lSp ) where has 

for its Prtlilavi equivalent irr _-uj Tho word b 



ii-ed m the simo -eiro in four difloienl places in S. G V., 
in Ch. IV. § I. '^=3R«; (h., §5, *^45^ = 

XI, I7i. •2 v /-- u £.~ prefer: lb § :\22, t^ri. 

In MKh we iind lVi/. three times in tbo 

*umw* ot “ '■pending ”, ‘ expenditure \ In Pahhni Vd. VI, 5 
(51 Sp ){*omm. tlie won! ‘ft/.i'din,* (he mu bal noun of 

occui* m the "entente *-t) — —**)| “The 

giouiul ‘'hall not he dug until the length of a } e.u pn""C" away.” 

22, (\i) A" it i" difficult to deteimine by etymological 
anal} •'i- the true nine of woid" coil apt oil long <- 11100 , they 
line been wiongh deciphered. 

In the Pahl-Pa/ Glo*. ]>. 21 , wcli.no the word 
hating lor it-' niioinm -*£6 r£JO ‘ dat-nui" \ I 11 one copy it is 

wiittcn The woid is a corruption of -VtfW—'-•£ 1 mas- 

dat-t u * It oeein- 111 the Pandnanu of Aduibad where it is 

wniton In all the copyi-t- Enad Shcnarji changes 

it to taking it to mean ‘ needy/ ‘poor \ Dastur Peshotan 

accept« the meaning, leading without changing the 

woid : but in I)k III, \\x, 2, \eK3-f occuis thnce whore 
he reads it “of adianced age”, which meaning is 

coned I 11 S G. Y XIV, 10, which Xcnosang 

simply transcribes as is the Paz. foun of the word. 

See S B.E., Vol XXIY, p 225, n 2 

21 (xir) Such Pahlnvi w r ords as aie connected with 
obsolete Persian words aie sometimes difficult to lead on 
account of a limited knowledge of the latter language —e g , 

h>s-Hji m the Kainamak—Dasttti D&rab leads it ‘nashk 
01*, Pers “pomegranate”, (textp 36, trans p 32). I' 
propose to read it ‘vashkal 5 cf Persian “grapes,” 

( ed. Antia p, 34 ) According to the Anjuman-ar&-i N&serk 
39 
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Burbvn i Kita and Haft Kulrum means yy~* 

tho cypres* ” according to tho Fnrhang-i JeMnglri it is 
j j .1 u the cypress 

is until now rend M&dig Median* I propose 
to read it Masik an inhabitant of Mount Mas ms ” 
( KArnAmak pp 23, 24 ) 

In Andarz 1 Khusro-1 KavAthn § 2 ** is read 

by Dnstftr Peahotnn I think it is the some as 
Per*. | f a town founded by Noshiravun the Just, 

25 (xm) Words of Iranian origin even m common use 
have been read wrongly from very ancient times thus 
making it almost impossible to dotermino them by etymology 
if they be not traced to some words in cognate lnnguagos. 

The word has been road tan&vanflr or tanfivanAl 

from a \ ery long time by traditional scholars (see Paid - 
PA*. Glos p 217 ) The word is written differently 

as Ac. and is transcribed 

A-'CjO by Nenoaang In the Pahlavi translations 

of tho Avcsto, another form sV$u^, sometimes corrupted into 
f is mot with cf Y XLVI, 10-11 LI, 13-14 

In S.G V M X 67 and 

Pcrs jijj ( ) ore reQ (l rdr--s } c.M a nd $ 

by Ncno*ang 

2G (xn.) On account of tho canons mode of reading Pahlavi 
adopted by tho old copyists, which is m voguo upto tho present 
day m tho traditional school, i <?., treating tho Semitic words 
only ns logograms nnd reading tho Aryan forms instead, 
Semitic words are sometimes erroneously substituted for their 
Aryan synonyms and n« term, thus causing confusion In 
the decipherment of hybrid words formed by snch misplace¬ 
ment J- < 7 ^ 
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foi n*!* foi ‘ wklidihiun ' ( j 

f 01 “wojIv” 01 4i (Mtitnaiion ” : -*3 foi £t M > —° | -3 

foi “, 4 -done * . foi -a? ‘bunai,’ mH.tkmg if for‘A mu’ 

( IVr- jjjjt) -Dlv. IJ1 (h\\\J,$2: ( PaMilr IVdiofm lias 
r^e) ); ^Ut’i K£j foi j^j ‘l».M-\Angiir Die III, 

ciawuu, l\ : ^-"5 a cut uni* li\hnd foun foi = <^-*3 

(MKh Pin- XXXV 27), ““j.-fS foi | lie An.in void foi 

(rSr? being i- comoi fod to -“JrjS ; M 'S foi 

Bd. K tn . ]* J'l 1 (> . - 1 * *5 lor -iTJ' H>. ]i !(• 1 7 for 

lli, p 1 1, 11. 10. ] J 


Jn *^ii (K.un.'uu.ik ed Dni&b, 

p 2’.)) flu* Semitic m nonun of e)> ( Ai ) 

gloiv ' Bwiongli jil'iml foi c)i ( A\ ) “voik, ** 

•cultn moil “ See flic phr.w* J &)* in JIKli Pfm XXX' 

§ 11, ami e)i in Bd K so, p. 21, 1 1, oi it must haie 

boon e)i fV oi eS fS- 3 in flic* oiigmnl eop^ (<co Bd Ivco, 

p (11, 11 17,10) from which e)i ‘.coins to li.uc boon omitted 
by the coj>> i^t ( See S B E , YoJ V, pp 101,102 ) 

AVc aKo find flic last letfei ^ of -oine Aijan voids 
unnoce^ai lly added to fbeii Semitic ccpm.ifenfx, c. g , , 

^15 ( foi -“O Yd. Y, II ), ^w>| , 


Sometimes the Aiyan voids oi p.nts oi void-, aic joined 
to tbeu Semitic logogi.ims so as to ionn cunous compounds, 
<; < 7 , j", instead of = •*"€, 5-£UJ foi 

27 (Yv) Names of certain subjects and sub-divisions of 
Avestic writings as well as whole Avestic phi ases aie entnoly 
transcnbed m Pahlavi characters , this gives great tiouble to the 
decipherer-, E g, 
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The names of the divisions and chapters of the Yarns 
given m the Dlnkftrd, book IX, — (for r 

(f or (for (l? ~t), 

st-^j (for •Jfoff)) , i\g*s (for f^j), 

<$.c. ' 

PitM *! J - U ( •*}*-'*»■ ) , 3^J»«nCr ‘atfthhv6ry0k’ 

.gu-w, gUU-^, —-^f -*~£j -“jj-nj-tr ( wo*-*®.-* or 
( »C-^!. J ) V^U-*^U~ u ( Wie-C 

( W-)_PahLVd.YIII,81(2518p) m Pnhl. Y IX, 3, 
oomrru, WJitth* no-" w i>Vf V>ciJ() 

Cf also the Pahlavi transcripts of tho names of the 
twenty-one Nosks which ore not correctly deciphered m the 
Persian Rivftyata and by tho modern scholars 

28 (in) Copyists who flourished some 500 or 600 years 
ago have transcribed m Pflxond some words and phrases in 
order to facilitate thoir reading for future learners but their 
erroneous transcriptions havo actually beset their path with 
immense difficulties. Eg — 

See the list of lunar mansions m Bd K l0 p G 

The names of tho chieftains of tho different Kosbvars— 
given in Bd. Kto p 68 See S B. VoL Y, p. 116 

For **£32.-“ » ono scribe has written 

w hfl e another has — Dd Pflre 

LXX5IX § 3 

->*r *r s * — 

Bd. K o p 79 c XodargA and Hidamish are tho names 
of tho two brothers of Zarathushtra as wo seo from Zd 
XY, 5 they arc named and -‘"SiVi and 

can bo easily reconciled with each other Bat wo 
hare to twist -HflMVi otherwise written *" itw, before ossimllat- 
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ing it with I think to be a coiruption 

of 1 YohMinih *, whose Paz foim would be •|£5>0’ . 

See S B E, Yol XLYII, p. 144, n. 1 

29 (xvn) Ortbogiapbical mistakes are to be met with, 
in several MSS copied by ignoiant oi ambitious scribes, who 
eitliei mseit their own emendations oi make omissions with a 
view to conect words which they suppose to be inconectly 
mitten by then piedecessors. In such cases, the students of 
Pahlavi are at a loss to settle many oithogiaplucal and gram¬ 
matical difficulties they encounter Fortunately, modern editors 
give -\aiiants and collations of texts so that students have 
an oppoitumty to deteimme the conect i ending. That innu¬ 
merable lanants of ceitam nords aie found, can be seen 
from texts lecently published, such as Ynaf Nama, Paz-Sans. 
Minokhnad, Paz-Sans Shikand Gthnfinik-Yajar, Dastui Pesho- 
ian’s Dinkaid, Dastur Daiab’s Pahlavi Yendidad, the three 
editions of the Kainamak, and Dastftr Jamaspji’s Ayibatkar. 

Of the three forms ^ | , | and the first two are 

found in Ii MSS and the last m the Pahl -Paz Glos The 
pronunciation of these three given m Avesta characters being 
the same, and the Pers equivalent bemg the form 

«2J appears to be coirect 

In Dd Int § 2, TD has ; J x f 

-J,,, H, BK have Di West reads c Yazorg 

awartanu masih ’, it may also be read ‘ vazorg-awartfimiha ’ 

In Yd YII, 25 ( 65 Sp ), ‘gilMh’ is changed 

into by some MSS , East hr D&rab suggests . 

In Pahl Yd YII, 52 (136 Sp) Comm , we have t — u ;| S' 
in some MSS. In Sp we find -5 for S. Sp is coirect as 
it is an allusion to Jam bemg lolled by Zah&k and Spityur. 
Of Yt XIX, 46 and the following sentence fiom Bd Kto, 

p. 77 — ^ -9-*Ut5 iGt°^ »i5 
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In Dk IH in, we again find the samo mistake 5 for $ 

In Dd. Int. § 5, instead of -'rtHJUrfcHJ ‘ mMnslin 

dAttMtnx H Jj J have Dr West also reads- 

m gJ nshnlMtar 

In Dd. Int § 24, all Indian MSS have *^-<^0 -which 
Dr West reads ‘ pntlkhffili the Ir copy has 
patlshnlh or pat-snkhnnlh. 

In. Dd Int § 25 instead of ‘niMnlnltfirlh TD* 

1ms K, •*'.A"iUU»>u-»j Dr West rends hmsAnlnldfirih 

and takes it to mean u fiend destroying power 

InPahl Vd VII 31 (82 Sp.) Sp has for which 

ML, BU PB and my MS of V(L commentary (p 284) hnvo- 

» S-uS Dn-dfir DAr&b prefers to have A~t6 - 3 - *- u | samo 
as Pors. & dice In the Zend. PahL Glos p 25 we 

hnvo ( or according to DJ 

i£>Aj) Dastfir Dr Hoshangji rends as gnrajdaman * 

belly hnt if wo rogard it as a cormpt form of 
TStrs it may bo tho name of a jewel and —may be- 
compared with Pots “a small pearl” coral'’ Similarly 

-**V may porhnps bo a kind of jewel Cf Pers.. 

with -"^>5 and Pen* ^ I j and Jlj with ■ s — u£ or 

In Dd Pars XXXVT, 105 two MSS hnro ■*iA“rtr;, a third 
has ■‘tA-T*! TD has -".A^irt West prefers _ ‘tA"i*t reading it 
golddrlh “devouring It can appropriately bo read jhfiurlh - 
cf Pers to turn tho rarnd 

In tho Pandnama of Atlarbud, edited by Errad Sheriarjl 
an J tho Into Dostftr Dr Peshotan wo linro Vsj«^/.s-*«r sit>? 
w-mj '}= r - u In. tend of wo have 

upl shn&har in MR, which is correct being a demntire of Ay 



morning “ Oi-i.ifi-Jioil,’' ,{ di-eontentod, '* Cf. 
‘ ii»m.--hindtai ’—Dil. Puis IV, 5. 

In Pihl Yd V. :,j (HI Sj>. ) and YU, G7 (IGG »Sp ), 
r£/ u w'“~~*' »*• the Palilau w oj <1 fot \\. 

Ac ai' 1.’ irn from Di-tui Dinah- note, XM load- it ‘ adehifid 5 
“tun hognen". Da-tin DWib piefois to load it 4 xahh-hdad ’ 
“ Inuh d ", 1 prope-e to road it ' adA-lif ’ “ not Kept hence 

“not mu id", “tie-h” Ju Yd. XIX, 10 (Lit. Sp. ), tlio 
'-nne word occur- ioi A\ , ioi winch, 

in Da-tui DArub-foM, we lino triMJO-". 

In I’ dd Vd V. 0 ("..5 Sj». ) ( 0111111 , PH ha- 11 W 11 1) 
foj Sji. ML HD h no MreM^ttM -JA* I Like ‘ cjpu- 

hhtan \ t- gnen in I’l». to lie the coned lot in. 

In Da-tui Dj Pc-hotan*- t< \i of the Pand-Xuina of 
Ad irhad § 1 1*» wo ban 1 -- 

• t 5 J-*V*J ~t l)-'-C. v Jg.‘ t a J»iC'0 JLJJ * **^1*^1 pJS ^llr£A5 u 

Jn Li \ id bhemrii *» t<‘\( § III the -onfenee run- tlm^ — 
i 5 j-~_mj -t, t*»rtK3 w fJ(-&) )«?!?!» WO -Van 

J 11 Pi-tui Dj dama-pji - old codex MK the centence stands 

flnn . — rJKg jV 4 1 -t) j xti* \j?jj 

It will he -eon that -“-*Jir$g 5 m Dustin Pediotan's text 
P coiiupiul fioni kjj-£K 5 = Kg l>y <-omc copyi-f In tho 
came in.mnei is coirupted to Knud Sheuarji 

change- fJt -'Jtiftnj to ^iSimreio and cuggecic the omission of 
-tX M01 coiei both the learned editoi- take to be the 

came as -k;£y, Pore jA-m I propose to tiunsJutc the passage 
thus —“The beast ot hmden has come, it will not go with¬ 
out ?ts load . fate has come, one cannot lnde oneself , Cf. 
‘Aogemadecha’ § 101 ( S B E, Yol. J Y , 2nd Edition, p 385): 

•J2 ( ^ u 6 -sA ?>^- w !Wsr- u -ujj 

.gJJJJ MJUQ ,}a-U € JW A. 
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In JIKli K*» p 1, is incorrectly turned into 
and the name of tie book, JUff j u changed into 
rt>-" -»Kf In MKh. Pirs. VI §§ 27-30, Nenosang 

seems to hare read instead of 5"<M and translated it 
by fliPw* 

In Ir Bd, we find -*VJ for in K, „ Sometimes 

jjT*JJPtrr? w written for 

In Pahl Yd VI, 29 (Sp 61) JEL, BU, SP have 
m* 11 (ttJ--*© changed into by eomo scribes In my MS of 

tie Vendldfld commentary jn*)irtiS-*o or i* e iirt£-‘0 and ite Aryan 
synonym J»|Q)», to throw, to dart an arrow are used in tio 
same context. In the Zend PahL Glos. ■‘ettr u is tie 

P uhlan rendering of At Here is tie 

agenbve noon from meaning one who throws See 

tio Zend PahL Glos, pp. 20 CO In Dd. POra. XXXVI the 
same word is fonnd in the sense of * to dart an arrow 

In the Zend Paid Glos p 6 has for its Pohlavi 

oqmvalent AEj which Dastir Hoshnngji translates 

by splendid, spacious os Nia& (Nlahiipor) Tho flamo word 
occurs m Pahl Vd. I, 21 (81 Sp ), where ML 1311 Sp, 
hare and NM DastAr DArAb suggests 

vnkhahAk. 

In PaliL Vd H, 1 (3 Sp ) ^ £ -*-as ig the rendering of 
tho At. -*!-"« A"j-» instead of -“■'is four MSS ML, BU", 
8p^ and NM, liavo the mcorrect form as 

In Pahl Vd VIEE, 41 (133 Sp ) Comm, wo hare for 
Pers. «Jip. I n pahl Vd IX, 16 ( 50 Sp ), it is written 

Dastftr DArub reads it nihhu ‘ tho face, * tho chocks 


See V, eaiergaard, At text, preface p. £n 
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In Del. Phis XXX, 4 ve haie SteJi w ^iy^ which Di. West reads 
■* i ulchO vaidinu 3 “a ci own and coionet ” Again m Ynaf CIi. 

XII, 16 and XIV, 9 , Kr£>> is lead ‘rand vaidind’ “tiowsers’* 
oi, ‘niklio na vaidino* “coioncts and ci owns ” Thus a -nor d 
having the same oitliogiapby is read in tuo Mays with two 

different signification* .— 1) ^ ‘lahav’ “lip,” 2) ‘r&n.’ 

“thigh The woid is mitten •a£^ 9 in S G-.V , XIV, 10 

The foims oi in Vd VIII, 41 (132 Sp.) 

may be lead ‘ pahakan’ oi ‘ pasakan ’ Dastfh Dinah, gives 
‘ pishakan, ’ vhich can be lead ‘pasakan’ from Av. 
• a3 ~= Sans. “to bind,” “to ]om ,” hence 

‘pasak’ “that which binds oi ]oms togethei,” i e “joint,” 
“limb ” Gt the following fiom Vd IV, 51 (146 Sp ) — 

with its Pahl -\eision —. &€ hi® u 

The change of - 15 into -*u can be easilj' accounted for: 
cf and and irtKJ^G. 

30 The example- given above lllusti ate the difficulties to 
be encounteied m leading the Pahlavi wntmgs They can be 
ascribed to the lgnoiance and caielessuess of the scnbe- who 
copied aftei Pahlavi became a dead language Even the 
accomplished scholai, Mobad Nenosaiig Dhaval, who flouiished 
from about 600 to 700 yeais ago, found ithaidto decipher 
Pahlavi waitings as will be seen fiom his misreadings (vide 
SG-V pp xxx-xxxn), and fiom his lemaiks at the begin¬ 
ning of the Sanskrit tianslation of MKh , wheie he says — 

ffitcSV *TRTV fl^cTffrV^m^cTTKnT 1 
Brf^Rr^rtr§r%cTr ottri 6R%ctr.” 11 

“ This Pahlavi heavenly wisdom, called Mamyo-khard, 
is tianslated by me, Xairyosangh son of Dhaval, from the 
40 


• -‘cy j - u 
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Pahlflvi langungo into tlio Sanskrit language and written 
from the difficult padsi letters with the Avestu letter#, for 
the proper understanding of tho good listeners to instruction, 
the true-minded 

31 The Palliavi copyists might bo said to have a plea 
for having committed such errors nmsmuoh ns one and the 
name Pnhlavi letter can be pronounced or read in several ways 
Tho Avestn copyists too, have caused much confusion by mis¬ 
placement of words though no such plea can he urged for 
them ns the Avestn alphabet has a separate letter to represent 
each sound Numerous examples of this can be found, by 
referring to the oollation notes given m tho Avestn texts 
by Professors IVestergaard and Geldner I cite a few typical 
examples 

Instead of C l -*r in F, • 

in L . L . 1 cv-dw-m^ m L L u , 

and K (Gld p 3b) 

For *-**«, -twjJr m L i 

m F, and E -vW-T in L » 

m F and K and -oJjjy- J T£'£K J *'« in Lit, 
L. and Ki.a (Gld p 3G) 

For •€£!--4(V, J nnd H hare 
Pt P a F E L i nnd Ku have -*!?“• ( Gld 

p. 30 ) 

For or —wo find m 

Lb, Ki.bnndPt m m 0, 

* "“"i O' U traniUted by all nj meaning mighty Tigour H 

Geldner prefers ^ J 0* but ve find in Pahlavi ud PAxand 

“to examine minutely** ** to xcrutlnlxe" 
(Tide 8.G V pp 70 141 147) In Per*J»n ire find Ujj xfln or 
OT*n — ■bare” “part dirtiicm Cf Pen. ^ Iany globular 
form,” ** llgbt globnlar form* produced by efferresce'ncc which I take 
to bo derived from If the derivation be corracfcit ironld 

be proper to take a* meaning in the form of minute- 

particle* or atoms. 
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m Jj l3 . m J Jlg . m 

E„ Mb 2 and Ln , . •y^j~ u er m JM 4 ; m p lff . 

ytjy in Xiss; m Jio and Kib ; and •-"?>^- w »-a3*«o» 

in J„ ( Grid p 48). 

The word (Yt. X, 128) is 

in H*, .JV J C JJ »- a J53 in Jio and (I) m Kib. 

The word f (Yt XIY, 54, 55, 56) is •€£«-"!?' 

m Lxs, Pis, 0 3 , M,i and Kso , —^>j s ••“”!? or 
.-Aj .^e-wwlj m JM 4 , -tee^l? 0 i -t o^j - u e- ujJJ [? 

in Jio. 

32 Since Pahlavi has ceased to be spoken, it is difficult 
to settle its reading and pi enunciation, specially the pionun- 
ciation of the Semitic Avoids used m it. It is a aa ell-known 
fact that a gieat number of aaouIs used m the cuilent language 
of a country deirvcd fiom an old source, haA’e come down m a 
coriupt form MoreoA r er, the Avoids aa Inch a language borrows 
fiom foieign languages, lo«e their indigenous pronunciation 
and receiA-e the tone and the glib of the language into which 
they aie introduced Thus a century oi two bring about great 
changes m the pronunciation and spelling of a language- 
As examples, we may cite old and modem German, old 
and modem Fiench, English as it is spoken iioav and as 
it was spoken a century or two ago The PahlaA'i-Pazand 
Glossary helps us to a great extent in settling the meaning of 
all and the reading of most of the Semitic woids The glossary 

* All translators take it to mean “ cow-gut ”, but the Arords 
(TDBd, p 96) (K 20 p 30, 1 7), and Pers vjJ 

11 a kind of mountain-ox ”, “ a deer,” are derived from — 

f Cf Eng ‘Yampire’ The formation and attnbute of both are the 
same Yampire is a blood-suckmg demon, • - u ^>j €- w »(a ig also a 
demon, who causes blood to flow, . 
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Is more than eight hundred years old, bnt the pronunciations 
•written in P&rand seem to have been added recently More¬ 
over different copyists, giving the pronunciations according 
to their ideas and understanding and following the Persian 
system, have made great changes. Most of the Daathrs used to 
follow these pronunciations- Now-a-dnys European Savants 
pronounce the words of Semitic origin ocoording to their 
pronunciations m the original language, although some of 
them are pahlavicaied I fear this syBtem will bring about 
greet confusion m future 

33 The following are the pnnoiple changes — 

(a.) i* the pronunciation of this letter is only ‘ t. The 
-writer of the Pahlavi Pazand Glossary according to the Persian 
fashion, has read it j d when it follows a soft letter the 
DastArs also did the same. Some European scholars read it d 
and some { It is truo that m certain words when a hard lotter 
follows a soft one the hard letter beoomes soft but cf 
which has^+fi - ) and is read kartavya and not Larrfavyu 
As Pahlavi has its soft substitute -* d there is no reason 
why ton the sign of the infinitive should be road dan 
Had the Pahlavi writers intended to pronounce »• ns ‘d thoy 
would havo used the letter J » which has that value J is found 
instead of r m tho infinitives Mj* afgandnn W3 hnndan 
WJJ nikondan KYY ‘hh&ndan’, and ky* mfl mlnn only 
In tho Dari dialect which was cotempo ran eons with Pahlavi, 
wo have tho infinitives hortavhn ’ 

* hhartavfin raartavAn <£.c^ where tho hard r* 

following the soft ^ is preserved upto the present day I, 
therefore propose to pronounce i* ns *t wherever it is met 
with in Pahlavi also. 

31 (&) A great number of substantives introduced into Pahlan 
■from tbo Semitic languages end in man somo cud m -** 
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*,V, e <j , A\oids ending m ro t6 >\ , rstt, ts\ &c , tlieir 

traditional leading is ‘bmnun ‘yadman’, ‘ j adman 5 or‘gad- 
man’, ‘rficskman and ‘loman’, Bui opeau scholars no\v-a-days 
transciibe tliem as ‘be?d’, ‘yad$’ 01 ‘gadd’, ‘lMskd’ and 

‘ land ’ , woids ending in - w -“p, tHU » 

— u irt l u, &c These noids cleaily bale ‘ a 5 at the end, there¬ 
fore it is but right to read it ‘a’, but Avky should <s m the other 
AA f oids be pionounced ‘ d ’ ? Euiopean scholars aigue that these 
words hai r e ~ u instead of t6 in the oiigmal languages from which 
they are taken and that the Sdss&nian PahlaAi insciiptions hai r e a 
peculiai cbaiactei, aa kick can be read ‘ a ’ as well as ‘ man ’, and is 
found m the place of r5 and m the Avoids given aboie They 
consider ‘ d ’ t-o kaA e been eiioneously read ‘man’ by the Airiters 
of classical PahlaA l Gi anting this leason to be coirect, it is 
but just and <?afe to lead tS as ‘man’, and as ‘a’, Aidiei- 
ever they occui in manuscnpt Pahlavi, m order to pieserve 
the oiigmal AATiting Otherwise aviII be mistaken for 
if they both be read ‘m&t’. Hasty readers and tianscnbers 
will only think of the aiticulation and miss the distinction' 
between‘a’ (tf) and‘d’ (-*). MoreoA r ei —">| ‘bara’ would 
be confounded aa ith iS)j ‘ bard ’ ; GrsG ‘ mdm ’ and 
‘ mask ’ with &S ‘ mam ’ and "S ‘ m&sb. ’, &c 

35 (c) The letter > is only read ‘ n ‘ v \ ‘ ft 1 or ‘ 6 ’ by the- 

traditional school, European Savants now give it two additional 
values ‘ v ’ and i V. They prefer to read > as r or l m a word, 
if the original from which it is derived has any one of these 
sounds. E. g , the words WJS , w , »»©•, , and 

aie derived horn t •£^- u< 5 5 - w , -E&Je and 

Therefore they are lead ‘ ka?*dan ‘ af?in \ 

‘atro’, ‘mitro’, and ‘shatro’; Similarly [, <s;) , -"J-'iity 
and -"HP are Semitic words, they are read ‘ bara 

‘ barman ’ latterly ‘ be?’d‘parashya,’ and ‘tora.’ But we find 
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either i or ^ written in some words in the Pahl -Pili Glos. 
e g ganmoh, ' »J*-> garmah — u in t , 

, Jt*»y st&ti, > 

, KftP » ^CP , and wt*ini6 , Jir*i^5 
From these examples I imagine that from very ancient 
times the Pahlavi speaking people interchanged the letters i 
and ^ both m speaking as well as m writing It i quito 
possible that this change was due to provincialism 

Such examples aro also to be found in Avesta as well ns 
other languages « g^ ^' J '*22.- u *3, 

, {-•»-» , 

ju-ttf'Ais p»»p*A 

(Tt 21 13) 

Ay -filSl, Sans 3^, ( ^TT ), Anglo-Saxon 

hero (as in harbinger = hero-beorgon ) Av **"!■" 5 Sans 
Lai ah ns 

"Sans. f "itaaj » cvfrl , c Tf®T , 

), ( of 1 i , 't ) fa'Mi 3* t fa^'U»i 

Av Pahl. or Av Paid si^o 1 

A\ — U B^'*£, Khornsmian Av PAz 

S^c-*'^-*b in Bd. K J8 Khoresmian Pahl ^ p t Pors 

ujlji name of a town m Pars is transcribed Armoilos 

in Heb. Pnhl a corrupt form of > t/ or 

, Por« *—arJ t Nebuchadntur or Nolmchndnczxar 

Pahl r*ir, P ers (cf Paid rxtP, Pers 

Pahl or Ktrt (cf Pahl Yd VII, 35 edited by 

Dftr&b ) 



.uo 

Pci iff, s t^.A v5" ()j ; (JjlV**-* ()j &*+»» * 

^vxCiA or ( horn u *-~'^). 

Eng *lum-(ci' 01 ‘lultiMoi ‘ luncli ’ 01 ‘ luncheon , r 
corrupt ionn oi old Eng. ‘noon-liun’, ‘ Jluin.uiia’ 01 ‘Purnelia.’ 

Pioin these examples J wish io "Iiom that > and ^ (n, r, 
and 1) in 1 philological \anani" and it i" but piopei to lead 
the wold" m which tho\ ocuu pi"t ;i" tliev aic wiiften. keeping' 
a distinction between » and ^ , othmwise mistakes of the typo 
mentioned above will be committed 1>\ leadei" and tianseiibers 
tint will add consuhuahK to the <lifliculi 10 ^ of deeiphciing 
Pahlaxi Jn tlnee published hooks J find ~^)| ahe.idv mis¬ 
placed toi — u i | . and £i-W u foi > udf lor ^y* for 
and mam "iich mistakes will be committed by future 
cdiioi" follow mg thi> system Ji i" quite possible tliat. the 
coining gcneiation of Pahkai s ( holai" will eon^idei -tjj , 

£j-^y, V^V, K^V as word" difleient fiom | , &~y, yiy, vy 
rC"pec<iNel\, uul will try to assign distinct values to ilicm 

.10 (d) The woid" \\$y } 111=5 and nrtna which lane » at the 

end and fjr?, i^ira winch have U m tlie middle aic fiadition- 
ally read ‘atfm’, 4 mat fin*, * <di.it fin *, ‘ khilndat ‘nmfindat*, 
respectively The two « aic used tlieie m the place of £*■*% 
and —of the Avesta Foi oi •j^- u, 5 0 -‘« ^e have 

n<y, fji£ for 0 i •v*’becomes 

iyi^; ni=5, becomes iirtsu, •&■*<?&-» be¬ 
comes (Pers -T-*A^-"ey' becomes and 

01 becomes i^zj — All scholars lead then 

inJ^ J ~, and M^yf as c ftu ’ I think it would not be wrong 

* Tide Vl\ and Yd IX, 11 

f Yide Yd. II, 40, and = PaU- 

<°l\ 1 Y LIII (Sp LH), 7 
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to read the >l tin ' m the first fire words also In the namos- 
of Khorasmion months we find T standing for jof (—HO*).. 
This leads ns to infer that the ti were not taken to represent 
*r 4 . fi and that j^T is possibly a short form of u 
hlareover for the Av we find 3 ^£r m PahL VcL VXU, 

81, 82 96 and for we find m PahL T IX, 1 

( 3 Sp ). This proves bevond doubt that incr nnd , itt°f 
and are distinct forms. Cf also j 

^UUJ>#ond ihy-* whero the n ore rend fin 


37 (e) There are some words beginning with or | ~tr ? 
such ns and Euro¬ 
peans read as ‘oyyn. some read ns ‘ ns bar ’ 

following the traditional reading bat I prefer to derive jo-*- 
nylb from Av = Av 

Tho Persian j 1 and jt>—* aro found for 

hush-aylb&r ( — Av obviously tho 

j LH or j Ij ja the first two is derived from ( _fJ J -* + 

) , cf also nnd In tho tamo manner 

and “ can be derived from the Av _ 

(cf Sana ) Also of -"-sx-yj-" t tv and 

u * — DL III, aixnn, con be domed from 

Av •JJ->-* + aj-» A similar word occurs m SEKh Pfirs. I, 
186 VI, 24 whero its Pfizand and Sanskrit renderings are 
f 5nf^RT , and 


* We And t"*T u the synonym of tTJ* 

in the following sentence — -‘WW-'ef —* w tlftW I 

-*Kf h»i « tyy Jiy » £Utf1 -*U3"^ 

• JfiV I -\??U HLJt/ w If* v 'WgU' * 

— *J[ t* wed In the nune «n*e Id YiL Y, M ( 1~5 Bp. }. 
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Even m the Iranian Cuneiform the sign of the mfuuhvo i&- 
1 tana. 

Another theory in support of reading tho redundant ^ 
ns 5 is that the names of Iranian angels—impressed m 
Greek characters on the coins nf the Indo-Scythio rulers 
of the TurCtshkn dynasty, m the first two centuries of the 
Christian Era—are found ending with ‘ o E q n Ardoxio 
(Av ), AsaeixAo (Av 

llioro (Av of Sans Mao (Av d“C) , 

Teiro ( -= Tlr) Farro (Av Per? jJ, i ji) t Oado- 

(Av -»¥■»!?), Oanindo (Av •J*/?) Saonoro (Av- 
) * 

But this fact can bo explained- This ending m ‘ d must 
bo a dialectic peculiarity of the Indo-scytbian race. Examples 
nre not wantmg of Grecised Persian names, e g^ Tindatm 
0romans, Fhamabazos Tirihosos, Ac. 

Now it may be asked, what sound must be ascribed 
to this »? or why should it not bo pronounced * The 
reply is that we have similar examples of mute letters in 
other living languages For example in English we find 
words liko know fruit, ‘condemn column, ‘culm, ‘Psalm, 
Ptolemv Ac., where a letter or lettters are quiescent in 
French the consonants at tho end of words nre generally 
mute the Persian languago which owes its ongm to Pahlavi 
has i ‘ h ' mute in many words. 


• See Gmndms der Iranischen FUlologio IL Band. HI. Lieferung 
PahUvi literature by Dr E. W \\ est p, 76. 


10th October 1900 
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ERRATA. 


On p. 75, 1 29, for ‘ brisk ’ lead c busk ’ 

On p 78,1. 6, for 1 drew * read ‘ draw ’ 

On p 225, the obverse of the medal being without the* 
crescent, it is recast' thus : 



On p 303, 1 1, for ‘ ( si ) ’ read ‘ ( x ) ’ 





